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DISCOURSE  IV 


ISAIAH  XLVII.  10. 

Thy  tvisdom  and  thy  knowledge^  it  hath  perverted  thee. 

Having- now  laid  before  you  a  sketch,  though  a  very 
rapid  and  imperfect  one,  of  the  progress  of  the  naturaliz¬ 
ing  school  in  Germany,  it  may  perhaps  appear  right  and 
necessary,  that  some  account  should  be  likewise  offered  of 
the  effect  of  their  doctrines.  For  it  will  be  said,  that  such 
doctrines  could  hardly  be  taught  by  the  public  instructors^ 
of  youth,  and  by  the  public  preachers  of,  at  least,  the  more 
remarkable  towns  in  a  country  so  filled  with  them,  without 
producing  great  changes  in  men’s  opinions  on  the  value  of 
religion,  and  by  consequence,  great  changes  in  moral  con¬ 
duct.  But  the  task  thus  imposed  would  be  one  of  great 
difficulty  and  danger.  Nothing  can  be  more  rash,  more 
improper,  more  unchristian,  than  lightly  to  bring  forward 
sweeping  charges  of  a  want  of  morality.  To  judge  with 
accuracy  indeed  of  the  tone  of  public  morality  in  one’s 
own  country,  is  neither  an  easy,  nor  trifling  matter ;  and 
to  judge  of  its  state  in  another,  requires  a  mass  of  evidence, 
so  great  in  extent,  and  so  precise  and  particular  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  as  can  in  very  few  instances  be  hoped  for.  The 
great  variety  of  national  character  and  disposition,  must 
always  be  taken  largely  into  account  in  weighing  the  prac¬ 
tical  effect  of  opinions,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  and 
judgment  of  this  preliminary  step,  presupposes  the  great¬ 
est  nicety  of  observation,  the  widest  extent  of  observation. 
The  evidences  as  to  the  real  state  of  things  to  be  found  in 
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the  narration  of  tlie  passing  traveller,  mistaken  frequently', 
perhaps,  as  to  facts,  and  still  more  mistaken  as  to  the  fair 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  them,  can  be  of  little  avail. 

But  still  something  may  perhaps  be  gathered  from  an  union 
of  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  with  such  positive  evidence 
as  may  actually  exist.  And  as  to  the  probability  of  the 
case,  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  a  rash  judgment  to  say,  that 
the  constant  collision  of  very  wild  opinions,  very  wildly 
produced  and  defended,  would  at  length  either  so  entirely 
■weary  the  mind,  as  to  leave  little  feeling  on  the  subject  so 
strong  as  an  entire  repugnance,  or  at  least  indifference  to 
the  farther  agitation  of  the  question;  or  it  would  beget  a 
strong  feeling  of  hatred  to  the  principle  of  these  opinions 
and  discussions,  and  a  violent  adherence  to  some  opposite 
and  counteracting  ones.  And  the  two  effects  which  appear 
probable,  have  really  occurred.  As  to  the  existence  of  a 
widely-spread  indifference,  I  may  appeal  to  the  German 
divines  themselves.*  They  have  published  a  very  large 

*  Bretschneicler  has  published  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  called 
Ueber  die  Unkirchlichkeit  dieser  Zeit,  (Gotha,  1822.)  (which  I  have 
already  mentioned),  in  which  he  says  that  so  many  have  been  p-ublishcd 
that  he  doubts  if  any  thing  new  can  be  said.  Some  of  his  statements 
are  very  strong  on  the  subject.  He  thinks  that  the  indifference  be¬ 
gan  after  the  seven  yeais’  war  (p.  2.),  and  I  have  little  doubt  myself, 
that  in  considering  the  religious  state  of  Germany  at  more  lengtJi 
than  I  have  been  able  to  do,  the  distracted  state  of  the  country  du¬ 
ring  so  large  a  part  of  the  two  last  centuries,  must  be  taken  into  the 
accou  it,  as  very  unfavourable  to  the  cause.  But  (p.  3.)  he  states 
that  this  indifference  is  spread  among  all  classes,  that  (p.  4.)  the 
Bible  used  to  be  found  in  every  house — that  very  many  made  it  a 
law  to  read  a  chapter  every  day,  or  at  least  every  Sunday ;  that  it 
must  have  been  a  very  poor  family,  where  a  Bible  was  not  a 
part  of  the  marri.nge  portion,  but  that  now,  very  many  do  not  possess 
one,  or  let  it  lie  neglected  in  a  corner — that  (p.  5.)  now  hardly  one- 
fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  receive  the  Sacrament,  or  confess — 
that  few  attend  the  churches,  which  are  now  too  large,  though  fifty 
years  ago  they  were  too  small — that  few  honour  Sunday,  but  that 
many  make  it  a  day  for  private  business,  or  for  work;  and  (p.  9.)  j 
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number  of  treatises,  containing  loud  compl^its  of  the  total 
indifference  existing  towards  all  religious  considerations. 
And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  many  instances,  these 
complaints  come  from  those  very  persons  who  have  been 
foremost  in  producing  the  mischief.  They  who  h^e  been 
most  eager  in  rejecting  all  that  is  positive  in  religion,  are 
surprised  that  men  have  become  careless  as  to  the  negative 
part  which  they  have  left.  There  is  also  another 
which  appears  to  indicate  this  indifference  in  no  inconsider- 


that  there  are  now  few  students  in  thcolopy,  compared  with  those 
in  law  or  medicine;  and  that  if  things  go  on  thus,  tJiere  will  shortly 
not  be  persons  to  supply  the  various  ecclesiastical  offices.  He  tries 
to  prove,  that  the  new  fancies  of  the  Rationalists  had  not  produced 
this  indifficrenco,  for  he  asks  (p.  47.)  whether  citizens  and  merchants 
ever  read  learned  disquisitions;  but  here  Tittman,  (p.  330.)  di¬ 
rectly  contradicts  him,  and  bears  positive  testimony,  that  there  were 
popular  books  in  plenty,  exhibiting  these  new  notions;  and  that  the 
critical  journals  spread  a  knowledge  of  them  also — especially  the 
Allgem.  Teutsch.  Bibliothek.  He  positively  testifies  also,  that  the 
consequence  was  distrust  and  suspicion  of  the  doctrines  of  Christiani¬ 
ty,  among  all  classes ;  and  an  entire  indifference  to  religion.  Preach¬ 
ing  had  fallen  into  entire  contempt,  partly  from  the  dreadfully  low 
rate  at  which  the  preachers  were  paid,  whence  they  were  looked  on 
with  contempt,  and  could  not  of  c  mrse  be  persons  of  education. 
Bretschneider  is  very  loud  also  on  this  subject — and  complains  bitter¬ 
ly  of  the  endeavours  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  all  their  rights,  and  im¬ 
pose  duties  not  their  own  upon  them.  This  has  been  confirmed  to 
me  by  private  information,  with  respect  to  the  clergy  of  the  north  of 
Germany,  where  they  were  compelled  often  to  add  to  their  scanty  in¬ 
come  by  farming  in  a  small  way,  and  where  they  constantly  associa¬ 
ted  with  the  farmers.  But  to  return  to  Bretschneider;  he  confesses 
(p.  49,  and  following,)  that  some  preached  on  the  Rationalist  doc¬ 
trines  but  only  contends  that  all  did  not  do  so  ;  and  Tittman  tells  us 
that  some  of  the  more  orthodox  preachers,  very  injudiciously  in  his 
opinion,  attacked  these  new  notions  from  the  pulpit.  Within  sixty 
years,  Bretschneider  says,  (p.  50.)  the  sermons  have  changed  very 
much ;  and  in  contents,  tone,  and  form,  have  followed  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  They  seem  to  have  done  so  with  a  witness,  from  w'hat  he 
says  in  p.  49.  for  it  thence  appears,  that  many  instead  of  preaching 
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uble  degree  ;*  namely,  the  singular  union  which  has  lately 
taken  place  between  the  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  denomi- 

on  tho  doctrines  of  Ciirsitianity,  betook  themselves  to  the  more  use¬ 
ful  subjects  of  politics  and  agriculture,*  &c.  But  all  this  alteration 
in  preaching  was  the  effect,  he  says,  not  the  cause  of  the  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  the  church  ;  for  when  the  preachers  found  that  the  old  doc- 
^  trines  would  not  attract  the  people,  they  betook  themselves  to  the 
new. 

I  subjoin  some  books  on  the  subject  of  the  lately-prevailing  indif¬ 
ference.  Hoffman  Ein  Wort  ueber  die  herrschende  Irreligiosilaet 
Berlin,  1804.  Schleiermacher  Ueber  die  Religion,  Reden,  die.  2d 
ed.  Berlin,  1806.  and  Zwei  unvorgreiflichen  Gutachten  in  SacJien 
des  Protest,  Kirchenwesens.  Berlin,  1804.  Boll  Von  dem  Verfall 
Und  der  Wiedersherstellung  der  Religiositaet  (2  vols.  N  eustrelitz, 

.1809.f)  Ueber  das  religioese  und  Sittliche  Verderben  unsers  Zei- 
talters,  von.  J.  M.  R.  Biberach,  1805.  Flugge  Hist-krit.  Darstellung- 
des  Einflusses  der  Kantischen  Philos,  vol.  J.  p.  45,  and  following. 

*  I  ought  to  say,  that  some  friends,  for  whose  judgment  I  have  ths 
highest  respect,  differ  with  me  entirely  on  this  point;  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  dissent,  I  have  reconsidered  the  subject  with  all  the 
attention  in  my  power,  but  cannot  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than 
my  former  one.  I  cannot  think,  that  the  difference  betvveen  the 
Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  would  be  regarded  as  so  trifling  and  unim¬ 
portant  as  to  justify  a  total  inattention  to  them  in  an  union,  on  the 
hypothesis  assumed  by  those  who  differ  from  me,  that  the  doctors  of 

*  It  is  to  this,  I  suppose,  which  Schclling  alludes  in  his  Akademische  Vor- 
lesungen  [though  he  rather  speaks  of  what  must  be,  than  what  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  new  doctrines]  when  he  says,  ‘  the  preacliers  must  be  at  va¬ 
rious  times,  farmers,  physicians,  and  every  thing  else,  and  not  only  recommend 
cowpock  from  the  pulpit,  but  teach  their  flocks  how  to  choose  the  best  kind  of 
potatoes.  ’ 

I I  have  seen  an  extract  in  Ilohenegger,  from  this  work,  which  seems  too 
rich  in  absurdity,  even  for  a  Rationalist.  The  good  priest  must  surely  misrep¬ 
resent  Boll,  when  he  makes  him  say,  after  speaking  of  the  eternal  duration 
of  punishments,  that  if  Christianity  should  be  got  rid  of,  which  seems  likely, 
men  must  labour  not  to  let  sucli  absurd  ideas  get  into  the  new  religion,  which 
will  be  established  ;  and  that  this  would  be  no  evil  for  real  religion,  and  its  ne¬ 
cessary  ideas,  but  ratlier  an  advantage,  as  these  must  gain  by  the  fall  of  false 
religion,  and  a  true  one  would  be  built  on  the  ruins  of  superstition. 
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nations.  However  desirable  unity  may  be  (and,  assuredly, 
it  is  one  of  the  lirst  blessings  which  a  church  can  enjoy) 
it  is  too  dearly  bought,  if  bought  at  the  expense  of  any  es¬ 
sential  principle  of  faith.  Now  in  the  case  mentioned,  no 
article  of  belief  indeed  was  sacrificed  on  either  side,  because 

each  persuasion  were  not  inditFerent  to  their  peculiar  opinions.  If 
we  look,  for  example,  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  practically 
perhaps  in  Germany,  as  I  believe  is  the  case  in  Scotland,  that  tenet 
was  so  softened  down,  that  there  might  be  no  perceptible  difference 
in  the  public  teaching  of  the  parties.  If  the  Calvinists  then  would 
do  in  theory  what  they  do  (on  this  supposition)  in  practice,  namely, 
renounce  that  doctrine,  at  least  in  its  most  offensive  shape,  there 
could  be  no  further  objection  to  an  union  on  this  point;  but  if  they 
persisted  in  retaining  the  expression  of  it,  and  thus  affording  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  future  enthusiasts  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  by  the  re¬ 
currence  to  a  doctrine  (especially  calculated  to  call  forth  active  oppo¬ 
sition)  as  ntver  disavowed  by  the  church,  I  cannot  think,  that  Luthe¬ 
rans  who  had  any  regard  for  their  own  opinions,  would  assent  to  the 
union.  Again  had  either  party  really  thought  any  doctrines  mat¬ 
ters  of  consequence,  they  would  surely  have  dreaded  the  effect  of 
such  an  union  on  the  laity,  wdio  could  not  but  conclude,  if  they  saw 
men,  who  differed  so  widely,  and  were  sincere  in  that  difference,  yet 
uniting  to  form  one  common  church,  that  doctrines  were  altogether 
mere  speculative  matters,  and  of  no  consequence  in  the  formation  of 
a  Christian  temper  and  disposition,  or  a  Christian  state  of  knowledge. 
The  mischief  of  such  a  belief  will  far  outweigh  any  good,  which  can 
arise  from  either  the  prevention  or  the  cure  of  schism,  desirable  as 
such  an  end  must  be.  But  that  end  can,  I  think,  be  properly  pro¬ 
moted  only  by  the  renunciation  of  error,  except  in  minor  matters, 
and  not  by  throwing  every  positive  doctrine  into  the  shade,  till  there 
can  at  last  be  no  reason,  why  heretics,  Jews,  and  infidels  should  not 
-alike  range  themselves  under  the  banners  of  a  new  and  generalized 
religion.  The  inculcation  of  a  different  opinion  is,  I  think,  a  strong 
objection  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Hey,  a  name  which  cannot  be  mention¬ 
ed  without  respect,  as  long  as  extensive  learning,  and  the  most  can¬ 
did  and  Christian  spirit  can  command  it. 

The  subject  here  brought  into  notice,  is  too  extensive  for  a  note ; 
for  it,  in  fact,  includes  the  whole  question  of  the  propriety  of  articles 
of  faith,  and  their  limits.  In  the  especial  case  before  us,  I  think  they 
who  turn  to  any  of  the  late  \vritejs,  will  be  convinced  that  my  theory 
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the  principle  of  union  was,  that  there  should  be  no  discus¬ 
sion  of  points  of  faith.  The  union  consists  merely  in  a 
eommunity  of  churches  and  of  ministers,  and  an  indiscri¬ 
minate  reception  of  the  sacraments  at  the  hands  of  these 
ministers.*  But  when  we  remember/how  very  essential 

Joes  them  no  injustice.  When  indeed  I  find  Wegscheider  saying, 
(p.  431.)  that  on  the  subject  oi'  absolute  decrees,  one  party  has  just  as 
good  ground  in  Scripture  as  the  other,  though  one  of  course  is  neces¬ 
sarily  false — and  presently  after  giving  it  as  his  own  opinion,  that 
both  are  so — when  I  find  him,  though  a  Lutheran,  asserting  (p.  509— 
11.)  that  Luther’s  idea  as  to  the  communion  was  false,  and  (p.  517.) 
joweiing  that  sacrament  not  only  below  the  notions  of  his  own,  but 
below  those  of  the  reformed  churches,  making  it  only  a  rite  for  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  memory  of  Christ,  and  a  remembrance  of  his  doctrine  and 
death,  and  for  confirming  men  in  their  resolution  to  lead  a  good  life, 
and  even  die  for  the  truth,  I  cannot  doubt  as  to  his  indifference  to  the 
belief  of  his  own  church— and  when  I  know  that  a  very  slight  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  various  works  of  his  party  will  show,  that  these  are  very 
general  opinions,  I  cannot  feel  that  I  have  done  injustice  to  them  hi 
citing  this  union  in  confirmation  of  my  statement. 

*  From  a  book  called  ‘  an  Autumn  near  the  Rhine,’  it  appears  that 
the  method  pursued  is  such  as  to  amalgamate  the  two  methods  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  opposite  parties.  The  Lutherans  were  accustomed, 
like  the  catholics,  to  use  a  small  wafer,  whole;  the  Calvinists  bread, 
which  they  broke.  They  now  use  in  common  a  large  Lutheran 
wafer,  which  is  broken  like  the  Calvinistic  bread,  p.  412.  (ed.  1818.) 

It  is  curious  however  that  VVegseheider,  (p.  516.)  though  a  Lu¬ 
theran,  recommends  the  ‘  use  of  common  and  esculent  bread,  which 
should  be  broken  into  bits,  instead  of  the  wafers  which  under  a  bar¬ 
barous  name  came  into  common  use  in  the  western  church,  in  the 
course  of  the  eleventh  century.’ 

I  cannot  but  observe  that  the  clever  author  of  the  ‘  Autumn  near 
the  Rhine’  has  formed  the  same  conclusions  as  myself.  ‘  The  ani¬ 
mosity  of  doctrinal  differences,’  he  says,  which  thirty  years  ago  de¬ 
nied  to  the  reformed  at  Frankfort  a  place  of  worship  in  the  town - 

having  now  subsided  into  the  most  quiescent  apathy,  i\\is  amalgamation 
of  forms  was  all  that  remained  to  be  done.’  My  readers  may  perhaps 
wish  to  know  in  what  part  of  Germany  this  union  has  been  effected. 
Wegseheider  (p.  520.)  mentions  parts  of  Prussia,  the  grand  duchy 
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these  two  professions  of  faith  vary,  it  must  be  evident 
that  such  an  union  can  only  have  been  effected  by  an  entire 
indifi'erence  on  each  side  to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  its  found¬ 
er.  Without  noticing  the  oilier  differences,  great  as  they 
were,  when  we  remember  that  on  the  important  question 
of  the  corporal  presence,  these  two  churches  differ  almost 
as  widely  as  we  do  from  the  Romish,  it  is  obvious,  that 
only  indifference  to  their  own  tenets  on  the  part  of  the 
Lutherans,  could  have  induced  them  to  communicate  with 
the  Calvinists,  and  only  a  persuasion  of  that  indifference 
could  have  induced  the  Calvinists  to  enter  into  bonds  of 
union  with  those  who  held  what  was,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  in  their  eyes,  a  very  serious  corruption  of  the  purity 
of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the  naturalizing  party 
certainly  produced  very  strong  and  serious  disgust.  In¬ 
deed,  it  was  impossible  to  suppose,  that  the  mischief  which 
such  doctrines  must  do,  should  not  be  deeply  felt  and  de¬ 
plored  by  all  who  were  yet  real  Christians,  who  were  pre¬ 
served  by  stronger  principles,  and  wider  views  of  truth. 
But,  however  much  inclined  to  rally  in  support  of  the  good 
cause,  the  unhappy  state  of  the  German  church,  its  total 
want  of  any  centre  of  union,  and  of  any  (practically)  defi¬ 
nite  system  of  doctrine,  afforded  them  no  opportunity  of 
union  and  combination  of  force  ;  and  each  advocate  of  re¬ 
ligious  truth  was  consequently  left  to  defend  it  in  his  own 
way.  Now  religion  was  suffering  both  in  her  objective 
and  subjective  character,  both  as  an  external  theory  of  faith, 
and  a  practical  amender  of  the  heart.  On  the  one  hand, 
almost  every  dogma  had  been  either  altered  or  destroyed  ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  practical  part  of  religion  was  nullified 
by  the  subtilty  of  philosophical  reasoning.  In  a  better 

ofNassau,  the  principality  of  Hainan,  the  part  ofBavaria  to  the  west 
oftTie  Rhine,  the  ducliies  or  counties  of  Anhalt,  Bernberg.  Waldeck 
and  Pyrmont,  grand  duchies  of  Baden,  and  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
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constituted  cluircli  then  the  powers  of  theological  erudition 
on  the  one  hand,  would  have  been  expended  in  defending 
the  orthodox  system  of  doctrine,  and  on  the  other,  an  ap¬ 
peal  would  have  been  made  to  the  affections  of  mankind, 
in  favour  of  the  guide  of  their  lives,  the  friend  of  their 
youth,  their  manhood,  and  their  age.  But  although  some 
of  the  sounder  theologians,*  especially  Storr,  certainly 

*  Let.  me  agrain  here  bear  my  testimony  to  the  high  merits  of 
Storr,  whose  school  has  been  of  the  highest  service  in  Germany,  nor 
must  I  omit  to  mention  the  respectable  names  of  Reinhardt  and 
Staeudlin.  Krmninacher,  again,  Luecke,  Tholuck  (though  he  is 
somewhat  enthusiastic)  and  Winer,  have  expressed  their  horror  at 
the  system.  Meyer,  Kelle,  ilimly,  and  many  writers  in  the  Magazine 
of  Flatt  and  Suesskind,  and  the  latter  writer  himself,  have  all  oppos¬ 
ed  parts  of  it.*  The  writer  in  the  archives,  to  whom  I  have  before 
referred,  gives  a  long  list  of  other  names  as  opponents  of  the  system, 
to  some  of  whom  1  must  demur.  Thus  he  names  Bretschneider,  who 
lias  attempted  to  destroy  the  authenticity  of  St.  John’s  gospel,  and 
who  is  very  frequently  in  his  other  writings  any  thing  but  orthodox. 

Some  of  the  metaphysical  waiters  have  lately  also  enlisted  them¬ 
selves  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  Koeppen,  in  his  Philosophie  des 
Christenthums,  (Leips.  1813.)  vol.  II.  p.  30.  has  attempted  to  show 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  on  philosophical  grounds. 
A  celebrated  physician  of  Leipsic,  Dr.  Ileinroth,  has  annoyed  the 
rationalists  dreadfully,  (see  the  Allg.  Lit.  Zeit.  for  Oct.  1823.  No. 
270.)  by  a  treatise  on  Anthropology,  in  which  his  views  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  part  of  man  are  entirely  at  variance  with  them, 
and  in  unison  with  the  orthodox  notions.  The  masterly  nature  of 
the  work,  and  the  high  reputation  of  the  author,  were  equally  sub¬ 
jects  of  annoyance  with  the  Rationalists.  There  is  a  work  called 
Revelation  und  Theologie  by  Bochshammer,  and  one  called  Die  Re¬ 
ligion  und  die  Theologie  by  C.  G.  Schmid  (Stutg.  1822.)  of  whick 
the  wiiter  in  the  archives  speaks  very  highly. 

*  It  is  so  common  to  find  Rationalist  writers  oppose  one  another  even  on 
points  of  importance,  that  one  must  not  be  hasty  in  ascribing  orthodoxy  to  a 
writer  merely  because  he  is  violent  on  particular  occasions  against  anti-ortho- 
dox  principles.  Thus  Gabber,  who  is  at  times  quite  as  offensive  as  any  of  these 
writers,  is  furious  ._m  the  Neuestes  I'lieol.  Journal,  vol.  IX.  p.  285.]  against 
Paulus’s  method  of  explaining  away  some  of  the  miracles. 
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maintained  the  old  and  orthodox  principles,  with  great 
zeal,  the  greater  number  of  those  who  opposed  the  Ration¬ 
alists,  appear  to  have  considered  some  parts  of  the  ancient 
system  incapable  of  defence,  and  in  others,  to  have  dreaded 
the  evils  of  protracted  controversy.  Dismayed  by  the 
actual  evils  which  surrounded  them,  they  desired  to  ob¬ 
viate  them  by  any  means ;  and  as  they  were  aware  that  in 
Semler’s  school,  the  commencement  of  this  change  of  theo¬ 
retical  views  had  arisen  from  a  desire  of  assisting  the  cause, 
and  establishing  the  superiority  of  practical  religion,  they 
judged,  it  seems,  that  the  same  road  should  be  pursued  in 
defending  the  ancient  faith,  which  had  been  followed  in 
attacking  it.  They,  therefore,  made  their  appeal  to  the 
feelings  and  the  heart ;  and  such  an  appeal  in  such  a  cause, 
can  never  be  in  vain.  But  then,  the  feelings  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  in  favor  of  neglected  religion,  may  act  with  res¬ 
pect  to  others,  or  to  himself.  They  may  rouse  him  like 
the  Baptist  to  pour  forth  the  fervor  of  his  indignation  on 
them  who  had  forgotten  their  God,  and  attempt  the  res¬ 
toration  of  his  neglected  worship;  or  they  may  impel  him 
in  despair  at  the  sight  of  all  around  him,  to  retire  within  his 
own  bosom,  and  in  the  indulgence  of  mystic  meditation  to 
enjoy,  at  least  within^  the  religious  excitement  which  he 
seeks  in  vain  without.  The  latter  was  the  course  of  many 
of  the  Germans.  They  resigned  themselves  to  religious 
meditation,  and  to  that  fascinating  dream  of  the  mystics  in 
all  ages,  the  notion  of  an  union  wdth  God,  and  an  immediate 
perception  of  the  truths  of  religion.  In  truth,  as  I  ob 
served  in  my  first  discourse,  the  open  denial  of  all  value  of 
the  reason  is  the  constant,  and  from  the  very  construction 
of  the  human  mind,  the  necessaiy  consequence  of  the  rea¬ 
son’s  asserting  her  authority  out  of  her  own  sphere.  His¬ 
tory,  in  fact,  testifies  to  this  great  truth.  The  age  which 
produced  the  scholastic  philosophy,  produced  also  one  of 
the  earlier  schools  of  mystical  theology.  And  so  when  the 
cold  and  scientific  school  of  Wolf  had  perhaps  sown  the 
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first  seeds  of  the  rationalizing  philosophy  which  sprung  up 
afterwards,  and  the  fruit  was  an  attempt  to  tear  away  all 
religion  by  heartless  reasonings,  the  heart  and  feelings  were 
efi'ectually  roused,  and  the  aversion  from  these  proceedings 
showed  itself  in  an  entire  resignation  of  the  whole  being, 
to  the  dominion  of  the  feelings  and  senses,  in  short,  to  ab¬ 
solute  mysticism.  And  this  feeling  was  nourished  in  the 
less-informed  class  of  society,  by  the  constant  circulation  of 
enthusiastic  tracts,*  either  original  or  translated  :  in  the 
higher  class,  by  the  reigning  systems  of  philosophy  of  the 
age.t  Any  general  inquiry  into  those  schemes  of  philoso¬ 
phy  would  be  a  subject  of  far  too  difficult  and  extended  a 

*  Many  of  these  were  translations  from  the  trash  circulated  in  this 
country,  by  the  enthusiasts  in  and  out  of  the  church.  Borger  says, 
(Dr  Mysticismo,  p.  82.)  with  some  wonder,  that  the  society  of  Basle 
in  1814  published  34000  copies  of  these  tracts.  What  would  he  have 
said  of  our  proceeding  in  England? 

•}•  I  had  resolved  to  give  here  a  compressed  sketch  of  the  three 
svstems  of  philosophy  prevalent  in  Germany  as  far  as  they  regard 
religion,  such  as  might  have  at  least  done  somewhat  less  injustice  to 
them  than  the  very  brief  notice  in  the  Discourses,  but  after  entering 
on  it,  I  found  it  must  extend  to  such  a  length  as  is  not  consistent 
with  the  limits  of  a  note.  I  am  however  persuaded  that  they  who 
will  take  the  trouble  of  perusing  Professor  Borger’s  treatise  De 
Mysticismo,  or  at  least  the  chapters  in  Madm.  de  Stael’s  works  on 
this  subject,  will  be  convinced  that  although  it  was  assuredly  not  the 
design  of  the  two  first  systems  to  promote  mysticism,  there  were  many 
elements  in  them  which  favoured  it.  Of  the  third,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.  But  I  must  here  mention  some  views  both  of  Kant  and 
Schelling,  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  tended  to  foster  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
novation  and  rash  proceedings  with  scripture. 

In  Kant’s  book  on  Religion,  he  takes  up  the  cause  of  Scripture,  and 
expresses  himself  in  terms  of  respect  and  anxiety  for  the  ancient  and 
orthodox  belief.  But  it  must  be  evidept  to  any  one  who  attends  to 
it,  that  when  he  speaks  of  original  sin,  of  redemption,  and  the  other- 
parts  of  the  Christian  scheme,  he  merely  retains  the  words  and  at¬ 
taches  quite  new  meanings  to  them.  Then,  to  make  his  theology 
agree  with  Scripture,  he  recommends  an  entirely  new  system  of  moral 
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iialurc  ;  but  we  may  observe,  that  the  two  first  systems  so 
far  at  least  prepared  the  way  for  mysticism,  that  they  re¬ 
interpretation,  as  he  calls  it.  •  This  is  his  account  of  it.*  ‘  To  unite 
the  founrlations  of  a  moral  faith  with  empiric  faith,  (be  it  an  end  or 
only  a  means,)  an  exposition  of  the  revelation  handed  down  to  us 
is  required;  that  is,  such  an  interpretation  as  agrees  with  the  com¬ 
mon  practical  rules  of  a  pure  religion  of  reason.  For  the  theoretic 
part  of  church  faith  cannot  interest  us  morally,  unless  it  act  for  the 
fulfilment  of  all  human  duties  which  make  the  essential  part  of  reli¬ 
gion.  This  interpretation  may  often  appear  forced,  when  we  look  at 
the  text,  and  sometimes  may  be  so  ;  and  yet,  if  it  is  possible  that  the 
text  admits  it,  it  must  be  preferred  to  such  a  literal  one,  as  contains 
nothing  absolute  for  morality,  or  works  almost  in  opposition  to  its 
motives.  It  will  be  found  that  such  has  always  been  the  case  with 
all  old  and  new  faiths,  partly  drawn  up  in  books.  Nor  can  such  in¬ 
terpretations  be  accused  of  dishonesty,  supposing  that  it  is  not  main¬ 
tained  that  the  sense  we  give  to  the  symbolical  books,  and  even  to 
Scripture,  was  entirely  in  their  view,  but  that  this  is  undecided;  and 
that  only  the  possibility  of  their  having  this  sense  is  asserted.  For 
even  the  reading  the  Scripture,  or  inquiring  about  its  contents,  has 
the  aim  of  making  men  better.  The  historical  part  which  does  not 
contribute  to  this,  may  be  dealt  with  as  people  please.’  In  one  word, 
we  are  to  find  out  what  he  thinks  a  good  moral  sense  of  Scripture, 
and  make  the  words  of  Scripture  agree  with  it  by  the  most  violent 
straining  of  its  meaning.  There  are  some  very  sensible  remarks  on 
this  subject  in  Schroeckh,  vol.  VII.  p.  630,  in  which  the  entirely  ar, 
bitrary  nature  of  this  theory  is  shown ;  and  that  at  best  it  should  be 
called  an  applicatian,  not  an  exposition  of  Scripture.  There  was  a 
warm  contest,  as  appears  from  Schroeckh,  whether  this  moral  sense, 
as  Kant  called  it,  was  not  merely  a  mystic,  or  allegoric  sense;  and 
for  this  side  of  the  question  Bauer  declared  himself.  I  recommend 
his  chapter  on  the  subject  to  the  reader’s  attention.  (Bauer’s  edit 
tion  of  Glass’s  Phil.  Sacr.  vol.  II.  Sect.  2.  Part  1.  Sect.  1.  i.  10.) 
The  very  discussion  of  such  an  interpretation  shows  sufficiently  that 
the  value  of  Scripture  was  entirely  fallen;  for  wdiatever  name  might 
bo  given  to  the  interpretation,  it  meant  in  fact  only  that  Scripture 
was  to  be  adapted  to  Kant’s  views,  and  there  was  therefore  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  so  to  those  of  any  other  philosopher.  Ilohen- 

*  Kant.  IJie  Religion  innerlialb  der  Graciizen  der  blosscn  Vermnift,  Ivo*; 
nigsborg,  1703.  p.  150: 
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moved  all  objective  arguments  for  religion,  and  substituted 
more  subjective  ones.  I  mean  not,  that  these  two  systems 
intentionally  promoted  mysticism.  But  the  first  of  these 
systems,  when  in  its  inquiries  a*s  to  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  it  bounded  all  our  knowledge  to  the  sensible 
world,  and  denied  to  man  all  knowledge  of  the  intellectual 
world,  at  least,  did  this:  it  denied  almost  all  power  to  theo¬ 
retic  reason,  and  it  built  our  knowledge  of  God,  of  our 
moral  liberty,  and  of  a  future  life,  not  on  reason,  but  whol¬ 
ly  on  a  practical  faith,  founded  on  our  moral  constitution. 
Even  they  who  opposed  the  full  extent  of  the  principle 

egger,  in  fact,  in  a  book  which  I  have  often  referred  to,  attributes 
the  whole  of  the  Rationalist  horrors  to  Kant,  but  this  arises  merely 
from  Hohenegger’s  own  ignorance;  for  Kant’s  book  on  religion  was 
not  published  till  1793,  and  his  first  work  not  till  1781,  nor  did  it  at¬ 
tract  my  attention  for  some  time  after  its  publication,  while  I  have 
.sufficiently  shown  the  far  earlier  rise  and  establishment  of  many  of 
the  Rationalist  doctrines. 

Schellingin  his  Vorlesungen  ueber  die  Methode  des  Akademischen 
Studiums,  (Tubingen.  1803.)  has  animadverted,  and  I  think  with 
great  justice,  on  the  p/i?7osop/iy  of  Kant’s  view,  though  his  own  is  not 
at  all  more  satisfactory.  His  two  lectures  on  the  Historical  Con¬ 
struction  of  Christianity,  and  the  Study  of  Theology,  are  most  ex- 
traordinary ;  but  in  the  most  violent  opposition  to  the  Rationalist 
doctrines,  against  wdiich  he  expresses  himself  with  great  energy  and 
beauty.  The  Rationalists  he  compares  to  the  unhappy  beings  whom 
Dante  describes  in  the  foreground  of  the  mansion  of  wo,  rejected  by 
heaven,  but  not  received  by  hell;  not  spiritual,  but  unbelieving;  not 
pious,  and  yet  not  partakers  of  the  frivolous  wit  of  the  infidel. 

He  seems  to  think,  that  what  we  call  Christianity  is,  in  fact,  far 
older;  that,  to  use  his  own  phrase,ut  existed  before  and  out  ofitselfi 
but  that  a  more  distinct  manifestation  of  its  spirit  took  place  in  what 
we  call  the  commencement  of  the  system.  He  divides  religion  into 
two  great  branches,  the  one,  which  reigning  in  the  Indian  religions 
has  handed  down  the  highest  Idealism,  and  the  other  containing  the 
germs  of  the  system  opposed  to  it.  The  first  after  going  through 
the  East,  found  an  abiding  place  in  Christianity.  The  other  has  in 
the  Greek  Mythology,  through  an  union  with  the  ideal  of  art,  pro¬ 
duced  perfect  beauty. 
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would  probably  be  led  to  grant  that  it  was  in  part  true, 
and  would  thus  be  induced  to  take  a  more  frequent  and 
anxious  inspection  of  that  practical  moral  principle,  said  to 
be  situated  in  their  own  nature — a  step  assuredly  in  nearer 
relation  with  the  cultivation  of  the  feelings,  than  wdth  that 
of  the  reason.  And  others,  who  felt  themselves  obliged  to 
give  up  many  of  their  old  grounds  for  certain  principles, 
were  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  firm  belief  with  which 
they  held  the  principleij  themselves,  even  independently 
of  revelation.  If  no  reasoning  could  prove  the  existence 
of  a  God  ;  that  is,  if  reason  has  no  right  to  ti’ansgress  the 
limits  of  that  sensible  world,  which  according  to  this  sys¬ 
tem  bounds  all  our  knowledge,  and  to  introduce  an  intel¬ 
ligible  author  of  this  fair  show  of  earth  and  sky,  the  senses, 
the  feelings,  would  do  it  in  defiance  of  the  reason,  and  the 
very  reposing  so  important  a  truth  on  the  mere  authority, 
was  another,  if  not  necessary,  at  least,  probable,  step  to 
mysticism.  But  although  this  system  said  that  we  could 
not  know  what  God  was,  it  still  recognised  a  separation  of 
God  from  the  world  and  from  man.  Now  the  succeeding 
system  went  much  farther,  and  contended  that  a  providence, 
or  moral  order  of  things,  had  no  existence  separate  from 
our  moral  nature.  Without  judging  of  the  ulterior  tenden¬ 
cy  of  these  notions,  or  charging  on  their  author  that  athe¬ 
ism,  which  he  so  strongly  disclaimed,  it  is  obvious,  that 
such  a  doctrine,  if  received  unsuspiciously,  certainly  leads 
to  mysticism,  because  it  leads  to  the  foundation  of  all  mys¬ 
ticism,  the  notion  of  an  union  with  God,  an  union  so  strict 
that  his  very  existence  is  inconceivable  to  man,  apart  from 
man’s  moral  nature.  It  may  be  said,  however,  and  with 
truth,  that  these  tendencies  to  mysticism  were  unintentioiv 
ally  consequences  of  the  systems  1  allude  to ;  but  in  the 
school  which  sprung  up  afterwards,  that  of  Schelling,  the 
very  foundation  of  all  the  doctrines,  was  mystical.  For 
while  its  author  despised  the  theoretical  reason  equally 
with  the  founder  of  the  first  system,  he  concluded,  that  the 
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inference  made  there,  that  we  could  have  no  knowledge  of 
intelligible  things,  was  quite  false,  and  that  we  have  a 
knowledge  of  intelligible  things,  by  intuition.  He  taught, 
that  God  was  the  only  existing  being,  that  he  wis  one  and 
all  things,  that  whatever  was  out  of  God,  was  not,  existed 
not — that  we  ourselves  as  far  as  we  really  exist,  exist  ii.i 
God,  and  that  our  individual  and  personal  existence,  is  an 
apparent,  and  not  a  real  one,  for  that  our  real  existence  con¬ 
sists  in  our  identity  with  God.  It  is  almost  unjust  to  allude 
to  such  a  system,*  in  so  passing  and  superficial  a  manner; 
but  I  do  so  merely  to  show  how  entirely  this  philosophy, 
which  was,  and  is  widely  received,  tended  to  the  fostering 
of  mysticism  ;  and  now  much  it  is  the  same  with  the  mys¬ 
ticism  of  former  ages,  with  the  Platonic  mysticism,  which 
inculcated  doctrines,  if  not  founded  on  the  same  ground, 
yet  tending  to  the  same  effect  (the  necessity,  namely,  of  an 
entire  identification  and  union  of  the  being  with  God),  and 
also  with  the  mysticism  of  subsequent  times.  Perhaps  it 
differed  in  principle  from,  all ;  but  this  at  least  was  manifest, 
that  assuming  God  as  the  only  ground  of  all  existences,  the 
Absolute  being  in  whom  all  other  things  exist,  that  is  to 
say,  assuming  the  actual  identity  of  many  things,  which. to 
us  appear  contrary  to  one  another,  this  system  ‘could  not 
appeal  for  proof  of  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  this 
Absolute  to  any  corporeal  sense,  or  to  the  reason  of  man¬ 
kind  which  could  find  nothing  analogous  to  it  in  the  visi¬ 
ble  world,  nor  in  its  own  conclusions.  It  must  necessarily 
rest  upon  the  power  of  the  imagination  which  could  free 
itself  from  this  empirical  state  of  things,  and  rise  to  a  state 
where  that  might  be  true,  which  could  not  be  true  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  senses,  and  the  reason.  Here  then  imaginatioit 

*  ‘Hoc  uiHim  postulabant,’  says  Borger,  p.  177.  ‘ut  phantasia  et 
sensus  connnoverentur.’  See  A.  T.  A.  F.  Lehmus  Precligten, 
iiebst  einer  abhaencll.  ueber  die  Predigt.  (Nordling,  1806.)  and 
Rosenmueller  Beytr.  zur  HomileUk,  nebst  eiuer  abliaendl.  von  dev 
Beredtsanikcit,  Leips.  1814. 
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was  the  whole  basis,  as  it  was  also  with  respect  to  the  intu¬ 
ition  of  the  Absolute,  imagination  too,  carried  to  a  higher 
pitch  than  even  in  poetry,  which  must  never  feign  what  the 
senses  and  reason  do  not  confirm  at  least  as  possible.  It 
was,  therefore,  to  the  cultivation  and  excitement  of  the 
imagination,  and  consequently  of  the  senses,  that  all  at¬ 
tention  was  to  be  directed,  and  not  to  any  extension  of 
knowledge,  nor  direct  emendation  of  the  heart.  The  pub¬ 
lic  preachers  were  required  by  some  of  the  disciples  of  this 
philosophy,  to  address  themselves  only  to  this  point,  and 
they  were  vehement  accusers  of  the  frigid  sobriety  of  the 
Protestant  worship,  which  rejected  all  splendid  pomp  and 
ceremonial,  and  the  aid  of  all  the  elegant  arts  which  could 
affect  the  senses  and  thus  excite  the  imagination.*  It  will 
hardly  be  believed,  that  some  of  this  school  seemed  to  re¬ 
gret  on  these  grounds,  the  destruction  of  that  heathen  reli¬ 
gion,!  which  was  so  entirely  a  religion  of  the  senses,  while 
the  author  of  the  system  (if  I  do  not  misunderstand  him) 
contended,  that  the  Esoteric  religion  of  the  Greeks  in  their 
mysteries,  was,  in  fact,  the  Christian  system,  which  only 
revealed  openly,  what  the  mysteries  had  taught  in  pri¬ 
vate,  f  But  it  need  hardly  be  said,  that  Catholicism  soon  be- 

*  See  Schiller  Sainmtl.  Werke,  tom.  Ill  p.  405.  Schelling  him¬ 
self  speaks  constantly  of  the  religion  of  Greece  with  an  enthusiasm, 
which  in  a  poetical  view  is  quite  intelligible,  but  is  less  pardonable  in 
a  philosophic  moralist. 

f  See  Schelling  Philosophie  und  Religion  (Tubingen,  1804.)  p. 
75.  and  Wegseheider’s  Tract  De  Grtecorum  mysteriis  religioni  non 
obtrudendis,  p.  13 — 15.  (Goettingen,  1805.) 

I  See  Tzscherner’s  Kirchengeschichte  seit  der  Reform,  vol.  IX. 
p.  636.  For  an  exa.mple  of  the  great  admiration  of  the  Catholic  form, 
see  Goethe’s  Life,  vol.  II.  p.  178 — 188,  in  the  original. 

In  the  years  1813  and  1814,  more  than  300  men  of  cultivated  minds 
went  over  to  the  Catholic  Church.  See.  a  book  called,  •  Hat  and 
behaelt  der  Menscli  bei  und  nach  einem  Reiigioaswechsel  seine  ge- 
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gan  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  held  those  opi¬ 
nions,  because  it  assuredly  addresses  Itself  so  strongly  to 
the  senses,  and  in  that  respect,  at  least,  supplies  the  void 
of  which  these  writers  complained.  The  consequence  was, 
that  many  openly  deserted  the  Protestant  church,*  while 
others  would  have  accommodated  the  Protestant  to  the 
Poman  Catholic  Religion,  as  to  its  ceremonies  and  wor¬ 
ship  ;  some  really  speak  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner 
of  the  great  consequence  of  a  splendid  form  of  worship,! 
and  of  the  trifling  importance  of  any  positive  doctrine ; 
and,  in  a  wild  opposition  to  the  naturalizing  doctrines, 
maintain,  that  religion  is  to  be  felt,  and  not  at  all  under¬ 
stood.  There  were  differences  of  opinion,  however,  among 
them,  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  rites 
should  be  introduced,  and  others  adopted  what  must  be  call¬ 
ed  a  kind  of  allegorical  Catholicism.  For  they  explain  the 
philosophy  of  Schelling  in  words  and  phrases  taken  from 
the  Catholic  doctrines,  and  speak  of  the  priestsf  and  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Christian  religion,  wdthout  at  all  meaning 
to  receive  these  words  in  their  strict  and  legitimate  accep¬ 
tation.  I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  say,  that 
all  who  passed  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  passed 
over  in  consequence  of  their  acceptance  of  the  mystical 

gunde  Vernunfl?  Berl.  et  Leips.  1816.  Stolberg  seems  to  have  been 
disgusted  by  the  uncertain  and  wavering  doctrines  of  Protestantism. 
tSee  his  Letter  in  the  Theol.  Nadir.  (1801,  August,)  p.  249. 

*  See  for  example,  the  first  vol.  of  Horst’s  Mysteriosophie,  Frankf. 
1817.  See  also  Tzsclnrner  desacris  eccl.  nostrse  caute  emendandis, 
Commentat.  III.  p.  48.  (1815.)  reprinted  in  his  Memorabilien  fuer 
das  Studium  d.  Predigers,  vol.  V.  Part  I.  1816. 

I  See  Marheineke’s  Grundlegung  zur  Homiletik,  p.  19.  Hamb. 
1811  ;  and  see  also  Rosenmueller  Beytr.  zur  Homil.  p.  43,  to  show- 
the  Catholics  made  use  of  their  declarations. 

f  I  need  hardly  say,  that  in  ’.vriting  expressly  upon  the  subject  of 
episcopacy,  different,  and  far  higher  ground  would  have  been  taken. 
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doctrines.  It  is  on  record,  that  some  sought  in  the  bosom 
of  a  church,  which  in  the  midst  of  all  its  dreadful  corrup¬ 
tions,  at  least  possessed  the  form,  and  retained  the  leading 
doctrines  of  a  true  church,  the  peace  which  they  sought 
in  vain  amid  the  endless  variations  of  the  Protestant  church¬ 
es  of  Germany,  and  their  gradual  renunciation  of  every 
doctrine  of  Christianity. 

It  is  indeed  with  sincere  regret  that  one  so  often  finds  such  inadequate 
and  low  views'*'  of  our  church  government  taken  even  by  those  who 
mean  to  be  its  defenders.  The  one  and  only  correct  ground  is,  that 
episcopacy  is  the  originally  appointed  and  the  sole  way  of  transmit¬ 
ting  the  commission  to  teach  mankind,  and  administer  the  Christian 
ordinance ;  a  commission  which  is  essential  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  which  to  be  valid,  must  proceed  from  the  great  head  ef  the 
church,  through  that  channel  in  which  his  apostles,  whom  he  autho¬ 
rized  for  the  purpose,  originally  placed  it.  Earnestly,  very  earnestly 
indeed  should  it  be  recommended  to  those  about  to  enter  the  minis¬ 
try  to  study  this  subject  fully  ;  for  the  deep  conviction  of  being  en¬ 
trusted  with  a  divine  commission,  and  not  one  which  is  the  fruit  of 
mere  human  views  of  expediency,  is  of  all  considerations,  the  one 
most  calculated  to  excite  a  spirit  of  lively  zeal,  in  the  discharge  of 
professional  duty,  and  an  en.ire  devotion  to  professional  feelings,  and 
studies.  Among  all  the  works  which  I  could  mention  as  likely  to  be 
useful  to  a  student,  I  hardly  know  one  which  takes  so  forcible  yet  so 
succinct  a  view  of  the  subject,  and  which  afterwards  so  earnestly 
presses  on  the  younger  clergy  the  awful  nature  of  the  duties  they 
have  undertaken,  as  a  charge  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  JNew-York 
in  1815,  by  their  admirable  and  invaluable  bishop.  In  a  subsequent 
charge  in  1818,  entitled.  The  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
contrasted  with  certain  Protestant  errors,  he  has  entered  on  the 
same  subject  in  some  parts  as  I  have  done  here  ;  and  1  only  wish 
that  I  were  able  to  urge  these  topics  with  his  force  of  argument  and 
of  language.  Bishop  Hobart  is  indeed  a  treasure  of  inestimable  val¬ 
ue  to  the  church  he.  governs.  The  impression  which  he  has  made 
on  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  him  here,  by  his  clear  and 
lucid  views  his  sincere  and  heartfelt,  but  inobtrusive  piety,  his  deep 

*  I  presume  the  author  of  the  article  on  Bishops  in  the  Encyclopedia  Me- 
tropolitana  intends  to  plead  the  cause  of  episcopacy,  but  the  Section  I.  1.  will 
show  that  he  has  not  a  just  idea  of  the  real  grounds  on  which  it  rests. 
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Such,  then,  have  been  the  effects  of  the  naturalizing  doc¬ 
trines  in  Germany  ;  indifference  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
viofent  reaction  tending  to  mysticism  on  the  other.  Into 
their  farther  effects  (except  as  matter  of  curiosity)  we  are 
the  less  concerned  to  enquire,  as  without  any  knowledge  of 
what  these  proceedings  have  done,  we  can  have  no  difficul¬ 
ty  in  judging  what  they  are  likely  to'  do — no  difficulty  in 
rejecting  every  principle  which  they  involve  with  disgust 
and  detestation.  •  ' 

I  have  now  terminated  such  a  review  of  the  state  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  in  Germany,  as  the  limits  of  these  discourses, 
and  my  own  imperfect  knowledge  will  allow.  Even  from 
that  imperfect  sketch,  however,  many  important  lessons 
may  be  drawn.  The  greatest  of  all  is  assuredly  the  con¬ 
viction  which  it  impresses  so  deeply,  that  unassisted  rea¬ 
son  never  fails  to  mislead  those  who  resign  themselves  to 
its  guidance  ;  that  whatever  form  it  assumes,  under  every 
form  it  is  frail  or  fallacious  ;  that  whether  it  endeavours  to 
elevate  the  being  by  the  use  of  mere  human  and  earthly 
means,  or  by  connecting  it  with  its  maker  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  imagination  and  the  sense,  its  efforts  are 
equally  impotent;  that  he  who  desires  so  to  elevate  himself, 
must  have  recourse  to  Scripture  alone,  and  the  moral  im¬ 
provement  of  the  being  which  it  directs,  as  the  sure  and 
only  method  of  enlarging  his  intellect,  and  ameliorating  his 
condition.  But  these  are  lessons  for  all  ;  there  are  others 
applicable  to  peculiar  pursuits  and  conditions  The  stu¬ 
dent  in  divinity  may  learn  from  the  errors  which  this 
sketch  of  the  modern  German  theology  presents,  that  if  he 

and  entire  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  principles,  and  his  earnest 
zeal  in  thoir  propagation,  will  not  easily  pass  away.  Let  it  be  par¬ 
doned  to  private  affection  and  regard,  if  it  here  utters  the  wish  which 
indeed  could  be  fully  justified  on  public  grounds,  that  bis  liie  may- 
long  be  spared  to  the  church  and  the  country  of  which  he  is  so  bright 
an  ornament. 
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assumes  any  arbitrary  theory  for  the  interpretation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  no  extent,  and  no  depth  of  learning  will  save  him 
from  falling  into  the  wildest  error.  The  philosopher  may 
learn,  that  if  he  choose  to  form  any  theory  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  system,  he  must  philosophize  with  the  Bible  in  his 
hand,  and  verify  every  step  by  a  recourse  to  Scripture. 
And  the  man  of  science  may  learn  too,  that  the  principles 
which  he  applies  in  other  cases,  are  inapplicable  here — that 
there  is  nothing  to  discover  in  revelation  ;  that  the  province 
of  the  human  understanding  with  respect  to  Scripture,  is  to 
believe,  and  to  obey  it.  But  a  stronger,  and  perhaps  more 
im[)ortant  lesson  is  offered  on  that  subject,  which  is  said  to 
form  the  base,  and  the  boast  of  protestantism — the  right  of 
private  judgment.  I  speak  not,  of  course,  of  the  legal, 
or  even  of  the  moral  right;  but  of  the  right  as  possessed 
by  the  members,  and  especially  the  ministers  of  any  church. 
The  church  of  England  in  her  articles,  expressly  assumes 
the  exercise  of  an  authority  entirely  at  variance  with  it  ; 
the  practice,  at  least,  of  every  body,  even  of  dissenters,  is 
at  variance  with  it  also;  and  the  terrible  evils  resulting  in 
the  German  church  from  its  exercise,  are  the  strongest 
practical  proof  of  the  wisdom,  and  necessity  of  restraining 
it.  There  was  a  time,  however,  and  at  no  great  distance, 
when  a  strong  disposition  existed,  not  indeed,  in  the  largest 
or  most  respectable, but  in  the  most  clamorous  of  the  clergy 
of  England,  to  assert  the  right,  to  avoid  subscription,  or  to 
evade  its  force.  Many  of  their  declarations  have  indeed  been 
overstrained,  and  tortured  into  a  form,  far  different  from 
their  own,  and  in  their  controversies  with  the  Romanists 
of  the  present  day,  these  tortured  expressions  are  falsely 
and  shamefully  appealed  to,  as  conveying  the  sense  of  the 
English  clergy  on  this  great  question.  *  But  it  must  be  al- 

*  I  have  alluded  here  principally  to  the  grossly  unfair  accusations 
of  Dr.  Milner  in  his  ‘  End  of  Controversy.’  1  say  grossly  unfair,  be¬ 
cause  1  am  persuaded  that  Dr.  Mlllner  is  a  man  of  too  much  talent, 
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lowed,  that  as  the  declarations  on  this  point  stand  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  some  of  the  divines  to  whom  I  allude,  even  before 
their  adversaries  have  had  recourse  to  disingenuous  suppres- 

andtoo  general  knowledge,  not  to  know  perfectly  that  the  opinions 
which  he  can  cite  from  a  very  few  writers  of  the  English  church,  are 
not  the  opinions  of  that  church.  In  fact,  he  hath  misrepresented 
both  Balguy  and  others.  But  if  he  had  not  done  so,  can  he  believe, 
that  so  idle  a  style  of  arguing  as  the  attributing  to  an  adversary, 
opinions  which  he  disclaims.  Can  have  more  than  a  temporary  suc¬ 
cess?  I  wonder  that  a  man  of  character  and  honour,  can  descend  to 
such  arts,  or  take  advantage  of  the  church  being  deprived  of  her 
public  voice,  to  fix  on  her  opinions,  which,  in  his  heart,  he  knows  she 
condemns.  He,  however,  is  not  alone  in  these  discreditable  practi¬ 
ces,  but  is  joined  by  allies  from  a  very  different  quarter.  The  Uni¬ 
tarians  and  Catholics  unite  in  attempting  to  force  upon  us  on  all 
points,  the  opinions  of  Hoadly,  and  Paley,  and  Blackburne  with 
others  of  the  same  stamp  and  die.  Mr.  Belsham’s  late  reply  to  the 
Quarterly  Review,*  is  almost  entirely  built  on  the  fact,  that  the 

*  A  few  words  may  be  added  here  with  respect  to  that  Reply ,  whicli  is  ma¬ 
nifestly  too  feeble  and  impotent  for  the  tleviewer  to  waste  his  time  in  giving  a 
separate  answer  to  it. 

[1.]  Mr.  Belsham  complains  heavily  of  personality.  The  personality  con¬ 
sists  of  accusing  him,  not  from  any  personal  knowledge  of  him,  but  from  the 
evidence  of  his  works,  of  being  ignorant  and  superficial.  Whether  the  re¬ 
marks  are  courteously  expressed  or  not,  may  be  another  question  ;  but  if  a 
critic  may  not  express  the  opinion  of  an  author,  which  is  foi  ced  on  him  by  a 
perusal  of  many  of  that  author’s  works,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  personal,  there  is  an  end  of  criticism.  Of  a  different  kind  of  per¬ 
sonality,  Mr.  Belsham  affords  a  specimen,  when  [p.  3.]  instead  of  answering 
the  Reviewer’s  arguments,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  he  attacks  his  motives.  Of  rude 
and  vulgar  language  too,  such  as  the  Reviewer  never  ondescends  to  use,  Mr. 
B’s.  pages  supply  an  ample  harvest,  witness  the  following  canto  of  elegantiie 
Belshaminx.  Mr.  B.  calls  his  lieview'er,  an  obscure  drudge,  a  young  un¬ 
fledged  ecclesiastic,  a  gaping  Reviewer,  a  high  church  bigot,  a  sapient  criiic,  a 
conceited  Reviewer,  a  paragon  of  Reviewers,  guilty  of  base  calumny,  igno¬ 
rance,  malignity',  hypocricy,  stupidity  in  the  extreme,  intemperance,  slander, 
superediousness,  fsc.  8ic.  8ic.  This  is  indeed  language,  which,  1  should  have 
hoped,  no  one,  who  had  the  habits  of  a  gentleman,  could  debase  himself  by 
using. 

[2.]  Mr.  B.  (p.6 — 8.)  has  obviously  mistaken  the  charge  brought  against 
‘  coxcombs  in  learning.’  After  noticing  how  meagre  Mr.  B’s.  reading  is,  the 
Reviewer  says  in  passing,  that  on  the  other  liand,  he  does  not  commend  those 
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sions,  these  are  principles,  which  every  honest  mind  must 
disavow,  and  principles  which  it  must  give  the  bitterest  re¬ 
gret  to  every  true  son  of  the  church  of  England,  to  find  in 

opinions  which  the  Reviewer  maintains  to  be  those  of  the  churcli, 
are  not  the  opinions  of  Watson,  Paley,  &c.  to  whom  Mr.  B.  chuses 

who  seek  to  make  a  great  display  of  their  reading.  The  second  remark  Mr. 
li.  a[)pro[)riates  to  hirasself,  as  well  as  the  first ;  but  the  Reviewer  would  not 
he  so  foolish  as  to  accuse  him  in  one  page  of  displacing  too  little -reading,  and 
in  the  next,  of  too  much.  In  fact  .Mr.  H.  and  the  Unitarians  need  be  under 
no  apjirehensions  of  being  attacked  by  anj  one  for  a  superabundance  of  reading, 
or  of  learning. 

[3.]  Another  source  of  Mr.  B’s.  complaints  is,  that  the  Reviewer  has  attack¬ 
ed  Locke.  Neither  the  Reviewer,  or  any  one  else,  would  presume  to  deny  the 
acuteness  oi  Locke’s  work  on  the  Epistles  ;  but  every  churchman  must,  if  he 
examines  the  matter,  entirely  reject  the  theological  principle  of  Locke’s  e.xpo- 
sition.  That  principle  tends  directly  to  Socinianism  ;  .Mr.  B.  indeed  charges 
Uie  Reviewer  with  ignorance,  for  calling  Locke  a  Socinian,  and  says  he  was 
an  .\rian  ;  but  the  Reviewer  spoke  from  the  principles  of  his  work,  and  may 
well  retort  the  charge  of  ignorance  on  Mr.  B.  if  he  does  not  perceive  that 
thosa  principles  are  Socinian. 

But  to  retui’ii,  w  here  is  the  rashness  of  attacking  Locke  as  a  divine  }  Arch¬ 
deacon  Balguy,  whose  panegyric  .Mr.  B.  cites,  distinctly  states,  that  Locke  in- 
teiyireted  by  means  of  his  philosophy,  and  that  his  erudition  was  inferior  to 
that  of  many  w  ho  had  gone  before  him.  Locke  was  not  a  great  biblical  scho¬ 
lar,  nor  divine  ;  nay,  he  was  no  biblical  scholar  nor  divine  at  all,  nor  did  he  ever 
profess  to  be  so,  but  merely  by  means  of  close  attention  to  follow  out  reason¬ 
ings,  which  without  such  attiMition ,  could  hardly  be  understood. 

[4.]  Mr.  B.  afterwards  attacks  the  Reviewer  for  not  receiving  Dr.  Taylor’s 
Theoi'y  of  the  Gospel-Scheme,  when  he  can  cite  several  writers  of  our  commu¬ 
nion  as  aiiproving  it,  and  its  author.  He  especially  mentions  Bishop  Green 
and  Ur.  Hey,  as  approving  Dr.  Taylor’s  scheme  of  a  two-fold  justification.  If 
he  had  read  that  work  of  Dr.  Hey  which  he  quotes  so  often,  or  evesi  his  friends 
notes  and  extracts  from  it  [p.  15.]  he  might  have  found  even  there  [vol.  HI.  p- 
168.]  that  our  church  holds  the  doctrine  of  a  two-fold  justification,  and  that  it 
is  therefore  to  that,  and  not  to  any  new  doctrine  of  Dr.  Taylor's,  that  the  wri¬ 
ters  whom  he  quotes,  assent.  As  to  LY.  Hey’s  praise  of  Taylor,  he  calls  him 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Socinian  w’riters.  That  he  w  as  a  Socinian,  Mr.  B. 
would  boast.  Does  Mr.  B.  then  mean  to  say,  that  any  conscientious  divine  of 
the  ( '.hurch  of  England  could  assent  to  his  scheme,  when  be  understood  it  ;  or 
that  the  opinion  of  any  number  of  divines  [with  Bishop  Watson,  and  Dr.  Pa¬ 
ley  at  their  head]  who  diil  so,  can  have,  or  ought  to  have,  any  authority  with  tbe 
very  humblest  student  in  divinity,  who  has  rejected  Socinianism  When  Air. 
B.  has  answered  these  questions,  he  may  search  for  more  authorities  in  favour 
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the  works  of  any  one  of  her  members.  Deeply,  indeed,  is 
it  to  be  lamented  on  this,  and  on  other  accounts,  that  the 
church  is  deprived  of  a  right,  possessed  by  every  other' 

to  appeal,  as  great  luminaries,  men  of  profound  learning,  and  as  bet¬ 
ter  authorities  for  her  doctrines,  that  an  anonymous  Reviewer. 

of  Dr.  Taylor,  among  our  writers.  lam  very  far,  however,  from  denying  the 
use  of  Ur.  Taylor’s  book,  while  T  reject  his  principles.  The  collections  of  pas¬ 
sages  which  lie  has  made,  are  eminently  useful  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
his  having  been  a  man  of  verj  considerable  learuing. 

[5.]  I  must  object  decidedly  to  Mr.  R’s.  method  of  citing  Dr.  Paley,  and  Dr. 
IIe3%  He  does  them  gross  injustice,  when  he  tries  to  represent  them  as  so 
strongly  and  frequently  accusing  the  writers  of  Scripture  of  erroneous  opin¬ 
ions,  or  at  least  sujiposing  that  they  might  hold  such  opinions,  See.  The  simple 
fact  is,  that  Paley  and  Hey  frequently  suppose  themselves  arguing  with  infidels, 
who  would  not  allow  eitlier  the  inspiration  or  necessary  correctness  of  every 
thing  in  Sci’ipture  ;  and  they  endeavour  to  show  the  truth  of  Christianity,  even 
without  these  concessions,  Dr.  Paley,  for  example,  in  the  passage  cited  by 
Mr.  B.  [p.  28.]  says  expressly,  ‘In  arguing  with  unbelievers,  it  is  competent 
to  say,  give  me  the. apostle’s  testimonj',  and  1  do  not  want  their  judgment 
and  both  he  and  Hey  constantly  argue  on  the  same  suppersition.  But  it  is  very 
discreditable  to  Mr.  B.  to  represent  concessions  for  the  sake  of  argument,  as 
concessions  really  made.  These  remarks  apply  most  strongly  to  the  extracts 
from  Hey  in  pp.  1.  and  2,  of  the  notes  extracts,  to  the  first  of  those  from  Mi- 
chaelis  at  p.  22,  and  to  th.at  from  Bisliop  Gastrell  at  p.  20. 

[6.]  Mr.  B,  or  his  friend,  has  obviously  been  guilty  ef  one  great  piece  of  in¬ 
justice  to  several  great  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  well  as  to  the 
Reviewer.  Like  the  German  divines,  Mr.  B.  seeks  to  explain  away  all  the 
strong  passages  in  Scripture,  by  representing  the  writers  as  reasoning  on  .lew_ 
ish  principles,  or  in  the  Jewish  taste,  or  in  using  the  argumentum  ad  hominem. 
Wlien  the  Reviewer  objects  to  this,  Mr.  B’s  friend  cites  VVarhurton,  Chandler 
Sherlock,  Atterbury,  Paley,  fkc.  as  approving  of  such  a  principle  of  explana” 
•tion.  But  the  whole  question  is  one  of  degree.  The  Reviewer  never  seeks  to 
exclude  it  vhollj', but  to  limit  its  application;  and  unless  Mr.  B’s  friend  be¬ 
lieves  that  t!ie  writers  whom  lie  cites,  would  go  the  same  lengths  as  he  does,  he 
has  no  right  to  appeal  to  them.  He  assuredly  knows  that  they  would  reject 
such  an  extension  of  their  principles  with  indignation. 

The  only  remark  besides,  which  seems  necessary  is  this.  Mr.  B’s.  friend 
[p.  46.]  is  very  indignant  at  the  Ueviewer’s  accusing  Mr.  B.  of  an  intention  of 
rejecting  prophecj%  and  says,  that  the  Heviewer  garbled  the  w  ords.  The  Re¬ 
viewer  did  no  such  thing  ;  but  1  will  quote  the  whole  sentence.  4Vhen  1  liave 
observed  that  in  varions  parts  of  the  book,  thetmth  of  parts  of  the  Old  I  esta- 
ment  is  questioned,  I  ask  wiiat  other  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  ?  ‘  He  [the  apostle]  probably  referred  [in  2  Tim.  iii.  IC.]  only  to  the 
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church,  nay,  by  every  body  of  dissenters  from  her,  how¬ 
ever  small  or  insignificant,  that,  namely,  of  deliberating  ia 
her  collective  capacity,  of  speaking  with  her  public  voice, 
and  putting  the  seal  of  her  public  condemnation,  on  princi¬ 
ples  so  utterly  disavowed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
her  own  members,  in  the  age  when  they  were  pht  forth, 
and  so  entirely  at  variance  with  every  principle  of  her  own. 
This  cloud  indeed  has  passed  away  from  us  ;  common  sense 
has  shown  the  utter  hopelessness  of  a  church  existing  with¬ 
out  making  a  declaration  of  faith,  and  requiring  her  minis¬ 
ters  to  subscribe  to  it,  and  common  honesty  and  honour 
have  pointed  out  the  disgrace  of  countenancing  subscription 
to  that  declaration  in  any  but  its  literal,  and  obvious  sense. 
Nay,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  the  expression  of  other  princi¬ 
ples  would,  in  this  day,  be  greeted  with  such  an  expression 
of  universal  disgust,  as  is  always  due  to  every  form  and  de¬ 
gree  of  equivocation  and  evasion.  Yet  these  principles 
were  avowed  by  men  estimable  in  the  highest  degree  in 
other  points,  and  who,  on  other  points,  would  assuredly 
have  regarded  evasion  or  equivocation  with  contempt. 
Neither  were  they  faithless  to  the  Christian  cause,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  views  of  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  defended 
it  with  zeal  and  ability  and  earnestness.  One  cause  of  their 
error  seems  to  have  been  what  may  well  be  a  cause  for 
error  again  in  these  days,  or  in  days  to  come,  either  an  ig¬ 
norance,  or  an  undervaluing  of  the  nature,  the  constitution 

Even  Mr.  Belsham  must  know,  that  no  fair  inference  can  be  made 
from  talents  to  opinions,  and  must  be  aware,  as  well  as  Dr.  Milner, 
of  the  unfairness  of  his  premises,  and  the  falsehood  of  his  deductions. 
I  should  conceive,  that  the  Catholics  would  not  be  very  proud  of 
their  allies,  or  of  maintaining  the  same  wretched  sophism  as  the  Uni¬ 
tarians. 

prophetic  Scriptures,  i»hich,//’_§'cnw/ne,  are  unquestionably  inspired.’  Atr.' 
It’s,  friend  contends  that  the  remainder  of  the  note  would  destroy  any  notion 
j)f  Mr.  B’s.  being  unfavourable  to  prophecy.  I  have  read  it  again  very  care¬ 
fully,  hut  can  find  nothing  to  justify  this  assertion. 

n 
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and  requirements  of  the  church,  and  more  especially  of  one 
like  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  the  constant  fault  of 
mankind,  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  blessings  to  forget  or 
overlook  the  source  whence  they  flow,  and  as  the  question 
of  church  government  and  constitution  had  not  been  brought 
into  view,  by  an  especial  controversy  at  the  time  to  which 
we  allude,  its  necessity  faded  from  the  mind,  and  loose  in¬ 
definite  views  of  the  excellence  of  Christianity  in  general, 
were  substituted.  These  divines  forgot,  that  they  were 
not  ministers  of  any  indefinite,  but  of  a  definite  form  of 
Christianity  ;  that  they  had  recorded  their  belief,  that  that 
was  the  true  and  apostolical  form,  and  that  consequently, 
they  were  bound  by  every  tie,  to  support  and  defend  the 
views  of  Christianity,  which  that  form  enforced  and  pre¬ 
scribed.  The  fair  sounding  words  of  liberty  and  of  free¬ 
dom  from  control,  exercised  that  undue  sway,  which  they 
always  do  exercise,  when  their  meaning  is  not  severely 
tried,  and  they  who  by  their  own  acts  had  renounced  that 
freedom,  forgot  their  own  act,  and  became  its  warmest  ad¬ 
vocates.  And  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  in  this  present 
day,  while  the  effects  are  diflerent,  there  is  the  same  igno¬ 
rance,  and  the  same  forgetfulness  of  the  leading  principle, 
and  constitution  of  our  church.  When  we  observe  how 
much  there  is  of  impatient  submission  to  authority,  how 
much  desire  there  is  in  individuals  to  quit  their  own  sphere, 
to  suggest  and  pursue  their  own  plans  for  the  confirmation, 
or  advancement  of  the  Christian  cause,  to  become  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  general  Christianity,  and  to  testify  an  indifierence 
to  forms  of  belief,  and  of  worship,  we  cannot  but  believe, 
that  in  those  individuals,  there  must  be  a  strange  ignorance 
of  what  is  required  of  them  by  the  church  to  which  they 
belong.  In  a  deep  feeling  of  the  evils  caused  by  such  pro¬ 
ceedings,  we  cannot  but  earnestly  beseech  those  who  are 
about  to  become  public  teachers  in  our  church,  not  to  over- 
lootk  this  essential  branch  of  a  clerical  education,  but  to  study 
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deeply  her  constitution,  and  to  understand  what  is  the  real 
situation  of  the  minister  of  an  episcopal  church,  and  what 
are  his  duties  before  they  undertake  them.  True,  indeed, 
it  is,  that  the  Christian  spirit  may  exist,  independently  of 
all  this.  True  it  is,  that  at  the  farthest  verge  of  the  earth, 
and  i  emote  from  every  form  of  every  church,  the  spirit  of 
Christian  hope,  love,  and  joy,  may  glow  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Christian.  But  that  neither  diminishes  the  necessity 
for  forms  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  nor  lessens  their 
obligation  when  received.  Their  necessity  and  their  ex¬ 
pediency  vve  need  not,  and  we  will  not  consider  here;  but 
thus  much  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  who  has  become  the 
minister  of  a  form,  which  professes  to  be  apostolical,  has 
both  set  to  the  solemn  record  of  his  belief,  that  that  claim 
can  be  justified,  and  has  assumed  every  obligation,  which 
such  a  profession  implies.  Before  he  does  so,  he  may,  if 
he  pleases,  become  the  minister  of  another  form,  or  the 
minister  of  Christianity  under  no  form  ;  but  when  he  has 
done  so,  he  has  declared,  that  in  his  belief,  the  one  only 
true  and  effectual  way  of  carrying  on  his  Master’s  work 
on  earth,  is  that  way,  on  which  he  has  entered,  and  that 
that  form,  to  which  he  has  declared  his  adherence,  is  the 
form  approved  by  his  Master  himself.  He  is  therefore  be* 
come  now  tne  minister  of  a  churchy  and  as  such,  must  pur¬ 
sue  the  road  which  that  church  dictates.  He  must  no  lon¬ 
ger  think  his  own  thoughts,  or  form  bis  own  plans,  but  he 
must  teach  what  the  church  commands  in  the  sphere  which 
she  assigns.  He  may  think  that  at  some  time,  something 
is  left  in  that  church  undone,  which  should  be  done,  some¬ 
thing  done,  which  should  be  left  undone — but  he  will 
know  also  that  it  belongs  not  to  him  to  remedy  the  error, 
or  supply  the  deficiency.  He  will  know,  that  God,  under 
whose  especial  guidance  he  believes  the  church  to  be,  may 
indeed  permit  evil;  but  that  his  good  spirit  will  rectify 
what  is  wrong,  and  supply  what  is  wanting  in  the  appoint'- 
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e.d  way,  and  at  the  due  season.  His  one  aim  will  therefore 
be  to  understand  fully  what  the  spirit  of  the  church  is — his 
one  aim  to  fulfil  it,  to  unite  with,  not  to  separate  from  his 
brethren,  to  yield  a  ready  and  cheerful  obedience  to  his 
superiors,  not  to  endeavour  to  escape  from  it. 

And,  (if  it  may  be  permitted,  in  conclusion,  to  quit  for  a 
moment  the  more  immediate  object  of  these  discourses,) 
does  there  not  hence  arise  another,  and  a  more  solemn  ex¬ 
hortation  still  to  those  who  are  about  to  become  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  church  ?  If  it  be  true,  that  that  church  is  indeed 
God’s  church,  as  they  have  declared  that  they  believe  it  to 
be,  if  they  who  become  her  ministers,  become  therefore 
God’s  ministers,  are  they  not  at  once  bound  to  give  them¬ 
selves  wholly  to  her  service  ?  It  will  not  be  enough  that 
they  pursue  her  plans  when  they  engage  in  the  duties  con¬ 
nected  with  their  profession,  because  they  believe  her  work 
to  be  God’s  work,  but  for  that  same  solemn  reason  they 
must  devote  to  her  every  thought,  every  hope,  every  af¬ 
fection.  No  man  having  put  his  hand  to  this  work,  and 
looking  back,  is  fit  for  it.  I’he  common  professions  of 
ordinary  life  require  this,  require  the  full  devotion  of  the 
heart  and  mind  ;  and  shall  the  church  demand,  or  obtain 
less  ?  They  give  a  tone  to  the  whole  thought,  a  colour  to 
the  whole  life ;  and  shall  the  church  alone  be  contented 
with  a  half  service,  a  perpetual  vacillation  from  layman  to 
priest,  from  priest  to  layman  ?  Can  he  who  is  the  minister 
of  God,  hope  to  edify  God’s  people  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  to-day,  unless  to-morrow  too,  he  recall  to  them,  that^ 
holy,  that  indelible  character  in  his  business,  his  pursuits, 
and  his  amusement  ?  Can  the  people  believe,  that  the  work 
of  God  is  of  such  moment,  unless  he  who  has  taken  on  him¬ 
self  to  perform  it,  devote  his  whole  being  to  its  perform¬ 
ance  ?  But,  indeed,  can  it  be  performed  otherwise  1  It  is 
a  fatal  error  to  suppose,  that,  because  in  the  external  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  church,  there  is  nothing 
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diflicult,  nothing  which  requires  the  devotion  of  any  large 
portion  of  the  time,  the  profession  itself  therefore  requires 
no  such  devotion.  For  these  very  duties  will  be  coldly  and 
unprofitably  discharged,  unless  the  mind,  by  constantly 
dwelling  on  the  subject,  is  deeply  impressed  with  its  im¬ 
portance  ;  the  studies  of  the  profession  require  from  all, 
whether  they  look  to  be  the  public  defenders,  or  the  pri¬ 
vate  advocates  of  the  church,  the  whole  time  which  can  be 
allotted  to  them,  more  especially  in  times,  when  disbelief 
and  dissent,  and  opposition,  are  perpetually  assuming  some 
new  shape,  and  offering  some  new  difficulty,  and  on  those 
solemn  and  awful  occasions,  when  the  servant  of  God  is 
called  on  to  attend  the  last  fearful  scenes  of  life,  idly  will 
he  be  called  on,  fatally,  perhaps,  to  the  poor  penitent,  fatally 
most  assuredly,  to  himself,  will  he  answer  the  call,  unless 
he  answer  it  with  a  heart,  which  is  raised  above  the  ordi¬ 
nary  thoughts  of  ordinary  life,  hallowed,  sanctified,  and 
spiritualized.  And  so  the  whole  man  must  be  given  to  the 
service  of  the  church  with  a  deep  feeling  of  regret,  that  the 
offering  is  at  best  so  little  worthy  of  her,  and  an  intimate 
persuasion,  that  with  less,  her  work  cannot  be  done.  There 
must  be  no  other  thought,  than  the  promotion  of  that  pure 
form  of  religion  which  she  teaches,  no  other  employment 
than  its  advancement,  no  hope,  no  pleasure,  no  delight,  but 
its  extension,  its  triumph,  its  victory.  Shame,  and  guilt, 
^nd  sorrow,  be  on  him,  who  can  either  engage  in  that  holy 
warfare  from  mere  hopes  of  worldly  advancement ;  or  who 
can  take  it  on  him,  as  the  service  of  a  party,  and  introduce 
into  it  the  unchristian  feelings  ot  worldly  contention. ,  But 
shame,  and  guilt,  and  sorrow  on  him  too,  who  takes  that 
service  on  him  with  indifference,  and  without  a  firm  re¬ 
solution  to  devote  the  best  talents,  and  best  energies  he 
possesses  to  it.  If  any  of  you  are  about  to  become  the 
ministers  of  God  thoughtlessly,  and  with  indifference  to 
your  profession — if  any  of  you  are  about  to  become  his 
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ministers,  merely  because  his  service  offers  you  some  pros¬ 
pect  of  temporal  provision,  be  persuaded  to  renounce  your 
intention,  for  with  such  thoughts  and  feelings,  there  can  be 
no  devotion  to  his  cause,  and  yours  w'ill  be  an  unworthy, 
and  an  unacceptable  service.  Renounce  it  for  the  sake  of 
a  righteous  cause,  which  your  carelessness  will  injure  ;  re¬ 
nounce  it  for  your  own  sake,  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
strict  and  solemn  account,  which  the  minister  of  God  must 
one  day  give  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
heavy  doom  which  awaits  the  sleeping  and  careless  watch¬ 
man.  On  the  other  hand,  be  not  deterred,  if  you  have  a 
real  and  firm  desire  to  become  God’s  servants,  by  any  fear 
of  the  duties  to  be  required  of  you.  With  the  trial,  there 
comes  strength  to  the  righteous  heart,  with  the  difficulty, 
support  and  encouragement.  The  comfort  and  the  help  of 
the  Spirit  which  will  be  given  to  all  that  ask  it,  will  be 
given  in  full  measure  to  you,  and  will  carry  you  through 
every  trial,  and  every  danger.  You  are  to  engage  in 
studies,  which,  most  of  all  studies,  enlarge  and  elevate  the 
mind — in  duties,  which,  most  of  all  duties,  tranquillize 
and  sanctify  it.  You  are  to  do  the  work  of  God  in  the 
world — You  are  to  be  a  source  of  light,  and  truth,  and  bles¬ 
sing,  and  under  every  difficulty  and  discouragement,  your 
reward  here,  will  be  the  consciousness  of  having  laboured 
diligently  for  the  good  of  mankind  ;  hereafter,  it  will  be 
the  approval  of  that  Master,  who  will  receive  his  good  and 
faithful  servant  into  his  own  eternal  joy. 


With  respect  to  Kuinoeel,  I  find  his  work  getting  into 
such  general  use  (an  honour  little  deserved  in  my  opinion 
by  any  particular  merit  of  the  author,  either  as  a  critic  or 
an  interpreter)  that  I  cannot  but  bring  together  a  few  of  his 
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opinions  and  remarks,  in  order  to  set  the  book  in  the  pro¬ 
per  point  of  view.  I  will  take  a  little  of  the  commentary 
on  St.  Matthew.  On  chap.  i.  ver.  IS.  a  page  and  a  half 
is  given  to  the  detail  of  the  Rationalists’  opinions  as  to  the 
birth  of  Christ  from  a  virgin,  viz.  that  it  is  either  false,  or 
a  philosophic  mythus,  arising  from  the  exalted  actions  of 
the  Messiah,  and  from  the  sense  given  to  Christ’s  declara¬ 
tions,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that  besides,  every 
ancient  nation  has  had  heroes  born  of  a  virgin,  or  even 
without  a  mother.  The  note  concludes  with  a  reference  to 
Ammon’s  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  the  histories  of 
Christ’s  birth,  and  the  works  of  Gabler,  Bauer  and  Rosen- 
mueller  on  this  point ;  the  three  first  at  any  rate  prominent 
among  the  most  violent  Rationalists.  In  ver.  20,  21.  we 
are  told  that  as  the  Jews  referred  all  unexpected  events  to 
invisible  ministers  of  God,  the  author  wished  only  to  show, 
by  mentioning  the  vision  of  the  angel,  that  it  was  by  God’s 
providence,  that  Joseph  did  not  reject  his  wife. 

In  ver.  22,  23.  it  is  decided  without  hesitation,  that  the 
prophecy  alleged,  never  applied  to  Jesus,  and  is  only  an 
accommodation.  A  double  sense  is  entirely  denied  by  all 
these  writers. 

Chapter  ii.  1.  We  have  a  direct  assertion,  that  if  not 
here,  at  least  in  St.  Luke,  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  is 
used  as  authority,  and  in  the  Prolegomena,  this  ‘  Gospel  of 
the  Infancy,’  is  said  to  be  derived  from  traditions  in  the 
family  of  Jesus,  preserved  because  they  always  expected 
him  to  be  eminent. 

Ver.  17.  The  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  had  not  thedeast  re¬ 
ference  to  the  murder  of  the  Innocents. 

Chap.  iii.  2.  We  have  here  an  account  of  all  the  false 
notions  entertained  of  the  Messiah,  and  a  direct  assertion, 
that  Christ  accommodated  himself  to  them  as  far  as  he  could 
without  hinderance  to  his  own  doctrine  ;  and  so  endeavour¬ 
ed  gradually  to  teach  them  better  notions.  Then  we  have 
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a  detail  of  Eckermann’s  opinions,  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  means  only  the  society  of  Christ’s  disciples  ;  that 
to  be  received  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  means  nothing 
but  to  profess  Christianity  ;  and  that  by  Christ’s  advent, 
and  judgment,  is  only  meant  that  happiness  in  a  future  life 
depends  on  the  degree  of  zeal  shown  for  Christ’s  doctrines 
on  earth. 

Ver.  3.  The  words  of  Isaiah,  ‘The  voice  of  one,  &c.’ 
are  a  promise  of  the  prophet  to  his  countrymen  of  better 
times,  in  which  he  uses  poetic  images,  that  ‘  God  himself 
will  come  to  assist  his  people,  &c.’ 

Ver.  11.  ‘  The  Holy  Spirit’  is  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
heavenly  doctrine. 

Ver.  16.  The  explanation  of  the  ‘  heavens  opening,  &c.’ 
is  thus  given.  Jesus  after  his  baptism  was  praying — it 
lightened,  his  face  shone  with  joy,  fortitude,  and  constancy, 
his  words  were  full  of  divine  wisdom  ;  and  from  that  time 
he  appeared  ornamented  with  the  excellent  gifts  of  a  teach¬ 
er,  and  acted  the  part  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  to  complete  this 
(ver.  17.)  ‘the  voice  from  heaven’  was  thunder,  and  the 
word  means  declaring  or  showing,  as  the  thunder 

was  taken  by  John  for  a  public  declaration  of  God,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah  ! 

These  last  happy  explanations  are  Kuinoeel’s  own,  that 
is,  not  original  inventions,  but  meeting  his  approbation  ; 
nor  is  any  other  given  or  hinted  at,  as  ever  adopted  by  the 
orthodox. 

Chap.  iv.  The  devil  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
perhaps  the  high  priest,  who  at  intervals  tried  whether  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  Kuinoeel  men¬ 
tions  all  the  other  explanations,  and  states,  likewise,  that 
none  is  wholly  satisfactory.  In  his,  however,  he  saj’^s, 
most  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  others  vanish.  In 
ver.  2.  we  are  told,  that  by  Christ’s  fasting,  is  only  meant 
that  he  lived  on  herbs,  fruits,  wild  honey,  &c.  . 
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Jn  chap,  viii.  4.  hp  gives  cprtginly  his  opinion  ggainst 
the  naturalizing  way  of  explaining  the  miracles  ;  gflcli*.g, 
however,  that  there  may  be  some  occasions  where  even  a 
sober  interpreter  may  depart  from  the  common  methods  pf 
explanation,  without  b.eing  attacked  for  it — though  therp 
will  be  more  where  he  will  confess,  that  he  cannqt  say  any 
thing  certain.  But  that  others  may  judge  of  the  naturaliz¬ 
ing  style  of  explanation,  he  says  he  will  occasionally  give 
specimens,  especially  from  Paulus,  selecting  on  ly  the  pro¬ 
bable,  and  certainly  ingenious  conjectures.  In  the 
course  of  this  very  chapter,  he  gives  two  of  these  probable 
and  ingenious  conjectures, 

The  first  is  at  ver.  27.  where  Jesus  stills  thg  tempest. 
The  author  of  Remarks  on  Paulus’s  Commentary  says,  that 
Jesus  prayed  with  a  loud  voice,  and  uplifted  hands — and 
that  all  he  said  could  not  be  heard — and  that  the  disciples 
supposed  from  the  event,  not  from  any  thing  they  hear^^ 
that  he  had  quelled  the  storm — and  so  very  nearly  Krum- 
macher  (pudet!)  and  Thiess  of  coursq. 

The  second  is  at  ver.  28,  and  following,  where  Eich- 
horn’s  ingenious  and  probable  conjecture  is,  that  as  the  de¬ 
moniac  fancied  that  a  legion  qf  evil  spirits  had  possession  of 
him,  Christ  humoured  his  fancy,  iWid  managed  so,  that  he 
rushed  violently  on  the  herd  of  swine,  and  drove  them  into 
the  .sea,  and  then  ‘  when  he  believed  that  the  evil  spirits 
had  gone  into  the  swine,  lie  recovered  his.  former  health.^. 
Nothing  can  assuredly^  be  more  easy,  ingenious  ov  probc^- 
ble.  But  let  us  hear  ?Lnoi\\Qr  ingenious  and  ju'obuble  con¬ 
jecture  on  this  same  subject.  A  certain  Schmidt  tells  us, 
that  when  the  svyineherds  were  attending  to  Jesus,  instead 
pf  minding  their  business,  tfie  pigs  got  too  near  the  shore, 
fought,  and  many  of  them  fell  over,  and  that  then  Jesus 
took  advantage  of  this,  and  told  the  madman,  that  the  evil 
spirits  had  gone  out  of  his  body^  into  the  swine  !  This,  I 
suppose,  is  Kuinocel’s  own  notion,  for  he  says  a  little  below, 
jn  inquiring  how  Jesus  came  to  do  so  great  injury'  to  the 
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swine  herds,  that  if  we  admit  Schmidt’s  opinion,  Christ 
will  require  no  apology. 

I  judge  it  unnecessary  to  give  further  specimens  of  Kui- 
noelh’s  method  of  commenting.  I  shall  only  add,  that  there 
is  hardly  one  wild  and  wicked  opinion  set  afloat  by  others, 
which  he  does  not  retail ;  I  can  therefore  have  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  my  regret  at  his  work  being  used  by  students 
in  divinity.  It  is  convenient  for  those  of  maturer  judgment, 
who  do  not  read  German,  and  yet  wish  to  know  the  Ra¬ 
tionalist’s  style  of  commenting — but  it  would  be  one  of  the 
last  books  I  should  think  of  giving  to  young  men,  whose 
minds  and  judgments  are  not  sufficiently  formed  to  take 
general  vieivs  of  this  subject,  but  may  be  prejudiced  on, 
particular  points  by  these  ingenious  and  jwohahle  conjec¬ 
tures. 

I  think  Rosenmueller’s  book  on  the  New  Testament  less 
objectionable ;  though  I  quite  agree  in  Bishop  Blomfield’s 
opinion,  that  there  is  very  little  that  is  new'^  in  it,  and  that 
that  little  is  usually  wrong.  (Reference  to  Jewish  Ti’adi- 
tion,  p.  26.) 


I  cannot  conclude  these  notes,  without  a  few  general  ob¬ 
servations.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  perhaps  appear  no 
mark  of  discretion  to  bring  forward  such  a  mass  of  mischie¬ 
vous  and  evil  opinions  to  public  view;  and  assuredly  I 
should  not  have  done  so,  if  -the  subject  were  a  new  one  in 
this  country.  But  all  the  worst  part  of  these  opinions,  the 
decided  rejection  of  every  ihing  miraculous  and  mysterious, 
is  already  before  us,  in  works  which  are  in  by  far  too  gen¬ 
eral  use,  those,  for  example,  of  Rosenmueller  and  Kuinoeel. 
It  is  presented  too  in  those  works,  in  a  shape  best  calculated 
(I  do  not  mean  by  design)  to  deceive  and  mislead.  For  it 
is  presented  as  the  fruit  of  laborious  and  recondite  inves¬ 
tigation  on  the  part' of  men,  about  whom  we  have  no  other 
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indications  that  they  are  not  believers  in  Christianity  as  we 
are.  The  student  lias  nothing  positive  to  warn  him,  that 
the  acceptance  of  these  opinions  is  inconsistent  with  belief 
in  it ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  when  the  mind  is  only  in 
progress,  there  is  nothing  more  captivating,  than  theories 
which  tend  to  simplify,  to  level,  and  to  reduce.  I  have 
therefore  thought,  that  a  distinct  statement  of  the.  principles 
of  the  Rationalists — a  proof  that  they  are  not  believers  in 
revelation,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  that 
disbelief,  by  sending  them  with  prejudiced  minds  to  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Scripture,  has  been  the  parent  of  these 
strange  expositions — would  not  only  be  useful,  but  that  it 
is  necessary  to  dispel  the  obscurity  which  may  hang  over 
the  doctrines  of  the  Rationalists  here,  and  be  favourable  to 
their  propagation. 

It  may  perhaps  be  observed,  that  I  have  rarely  made  any 
remark  in  refutation  of  the  doctrines  I  have  mentioned.  In 
truth,  I  have  seldom  felt  it  necessary,  for  in  nine  instances 
out  of  ten,  the  opinions  of  the  Rationalists,  are  opinions, 
which  have  been  expressed  a  thousand  times  in  the  pages  of 
Deistical  writers,  and  as  often  refuted.  The  only  novelty 
about  them  is  the  simple  fact  of  their  being  now  expressed 
by  men  calling  themselves  believers  in  Christianity,  and 
holding  high  situations  in  a  Christian  church.  With  res¬ 
pect  to  what  is,  if  not  an  absolute  novelty,  yet  the  leading 
one  of  the  system,  viz.  the  accommodation-theory,  I  have 
made  some  remarks  in  these  Discourses — and  I  cannot  but 
add  another  here — that  however  ingeniously  supported  by 
the  selection  of  instances,  however  finely  woven  the  web 
may  be,  it  is  broken  at  once  by  the  simple  perusal  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  decided  conviction,  I  feel  assured, 
on  every  man’s  mind,  before  such  a  theory  is  brought  under 
his  no!  ice,  is,  that  Christ  instead  of  seeking  favour  and  re¬ 
ception  for  his  doctrines,  by  bowing  to  popular  opinions, 
perpetually  exposed  himself  to  misrepresentation,  and  some¬ 
times  to  danger,  by  his  uncompromising  opposition  to  them 
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-—arid  that  ther^4s^nb  feature  in  his  character  inore  l^ettiark- 
6hle  than  his  rejectibn  arid  bold  condemnation  of  every 
favoiirite  traclltibn,  and  every  pbpUlar  principle,  which  he 
thought  injurious.  In  morals,  in  speculation,  in  faith,  al- 
ihbst  everiy  Word  he  said  mlisl  have  ^hocked  the  prejudices^ 
And  Wounded  the  feelings  of  some  of  his  hearers,  and  that 
hot  only  by  implication,  but  fery  frequently  too  by  the 
bold  and  severe  rebukes  directly  addressed  to  therri  I 
can  never  indeed  think  bf  the  theory  of  accommodation 
without  wbnder,  that  men  whd  are  at  least  ingenious  and 
inquiring,  should  have  adopted  "what,  it  appears  to  me,  the 
most  Superficial  inquiry  must  teach  all  to  reject.  ' 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  express  my  sincere  pleasure 
In  knowing,  that  in  Germany,  a  better  order  of  things  may 
be  shortly  expected.  Some  of  the  Rationalists  have  openly 
rettacted — some  are  silent — the  system  is  on  the  decline, 
and  the  new  appointments  to  theological  chairs,  are  made 
from  a  better  class  of  thinkers  and  scholars.  In  fact,  it 
C'diild  never  be  expected  that  in  a  nation  like  the  Germans, 
sb  addicted  to  the  loftiest  speculations,  a  system  so  grovel¬ 
ling  in  its  principles,  and  so  debasing  ih  their  application, 
could  haVe  any  long  reign.  We  mtist  only  fervently  wish 
fot  them,  that  their  new  inclinations  may  be  fostered  and 
edhfirmed  by  a  better  external  regulation  of  the  church ; 
and  for  biirsBlves,  that  in  our  increasing,  or  rather  commen¬ 
cing  acquaintance  with  German  Writers,  We  may  remember 
iiiat  What  has  been  Unfdrtunately  first  brought  to  our  notice, 
is  already  rejected  and  condemned,  by  those  to  whbrh  it 
iiwed  its  rise  and  propagation. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

§  I.  Various  modes  of  instruction  §  TI,  TIT,  TV.  General 
view  of  the  catechetical  mode  and  its  use.  §  V.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  of  the  catechetical  instruction  of  the  Apostles ;  that  in 
instructing  the  ignorant,  they  used  this  mode  altogether. 
§  VI. — XIV.  Nature  of  the  Apostolic  catechesis.  Funda¬ 

mental  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  were  taught, 
distinctly  enumerated  from  Heb.  vi.  1.  §  XV. — XVlIf. 

The  catechumens  ;  among  whom,  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
Corinthians  and  Hebrews  are  particularly  mentioned :  also 
Theophilus  and  Apollos.  §  XIX.  The  manner  in  which 
the  .dpostles  conducted  these  instructions.  IVhether  they 
composed  a  catechetical  comp  end?  §  XX. — XXI.  The  order. 
§  XXII. — XXVI.  The  form,  and  qualities  of  this  mode  of 
instruction. 


Section  I. 

Thuth  can  evidently  be  imparted  in  different  ways  to 
different  individuals.  Hence  there  are  two  modes  of  in¬ 
struction  accommodated  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner. 
One  is  called  tlie  exoteric  and  the  other  the  acroamaiic 
m^xle  ;  the  former  is  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the 
more  ignorant  class — of  those,  whose  capacity  is  not  adapt- 
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ed  to  the  most  elevated  subjects  and  the  most  refined  mode 
of  treatment,  and  who  wish  to  acquire  only  the  first  prin-r 
ciples  and  necessary  outliiies  of  any  science  The  latter 
or  the  acroa^nalic  mode  is  used,  when  such  minds,  as  can 
grasp  the  most  profound  and  intricate  truths,  are  to  rec  ive 
that  cultivation,  which  may  fit  them  for  more  ixtepsive 
progress. 

«  «  »  ^ 

[The  remainder  of  thie  section  is  taken  up  with  showing  that  the 
ancient  philosophers,  and  Aristotle  in  particular,  employed  this  two¬ 
fold  mode  of  instruction ;  and  wnth  a  conjecture  concerning  its 

origin-] 

Seciion.  If. 

According  to  these  two  modes,  the  outlines  of  the 
Christian  religion  are  commonly  tatight,  and  hence Theoh»gy 
also  is  divided  into  exoteric  and  acroamatic.  To  the  form¬ 
er  of  these,  belongs  catechetical  theology,  which  compre¬ 
hends  only  the  principal  and  most  necessary  truths  of 
Christian  doctrine,  and  requires  a  method  adapted  io  the 
capacity  of  the  more  simple  and  igm  rant  class  of  men. 
It  admits  neither  intricacy  in  the  subjects  which  are  pro¬ 
posed,  nor  obscurity  in  thejr  discussion,  nop  artificial  defi¬ 
nitions,  nor  a  citation  of  various  writers  and  opinions. 
The  mode  of  instruction  in  ihis  branch  of  Theology  is 
called  catec/iesis,  which  is  a  Greeh  word,  and  is  derived 
from  the  verb  This  verb  seldom  occurs  among 

profane  writers,  but  very  often  in  the  New  Testament, 
although  in  different  senses.  For  at  one  time  xaTrf/sis&ui 
has  the  same  general  meaning,  as  to  hear  any  iking, 
to  learn  by  common  report .  Actsxxi.  At  anoil.er 
time,  it  means,  to  he  instructed  in  things j)ertadning  tore-^ 
Ugion,  as  it  is  used  Rom.  ii.  18.  Gal.  vi.  6.  1  Cop.  j^iv.  19, 
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In  another  place  xarriysxiv  means  to  initiate  in  theriidiments 
of  the  Christian  faith  whetherlhatniay  be  done  in  writing, 
or  by  the  living  voice.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  words 
of  Luke(chap.  i.  -4.)  in  which  he  thus  addresses  Theophiius, 
to  whom  he  had  inscribed  his  Gospel:  i'va  iTnyvw?  dlv  xa- 
Xoywv  r'yiv  aff^aXsiav,  —  That  thou  mayest  know  the 
certainty  of  those  thinf!^s,  wherein  thou  hast  been  in\ 
structed.  For  Luke  here  evidently  speaks  of  a  more  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  in  distinction  from  that  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christian  doctrine  which 
Theophilus  had  already  acquired.  The  same  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Acts  xviii.  25,  where  Apollos  is  said  to  be  xarri^TifxsvoS 
Trjv  oSov  rS  xvm, — instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
For  as  he  had  only  been  instructed  concerning  the  baptism 
of  John,  and  was  afterwards  taught  the  way  of  God  more 
perfectly,  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  as  appears  from  verse 
£6,  it  is^evident,  that  that  knowledge  with  which  he  had 
at  first  been  imbued,  was  only  elementary  and  fundamentalj 
This  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  ecclesiastical  wri¬ 
ters.  We  can  adduce  the  Constitutiones  Apostolicas,* 
where  it  is  said, — o  fAiXXwv  xarTjp^'SKTcfai  tov  Xo'yov  S'j(fs[3sa.i, 
Kaidc'jsd^u  tS  /SaTTr/tf/jiaTog  'rrs^i  “tS  dyswri^^  yvwo'iv  ‘rrjv  vs^t 
Tis  bis  (xovoysva?  eirtyvuxnv  ‘n^v  vspl  n  ayla  ■ffvsj/j.arog  ‘)rX''/]|o^oPiay, 
Let  him  who  is  to  he  initiated  in  the  doctrine  of  piety ^ 
he  ted  as  hy  the  hand,  before  his  baptism  to  the  know 
ledge  of  him  who  is  not  begotten,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  only  begotten  Son,  and  to  a  full  perception  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  We  find  more  testimony  of  the  same  kind, 
in  the  records  of  Ecclesiastical  antiquity,  concerning  tiie 
persons  taught,  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  caleche- 
sis  itself  of  the  ancient  church.  Whoever  wisiies  to  see  a 
compendious  view  of  these  points,  can  consult  J.  C,  Suicer,t 

*  Libr  8.  cap.  39.  tom.  1.  patr.  apostol.  Cotellerii,  p.  382. 

t  Theuaur.  ecclesiast.  tom  2’  p.  69. 
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J.  Bingham,*  and  also  C.  Salmasius,t  and  J.  A.  Fabri 
cius.  t 


V  Section  III. 

As  to  the  subject  of  our  present  consideration,  there  is 
no  doubt,  that  catechetical  instruction  has  in  all  ages  been 
employed.  For  as  the  condition  of  children  and  of  igno¬ 
rant  men,  who  cannot  comprehend  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  a  science,  does  not  admit  of  any  other  mode  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  it  must  always  have  been  in  this  way  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  worship  of  God  was  transmitted  from  one  gene¬ 
ration  to  another.  That  it  was  used  among  the  Hebrews, 
is  evident  from  various  passages  in  the  Old  Testament. 
When  the  Messiah  appeared  to  x4braham  (Gen.  xviii.  '19.), 
he  made  the  following  declaration : — 

riicT'?  nin» 

vS;;  “lan’nii'K  nN*  Dn“liN  For  I  know  Mm  that  he 
will  command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him, 
and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice 
and  judgment ;  that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  %B.braham 
that  which  he  hath  spoken  of  him. 

We  know  indeed  that  the  word  illV  Cleans  to  give  a 
command  or  precept ;  but  surely  the  very  giving  of  a 
pi'ecept  or  command  implies  some  previous  instruction  as 
to  its  nature.  The  addition  however  of  the  words  “DK 

he  ivill  command  his  children,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning.  Abraham  therefore,  instilled  into  his  chil¬ 
dren  from  their  infancy,  the  purest  divine  precepts,  and 

*  Orig.  sive  antiquit,  ecclesiast.  vol.  2.  p.  51.  and  vol.  4.  p  1. 

f  In  uolis  ad  Sextum  Empiricum,  p.  285  aud  339. 

I  De  lingua  Hellenistica,  p.  103. 
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pointed  out  to  them  the  only  path  in  which  those  must 
walk  who  would  secure  the  favour  of  God. 

This  he  could  do  in  no  other  way  than  by  accommodating 
himself  to  their  capacity,  by  teaching  them  at  first  the 
most  simple  truths,  and  afterwards  as  their  minds  became 
sufficiently  mature,  by  enlarging  and  defining  more  fully 
and  precisely.  That  Abraham  will  do  this,  God  himself 
says  that  he  certainly  knows. 

If  we  pass  on  from  the  Patriarchal  to  the  Mosaic  econo¬ 
my,  we  find  many  remarkable  passages  in  proof  of  our 
position.  In  the  first  place,  at  the  institution  of  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  as  a  memorial  of  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bond¬ 
age,  Moses,  after  enumerating  all  the  ceremonies  which 
were,  by  Divine  command,  to  be  observed,  adds  these 
words.* 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  your  children  shall  say 
unto  you,  ivliat  mean  ye  by  this  service  ?  That  ye  shall 
say,  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord’s  Passover,  iv ho  pass- 
ed  over  the  houses  of  the  Children  of  Israel  in  Egypt, 
when  he  smote  the  Egyptians,  and  delivered  our  houses. 
And  the  people  bowed  the  head  and  worshipped. 

From  these  words  it  is  evident  that  this  excellent  mode 
of  instruction  was  commanded  by  God  himself.  The  sacri¬ 
fice  here  mentioned  constituted  a  part  and  a  very  important 
part  of  the  Jewish  religion.  The  Jews  were  therefore 
required  to  explain  it  to  their  children,  when  they  asked 
them  its  meaning;  which  proves,  that  the  catechesis  was 
not  unknown  among  them  ;  and  the  mention,  in  this  pas¬ 
sage,  of  questions  and  answers,  gives  us  also  some  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  catechesis,  which  is  best  conducted  in 
that  way.  Besides,  the  last  words  of  verse  27,  in  the 
passage  just  cited,  very  clearly  imply,  that  this  requirement 
was  submitted  to,  and  sacredly  observed  by  the  Jews. 
For  what  else  can  be  meant  by  their  “  bowing  the  head,’^ 
except  an  expression  of  their  willingness  to  obey  all  the 


*  See  Ex.  xii.  26, 27. 
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Divine  requirements  ?  Nor  must  it  be  supposed,  that  this 
was  the  only  doctrine,  which  was  taught  the  Jewish  youth. 
For  the  mention  of  this  evidently  does  not  exclude  others. 
And  if  we  revert  to  the  passage  which  we  have  just  before 
quoted  from  Gen.  xviii.  19.  which  from  its  connexion  evi- 
dentl}^  relates  toinstruction  in  all  parts  of  Divine  service,  we 
must  be  satisfied,  that  the  whole  system  of  sacred  truth  was 
explainetl  in  this  simple  manner  to  the  Jewish  children, 
both  male  and  female.  Moreover,  in  that  passage,  as  elegant 
as  it  is  explicit,  commencing  at  Deut.  vi.  2,  Jehovah  requires 
of  infants  as  well  as  adults,  that  they  should  walk  in  the  way 
of  righteousness,  and  to  enable  them  properly  to  do  this,  he 
adds  (v.  6  and  7.)  vn] 

TjonS  Oi^n 

t.2/id  these  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day.  shall 
be  in  thine  heart ;  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently 
unto  thy  children.  The  manner  in  which  the  Israelites 
were  to  explain  to  their  children  the  Divine  precepts  is 
expressed  by  the  verb  to  sharpen  or  ivhct^  which 

intimates,  that  they  should  teach  them  in  such  a  way  as 
their  age  and  capacity  required,  and  should  add  frequent 
and  severe  admonition,  lest  the  inconsiderate  youth  should 
neglect  or  forgei  those  instructions,  that  were  designed  for 
their  benefit.  How  then  would  it  be  possible  to  prove 
more  fully,  that  the  mode  of  instructing  die  ignorant, 
which  we  denominate  the  catechesis,  was  in  useaniung  the 
Israelites?  The  same  direction  is  repeated  by  Jehovah  in 
the  20th  verse  of  the  same  chapter.  We  might  also  adduce, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  catechesis,  various  other 
passages,  such  as  the  following;  Deut.  xi.  19.  Josh,  iv,  6, 
7,  22,  and  2  t.  15.  1  Sam.  i.  -5.  Psalms  Ixxviii.  4,  5.  But 
we  cannot  give  a  particular  exposition  of  these.  See 
J.  Hoornbeck,*  J.  B.  Carpzov,t  and  G.  Langemack.  | 

*  Mi-scellan.  sacr.  Libr.  1.  Cap.  12.  p.  327. 

•f  Disputation,  acad.  p.  8633 

J  In  histor.  cat.,’cliet,  part  1.  cap.  2.  p.  13. 
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Section  IV. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  generally  delivered  his  instructions 
by  means  of  symbols  and  parables,  which  were  in  common 
use  at  that  time.  Sometimes,  however,  laying  aside  all 
figujes,  he  stated  in  plain  language  the  truths  that  were 
necessary  to  salvation.  As  those  whom  he  taught,  were 
commonly  of  the  more  ignorant  class,  and  not  fitted  for 
the  acroamatic  method,  he  undoubtedly  accommodated 
himself  to  their  capacity,  and  employed  that  manner,  which 
if  not  precisely  catechetical,  had  however  many  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  catechesis.  From  the  account  given  in  Luke 
ii.  46,  of  Christ’s  sitting  in  the  temple  among  the  doctors, 
hearingthem  and  asking  them  questions,  some  have  conclu¬ 
ded,  that  he  occupied  that  situation  among  the  catechumens, 
and  that  the  questions  and  answers  here  referred  to,  were 
such  as  are  used  in  the  catechesis.  But  as  the  use  of 
questions  and  answers  is  not  confined  to  catechetical  in¬ 
struction,  but  may  he  admitted  in  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  Divine  instruction, it  is  more  probable  that  Christ  disputed 
with  the  Jewish  rulers  about  the  more  important  parts  of 
religious  truth;  especially  as  the  Evangelist  adds  (v.  47), 
that  all  who  heard  him  were  astonished  at  his  wisdom 
and  his  aiiswers.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  J.  F.  Bud- 
daeus,* 


Section  V. 

That  the  Apostles  used  the  catechetical  mode  in  instruct¬ 
ing  the  more  ignorant,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  Sacred  Scripture.  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians,  yaXa 
aVoTKTa — 1  hare  fed  you  with  milk;  which  Clemens 

*  Lag.  ail  tlieol.  libr.  2.  Cap.  ) .  J  4.  p.  339. 
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Alexandrinus*  very  properly  explains,  as  referring  to  the 
catechesis.  In  the  same  manner  also  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
interprets  the  word  ycCka.  He  sayst  ya\a  hi  r^ocprjf 

0  xai  airXisc,  TYji  xariipf'/jo'gw;  — Milk  that  is,  the, 

tender  and  simple  language  of  catechetical  instruction, 
is  suitable  nourishment  for  children.  So  also  Chrysostom 
calls  yaXa. — tov  ru'irsivov  \6yov,  Sid  to  roig  dips'Xsis^oie  d^fio^Siv — 
plain  language,  fit  for  the  more  ignorant.  See  J.  C. 
Suicer.  J 

Moreover,  the  sum  of  catechetical  truth,  as  proposed  by 
the  Apostles,  is  stated  Heb.  vi.  1,  and  tbe  Epistles  of  Paul 
to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians  were  called  by  the  ancients 
xa7's^&)(^v — catechetical.  Thus  also  saiih  the  Author  of 
the  “  Synopsis  Scripturaj”§  ygdcpsi  ‘jr^og  dvr^g  ravryiv  Trjv  sTi^oXrjv, 
xarrj^rjrixTjv.  He  writes  to  them  (the  Ephesians)  this 
Epistle  as  catechetical.  He  gives  the  same  opinion  also 
concerning  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  as  it  is  shown  by 
J.C.  Suicer.  II 

• '  i  I  Section  VI. 

.  Having  therefore  proved  that  the  catechetical  mode  of 
instruction  was  used  by  the  Apostles,  we  ought  in  the 
next  place  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  mode  of  in¬ 
struction.  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  we  must  first  con¬ 
sider  the  subjects  which  were  presented  in  it,  for  preparing 
men  for  Christian  communion,  and  for  conducting  them 
to  eternal  life.  I’hese  we  learn  chiefly  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  (vi.  1,2.) — Therefore,  leaving  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  unto  per fec- 

*  Lib.  1.  piBcIag.  c.  6.  p.  119.  edit.  Potteri.  > 

f  Comm,  in  Jes.  tom.  2.  oper.  p.  913. 

J  Thesaur.  eccles.  tom.  1.  p  721. 

i  Which  is  commonly  attributed  to  Athanasius,  although  some 
think  that  he  was  not  the  author. 

11  As  cited  above  1.  p.  1189. 
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lion ;  not  laying  again  the  foundation  of  repentance 
from  dead  works,  and  of  faith  towards  God,  of  the 
doctrine  of  baptisms,  and  of  laying  on  of  hands,  and 
of  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  of  eternal  judgment. 
If  it  be  asked,  by  which  of  the  Apostles  these  subjects 
of  catechetical  instruction  were  prescribed  ?  We  cannot 
ansvver  the  inquiry,  without  previously  determining  wh& 
was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  author  of  this  Epistle,  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  learned.  These  various  opinions  are 
enumerated  by  I.  A.  Fabricius,^  I.  G.  Pritius,t  and  others. 
To  none  however  can  it  more  justly,  or  with  a  greater 
degree  of  probability  be  ascribed,  than  to  Paul,  whose 
claims  as  author  have  been  maintained  with  a  variety  of 
arguments  and'testimony  by  I.  H.  Heidegger,  J  J.  Lange, § 
and  especially  by  F.  Spanheim.||  The  arguments,  by 
which  this  opinion  is  supported,  are  chiefly  these.  First, 
Peter  (2  Epistle  iii.  15.)  appears  to  ascribe  this  Epistle  to 
Paul.  2d,  It  is  said  (Heb.  xiii.  24.)  to  have  been  written 
in  Italy,  where  there  was,  at  that  time,  no  other  person  to 
whom  it  could  so  justly  be  attributed  as  to  Paul.  3d,  Its 
author  asserts  (x.  34.)  that  he  wrote  it  in  bonds  ;  hence  it 
is  inferied  that  Paul  wrote  it,  as  it  was  his  custom  in  his 
letters  (Phil.  i.  13.)  to  make  mention  of  the  bonds,  with 
which  he  was  confined  at  Rome.  4th,  The  author  (xiii. 
24.)  mentions  Timothy  as  the  companion  of  his  journey- 
ings,  who  was  confessedly  a  companion  and  fellow-labourer 
of  Paul.  5th,  It  has  been  clearly  shown  by  J.  Lange,ir 
that  the  whole  argument,  model,  character,  sentiments, 

*  Bibliolhec.  Gtecc  lib.  4.  cap.  5.  {  159. 

f  Introduct.  in  lection.  Nov.  Testam  cap.  4.  p.  19. 

f  Enchirid.  bibl.  lib.  3.  cap.  21.  p.  609. 

i  Comment,  histor.  hermeneut.  de  vita  el  epist.  Apos.  Pauli,  part 
1.  Sect.  3.  i  14.  p.  156. 

11  liibro  de  auctore  epistolsc  ad  ebroeos  tom.  2.  oper.  p.  171. 

^  As  cited  above  p.  157. 
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languasje  and  forms  of  address  are  very  similar  to  the  other 
epistles  of  this  Apostle.  Nor  is  there  wanting  testimony 
from  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  to  corroborate  the  foregoing 
arguments.  For  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  mostdistinguish- 
ed  ancient  doctors,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church, 
as  Justin, CLmens  Alex.,  Epiphanius,  Athanasius,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  Cyril  of  Alex.,  Hieronymus,  Ambrose,  and 
Augustine,  that  this  epistle  was  written  by  Paul.  These 
arguments  and  authorities,  when  taken  togeth  r,  have  so 
much  weight  that  we  must  acknowledge  it  to  be  at  least 
extremely  probable,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  Hence  then  we  conclude  that  Paul  was 
the  distinguished  promoter  of  the  catechetical  mode  of  in¬ 
struction. 


Section  , 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Heb.  enumerates  six  sub¬ 
jects  of  catechetical  instruction— t.  Repentance  ;  2,  Faith 
in  Christ  ;  3,  Baptism  ;  4,  Laying  on  of  hands,  or  tlie 
Church  ministry  ;  5,  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  b.  Eter¬ 
nal  punishment.  These  six  subjects  or  heads  are  connect¬ 
ed  with  each  other  in  the  following  manner.  The  two  first 
(viz.  repentance  and  faith)  constitute  the  essential  parts  of 
true  Christianity.  Since  no  one  can  appropriate  to  him.self 
the  right  and  privilege  of  Christian  communion,  unless  by 
regeneration,  conversion,  and  repentance,  he  has  been  freed 
from,  and  entirely  renouncedall  worldly  desires  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  done  this,  has  applied  solely  to  Christ,  as  the  Saviour 
of  men,  and  laid  hold  of  his  merits  with  fcill  confidence, 
and  thus  recovered  the  lost  favmur  of  God.  The  two  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects  (viz.  baptism,  and  laying  on  of  hands  or 
the  ministry  of  the  church],  relate  to  the  means  appointed 
by  God  for  attaining  the  above  end,  by  the  use  of  which, 
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Mien  may  acquire  faith,  and  thus  become  possesserrof  those 
graces  which  are  essential  to  the  character  of  a  t'  ue  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  last  two  topicks  relate  to  the  end  or  goal  which 
is  proposed  to  the  followers  and  imitators  of  Christ — viz. 
eternal  felicity.  Before,  however,  they  can  attain  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  this,  it  is  necessary  for  Christ,  to  recall 
the  dead  to  life,  and  to  institute  the  last  judgment.  Hence 
it  is  easy  to  see,  why  the  Apostle  subjoins  to  the  four  for¬ 
mer  subjects  of  catechetical  instruction,  two  others — viz. 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  eternal  punishment  ;  and 
makes  mention  of  those  endless  torments,  which  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  the  Apostles  pro¬ 
posed  to  their  catechumens  no  other  subjects  of  sacred  in¬ 
struction,  than  those  which  have  been  enumerated  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

For  it  is  evident  both  from  the  sacred  Scriptures, and  from 
the  nature  of  saving  knowledge,  that  they  taught  them  all 
the  other  truths,  which  are  essential  to  salvation.  For 
the  system  of  doctrine  which  is  necessary  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  faith  and  eternal  salvation,  has  its  several  parts  so 
closely  connected  together,  that  they  can  by  no  means 
be  separated and  if  any  one  article  should  be  removed  or 
destroyed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  sustain,  or  rightly 
to  explain,  the  remainder.  When,  therefore,  the  Apostles 
gave  precepts  concerning  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ, 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  they  also  delivered  instructions 
concerning  the  law,  concerning  sin,  concerning  grace,  and. 
concerning  Christ,  in  that  way  which  the  catechesis  requires  ; 
and  that  they  even  delivered  these  instructions  pinor  to  those 
which  relate  to  repentance  and  faith.  When,  moreover,  they 
proposed  the  subject  of  eternal  punishment,  who  can  doubt, 
but  that  they,  at  the  same  time,  showed,  that  eternal  life  may 
be  hoped  for  by  pious  and  holy  men,  and  that  in  that 

ft 
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eternal  life  is  implied  the  greatest  felicity, — even  the  peace, 
'and  joy  arising  from  the  presence  of  God  himself. 


Section  VIII. 

Having;  shown  the  connexion  of  the  chief  topieks  of  cate¬ 
chetical  instruction,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  we  ought  briefly  to  consider  each  of  them  by 
itself.  The  first  topick  is  ixsTuvoia  d«o  vsx^uv  I'^ywv  repent anct 
from  dead  works  ;  which  very  properly  occupies  the  first 
place  ;  as  repentance  is  the  way,  by  which  we  must  return 
to  God,  and  recover  his  favour.  When  the  Apostles  taught 
this  doctrine,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  clearly  ex¬ 
plained  to  their  catechumens,  the  nature  and  several  parts 
of'  repentance  ;  and  how  true  Christian  repentance  differs 
from  that  which  was  taught  by  men  without  Christianity. 

The  Apostles’  doctrine  of  repentance,  therefore,  contain¬ 
ed  in  it  three  principal  points.  The  first  referred  to  the 
true  nature  of  repentance.  True  repentance  requires  an 
internal  change  of  mind,  by  which  a  man  passes  from  a 
state  of  death  and  wrath,  to  a  state  of  spiritual  life  and 
grace.  It  is  called  in  sacred  Scripture  both  laeravoia  and 
fASTa/jiS'Xsia,  the  original  difference  between  which  words,  is, 
that  ixsTavoia  signifies  the  act,  by  which  a  man  perceives  that 
he  has  erred,  confesses  it,  and  returns  to  a  better  mind; 
but  |X£<rajj.:'Xt(a  implies  the  sorrow  and  anguish,  which  he  ex¬ 
periences  from  a  view  of  his  evil  actions.  Nevertheless 
they  are  often  used  indiscriminately  by  the  most  approved 
writers,  and  even  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves. 

As  in  repentance  there  is  a  change  from  one  state  to  an¬ 
other,  we  ought  to  consider,  both  the  state  which  the  man 
leaves,  and  that  to  which  he  passes,  'fo  the  former  of 
these,  the  Apostle  alludes,  tvhen  he  speaks  of  repentance 
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atto  vsx^uv  I'^uv  from  dead  works.  In  various  other  passages 
of  the  sacred  volume,  repentance  is  connected  with 
works,  to  indicate,  that  he  who  would  repe  t,  must 
break  off  from  evil  practises — as  in  Rev.  ii.  22.  ia\)  fjof 
/jLsravo'^rfwo'iv  sx  tcDv  ’i^yuv  auTwv — except  they  repent  of  their 
deeds  ;  and  in  Heb.ix.  1-4.  the  term  dead  works  is  expressly 
applied  in  this  sense.  These  works  are  called  dead  for  these 
three  reasons.  1.  On  account  of  the  subject,  or  the  man  who 
performs  them,  who  is  dead  in  sins,  Eph.  ii,  1.  v.  14.  Col. 
ii.  13. ,  who  is  destitute  of  that  life  which  is  froniGod  Eph. 

iv.  18.,  who  is  the  son  of  Adam,  from  whom  natural  and  spi¬ 
ritual  death  was  communicated  to  all  his  posterity,  and  to 
the  whole  race  of  mankind,  Rom.  v.  12.  As  therefore  a 
dead  man  cannot  put  forth  any  of  ihe  actions  of  living  be¬ 
ings,  but  is  in  darkness,  and  from  his  decaying  carcase 
sends  forth  a  noisome  smell ;  so  also  he.  who  is  spiritually 
dead,  produces  only  dead  works,  such  as,  darkness.  Eph. 

v.  8.  11,  Rom.  xiii.  12.  corruption,  Eph.  iv.  29.  and 
filthiness,  Psalms,  xiv.  3. 

2.  These  works  arc  called  dead,  on  account  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  ;  as  the  actions  of  those,  who  are  not  born  again  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  jiroduce  death,  which  every  sin  bri  geth 
forth.  Jac.  i.  15.  In  the  same  sense  also  God  threatened 
death  to  our  first  parents  ; — and  death  is  called  the  end  of 
sin,  Rom.  vi.  21.,  and  the  wages  or  reward  due  to  it,  v. 
23.  3.  They  are  called  dead  on  account  of  the  them¬ 

selves,  which  are  dead,  as  they  are  destitute  of  that  goodness 
which  it  ought  to  possess,  and,  as  it  were,  of  that  moral  life, 
the  loveofGod  and  of  our  neighbour,  which  is  ihe  fulfilling 
of  the  Law.  Rom.  xiii,  10.  This  subject  has  been  more  ful¬ 
ly  treated  by  I.  Ailing,"^  Casp.  Streso,t  lo,  13rown,|  and 
S.  Schmidt.  § 

*  Heptad.  dissertat.  academic,  p.  5. 
f  Comm,  in  epist.  ad  ebr.  p.  369. 

J  Comment,  in  epiht.  ad  ebr.  p.  314. 
i  Comm,  in  epist.  ad  ebr.  p.  588. 
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As  therefore  it  was  necessary,  for  the  penitent  to  abstain 
from  these  dead  works,  the  Apostle,  without  doubt,  taught 
his  catechumens,  how  many  and  what  were  the  parts  of 
repentance.  The  illustration  of  these  constituted  the  second 
general  division  of  this  doctrine.  By  some,  repentance  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts,  viz.  confession  of  sin  ;  contrition  on 
account  of  it;  and  faith  in  Christ;  by  others,  into  two,  viz. 
contrition  and  faith.  These  however,  do  not  differ  in  re¬ 
ality.  For  those  who  admit  only  two  parts,  contrition  and 
faith,  either  suppose  confession  of  sin,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  true  contrition ;  or  they  include  it  in  contri¬ 
tion. 

In  this  passage,  however,  the  Apostle  so  uses  the  term 
repentance  as  to  exclude  faith  in  Christ,  inasmuch  as  he 
connects  repentance  from  dead  works  with  faith,  and  there¬ 
fore  by  the  former  only  implies  contrition  with  confession 
of  sin  ;  as  the  word  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  Mark  i.  15. 
wnen  the  Saviour  himself  says, — repent  ye  and  believe  the 
Gospel. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  general  division.  For  when 
the  Apostles  explained  to  their  adult  catechumens  the  na¬ 
ture  of  true  repentance,  they  would  find  it  necessary  to  op¬ 
pose  those  errors  with  which  the  doctrine  of  repentance, 
and  especially  of  contrition,  was  corrupted,  both  among  the 
Jews  and  Pagans. 

For  as  to  the  Jews,  God  had  indeed  clearly  explained  lo 
them  in  the  Old  Testament  the  true  method  of  justification, 
and  the  way  of  obtaining  it.  But  this  truth,  the  Jewish  ru¬ 
lers,  especially  the  Pharisees,  had  greatly  corrupted.  Set¬ 
ting  out  with  the  opinion,  that  justification  and  eternal  sal¬ 
vation  was  to  be  obtained  by  a  careful  observance  of  the 
Divine  commands,  they  not  only  believed,  that  human  na¬ 
ture  was  not  naturally  so  depraved, but  that  it  could  fulfil  the 
Divine  Law  ;  but  also,  in  order  to  defend  their  own  weak¬ 
ness,  and  to  remove  any  scruples  which  might  arise,  they 
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abandoned  the  true  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Divine  Law, 
and  understood  it  as  referring  only  to  external  ac'ions; 
which  false  interpretation  of  the  Law,  originating  princi¬ 
pally  with  the  Pharisees,  the  Saviour  himself  reproved  and 
correrted,  Mat.  v.  20.  &c.  Entertaining  such  sentiments, 
they  could  not  fully  perceive  the  mumber  and  greatness 
of  their  sins,  nor  could  they  exercise  in  view  of  them  sor¬ 
row  and  anxiety  of  mind.  It  is  easy  to  determine  there 
fore,  what  ideas  they  must  have  had  of  the  nature  of  repent¬ 
ance,  and  especially  of  contrition.  For  a  more  full  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  subject,  consult  Herman  Witsius,"*  and  Jo. 
Franc.  Buddaeus.t 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  Pagans,  that  they  also 
were  much  in  error  respecting  the  true  nature  of  repent¬ 
ance.  We  admit,  that  the  ancient  masters  of  wisdom,  Py¬ 
thagoras,  Plato,  Zeno, and  their  followers,gave  precepts  con¬ 
cerning  the  improvemenl  of  the  mind,  and  recommended 
helps  for  that  object.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  their  wrL 
tings,  especially  those  of  Seneca  and  Epictetus,  contain 
sentiments  concerning  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind 
so  splendid,  that  one  who  should  not  nicely  distinguish, 
might  easily  persuade  himself,  that  he  could  discover  iti 
them  traces  of  Divine  and  Christian  truth.  But  such  sen¬ 
timents,  although  very  splendid  when  expressed  in  their 
elegant  language,  are  yet  founded  on  principles  essentially 
erroneous,  as,  concerning  the  soul  of  man,  that  it  i-  a  parti¬ 
cle  of  the  Divine  essence  ;  concerning  the  origin  and  seat  of 
evil,  that  it  is  only  in  matter  and  in  the  body  ;  and  concern¬ 
ing  a  philosophical  death. 

*  Miscell.  sacra,  part.  2.  exercit.  21.  i  4.  p.  207. 

f  iscili.  s  acra.  part.  2.  p.  230. 
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Section  IX. 

The  second  general  subject  of  catechetical  instruction  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  Apostle,  is  -Kktg  irrl  tov  ^smj'aith  towards  God, 
and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  first. 

For  after  the  Apostle  had  taught  the  catechumens  con¬ 
cerning  contrition  for  sin;  he  very  properly  subjoined  the 
doctrine  of  faith  towards  God ;  that  he  might  at  the  same 
time  show,  how  the  mind,  broken  down  with  sorrow  and 
anxiety ,might  again  be  raised  up,  and  comforted  ;  and  might 
conceive  the  hope  ol  recovering  the  favour  of  God  and 
eternal  salvation.  But  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle  in 
the  phrase  crkjv  r'ov  Ssov,  there  is  a  great  diflerence  of  opi¬ 
nion  among  interpreters. 

Some  explain  it  as  referring  to  the  profession  of  faith 
made  in  baptism  ;  others,  however,  and  with  more  reason, 
understand  by  it,  justifying  faith  itself.  For,  first,  we  see 
no  necessit}'  of  departing  from  the  proper  significat  on  of 
the  term  ;  then,  in  the  i  ext  place,  the  connexion  of  the 
discourse  requires  this  interpretation  :  as  he  had  before 
spoken  of  repentance  or  contrition,  he  now  adds  faith,  in 
the  proper  order,  and  with  the  design  of  proposing  to  his 
catechumens,  in  these  two  first  subjects  of  repentance  and 
faith,  the  entire  doctrine  of  conversion.  He  requires  not 
simply  faith,  but  faith  towards. God.  By  God  he  princi¬ 
pally  means  Christ,  the  hlessedGo^,  Rom.  ix.  5.,  the  great 
God,  Titus  ii.  13.,  the  true  God,  1  John  v.  20.,  the  chief 
and  only  object  of  faith  ;  not  however  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  persons  of  the  Divine  Essence — the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.  For  the  Son  and  the  Father  are  one, 
John  X.  30.  What  things  the  Father  does,  the  Son  also 
does,  John  v.  29.  He  who  knows  .he  Son,  knows  also  the 
Father,  John  ii  23.  He  that  believeth  on  the  Father, 
believeth  on  the  Son,  John  xii.  4  *,  xiv.  1.  Nor  is  it  with¬ 
out  reason,  that  the  Apostle  uses  the  preposition  hi,  which 
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lias  here  a  pecullarlv  strong  meaning.  For  he  proposes 
cTj.civ  hi  Tov  Ssov  u/jon  God — that  faith,  by  which  a  man 
places  all  his  conti.lence  in  God  alone,  so  that  he  who  hath 
this  faith,  seeks  for  life,  happin'^ss,  and  salvation, in  no  other 
but  God,  that  is  Christ,  his  own  Saviour. 

Thi.s*faith  in  Christ,  the  Apostle  proposes  to  his  catechu- 
mens*after  repentance  from  dead  works,  so  that  having  left 
the  state  of  death,  they  may  see  the  path,  which  leads  to 
life.  For  the  principle  of  spiritual  life  is  faith  itself ;  and 
that  in  a  three-fold  manner  ;  first,  on  account  of  the  essential 
acts,  as  assent,  desire,  apprehension,  and  confidence,  in  the 
exercise  of  which  true  faith  is  always  alive.  2dly,  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  object  which  it  apprehends,  that  is,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  being  united  to  believers  by  faith,  gives  them 
spiritual  strength,  not  only  when  he  acts  in  common  with 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  especially  when  he 
confers  upon  them  this  peculiar  favour,  that  they,  as  members' 
of  his  mystical  body,  may  receive  from  him,  as  from  their 
head,  all  spiritual  influences.  Eph.  i.  23  and  iv.  15.  Col. 
ii.  19.  3dly,  On  account  of  its  effect,  which  is  immediate¬ 
ly  love,  as  Paul  says,  faith  worketh  by  love,  Gal.  v.  6.  ; 
but  mediately  other  good  works,  which  flow  from  love,  as 
from  a  fountain. 

When  the  Apostles  explained  to  their  catechumens  the 
nature  of  this  faith,  they  must  have  found  it  necessary  at  the- 
same  time,  to  touch  upon  other  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
system,  without  which,  this  could  not  clearly  be  under¬ 
stood,  as  for  instance,  the  doctrine  concerning  grace,  con-  , 
oerning  Christ,  concerning  holiness  and  good  works.  They, 
however,  chose  only  such  topicks,  as  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  pupils  required,  and  explained  them  in  the  most 
simple  manner.  But  this  topick,  this  fundamental  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion,  concerning  an  evangelical  righteous¬ 
ness,  to  be  obtained  by  faith  in  Christ,  was  peculiarly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  Jewish  catechumens,  as  they  were  labouring 
under  a  very  serious  error  concerning  a  legal  righteousness, 
to  be  obtained  by  good  works. 
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Section.  X. 

The  third  subject  of  the  catechetical  system  relates  to 
the  doctrine  of  baptism,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  fSa'irTKXiJ.uiv  ^s  to 

what  the  Apostle  intended  by  the  use  of  the  plural  number 
in  the  word  interpreters  greatly  differ.  Some 

suppose  it  was  used  on  account  of  the  variety  and  diversity 
of  men  who  are  baptized,  so  that,  although  the  rite  of  bap¬ 
tism  is  in  itself  one,  yet  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  many,  as 
it  is  received  by  many  individuals.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
G.  J.  Vossius,  who  says,^  “  The  word  baptisms  is  used, 
not  because  there  are  many,  but  because  of  the  baptism  of 
many  persons  ;  for  the  rite  is  one  in  kind,  but  the  occasions 
of  administering  it,  many  in  number.”  But  this  reason  is 
not  satisfactory,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  language. 

Jacob  Alting,t  and  W,  Cave,f  incline  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  baptisms  here  spoken  of,  ought  to  be  understood  of 
Jewish  and  of  Christian  baptism.  Others  think,  that  the 
plural  number  was  used  on  account  of  the  different  baptisms 
of  John  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  there  has  been  a  dispute 
among  Christians,  in  what  they  agree,  and  in  what  they 
differ.  To  this  opinion  A.  Van  Dale,§  appears  to  lean, 
but  those  who  will  examine  the  subject  carefully,  will 
perceive  that  it  is  not  sound  or  probable.  For  why  is  not 
the  plural  number  used  in  other  passages  of  Scripture, 
when  both  the  baptisms  of  John  and  of  Christ  are  mention¬ 
ed  ?  Indeed,  the  baptisms  of  John  and  of  Christ  were  not 
different  as  to  their  nature  ;  and  although  some  may  have 
imagined  such  a  difference,  it  cannot  be  believed,  that  the 

*  De  baptism,  disput.  8.  J 12.  tom.  6.  oper.  p.  280. 

f  Dissert,  acad.  lieptad.  p.  12. 

I  Antiqiiit.  apost.  p.  131. 

4  Hislor.  baptismor.  p.  3<>y. 
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Holy  Spirit  ivoiilfl  accommodate  himself  to  their  opinion  in 
his  style  of  speaking.  Jo.  Gerhard  and  others  suppose 
that  the  matter  can  be  decided  in  few  words,  by  saying, 
that  the  number  of  the  word  has  in  some  way  been  changed  ; 
which  opinion  is  neither  incimsistent  with  the  sense  of  the 
discourse  or  the  nature  of  language,  and  unless  another 
should  appear  more  probable,  ought  to  be  admitted.  Some 
refer  the  use  of  the  plural  number  to  the  custom  of  triple 
immersion  ;  others  to  external  and  internal  baptism,  as  Jo. 
Brown  expresses  himself,^  ‘‘  The  baptisms  of  the  New 
Testament  are  of  two  kinds,  external  and  internal  Theform- 
er  is  an  outward  washing  ;  the  latter  an  inward  purifica¬ 
tion.  The  former  is  the  sacrament  and  sign  ;  the  latter  the 
.  thing  signified.  The  former  is  administered  by  men,  the 
ministers  of  the  church;  the  latter  by  Christ  himself 
through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  By  (Sa'XTt'rixuv 
h6ax'^v,  some  understand  the  instruction  usually  delivered  to 
the  candidates  for  baptism — e.  g.  Hugo  Grotius,t  Paullus 
Colomesius,{  and  F.  Spanheim,§  which  latter  adds — 
this  was  indeed  the  common  practice  of  the  Apostles : 
they  baptized  ;  they  layed  on  hands  ;  but  they  previously 
gave  instruction  concerning  faith,  repentance,  resurrection 
and  judgment,  which  are  the  subjects  enumerated  by  our 
author.  It  was  also  necessary  for  those  about  to  be  initia¬ 
ted,  to  be  instructed  respecting  the  nature  of  those  rites, 
^a-TrTarjxwv,  Iridstrsui  wbich  were  usually  administered 

to  such.”  But  as  neither  of  the  former  interpretations  ap¬ 
pears  probable,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  sup¬ 
pose,  that  the  Apostle,  in  the  use  of  the  plural  number,  had 
reference  to  the  practice  of  the  Church  formed  out  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  ;  in  which,  besides  the  baptism,  which  is  a 

♦  Comr3.  in  epist.  ad  Ebr.  p.  317. 

-j-  Adnot.  ad  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  toin.  S^.  oper.  iheol.  p.  287. 

I  Observat.  sacr.  p.  167. 

i  De  auctor.  epist.  ad  Ebr.  part  3.  cap.  6.  i  5.  tom.  2.  oper.  p.  263. 
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sacrament  of  the  New  Testament,  the  various  washings  of 
tjie  Old  Testament  were  used,  and,  that  the  peace  of  the 
Christian  Church  miglit  not  be  disturbed,  were  permitted, 
as  ceremonies  indifferent  in  themselves. 

But  that  their  catechumens  might  understand  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  washings  and  baptisms  of  the  Jews,  and 
Christian  baptism,  the  Apostle  introduced  the  doctrine  of 
baptisms  among  the  subjects  of  catechetical  instruction. 
But  why  do  I  enlarge?  However  the  term  baptisms  may 
be  explained,  it  is  very  evident  from  this  passage  that  tiie 
Apostles  instructed  their  catechumens  concerning  Christian 
baptism.  This  is  denied  by  Faustus  Socinus :  he  even 
undertakes  from  the  very  words  in  question,  to  derive  an 
argument  against  water-baptism* — “  For  the  fourth  testi-  • 
mony,”  says  he,  “we  will  produce  what  is  written  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews,  where  the  rudiments  of  Christian  instruction  are 
enumerated, and  yet  water-baptism  is  not  mentioned  among 
them,  as  has  been  already  shown,  chap.  xi.  For  if  water- 
baptism  was  to  be  received  by  all,  who  wished  to  be  called 
Christians,  so  that  no  one  could  be  called  a  Christian,  be¬ 
fore  he  had  been  baptized  with  water  ;  then  surely  water- 
baptism  would  have  been  not  only  a  rudiment  of  Christian 
instruction,  but  one  of  the  chief  rudiments.”  But  these 
assertions  are  utterly  without  foundation.  Who  can  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  Apostle  made  no  mention  of  water-baptism, 
that  sacrament  appointed  by  God  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
a  means  of  faith  and  eternal  salvation,  when  he  expressly 
enumerates  (5i5aj(;r(V  /Sa-TTTjo'iJi.wv  among  the  catechetical  subjects? 
Tliat  water-baptism  is  meant  by  these  words,  can  be  easily 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  in  other  passages  of  Scripture, 
baptism  is  evidently  spoken  of,  as  of  Divine  authority,  and 
that  the  doctrine  relating  to  it,  is  treated  as  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  is  therefore  classed  among  the  fundamental 


*  Disput.  de  buptisin.  aqute  cap.  16.  tom.  1.  oper.  p.  735 
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doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  <he  Apostle  de- 
sijjjned  here  to  enumerate.  The  nature,  therefore,  of  bap¬ 
tism  r  quired  that  the  doctrine  relating  to  it,  should  be  un¬ 
folded  to  the  catechumens,  and  that  its  divine  origin,  ne¬ 
cessity,  nature  and  efficacy  should  be  explained  ;  the  heads 
of  which  doctrine,  the  Apostles  undoid'tedly  delivered  to 
their  hearers,  in  the  simple  manner,  which  was  peculiar  to 
the  catechesis.  That  these  Gospel  truths  might  he  fully  and 
distinctly  understood  by’  the  catechumens,  it  was  necessary 
to  show  them,  wherein  the  baptism  of  Christ  differed  from 
the  wastiings  or  baptisms  of  the  Jews  ;  and  hence  the 
Apostle  made  mention  not  of  baptism,  which  is  one,  Eph. 
iv.  5.  but  of  baptisms,  jSa'jr<n'T/x>,  chiefly  because  the  He¬ 
brews,  those  especially  who  had  adopted  the  opinions  and 
customs  of  the  Pharisees,  were  still  addicted  to  many  wash¬ 
ings,  although  they  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion  In 
the  time  of  'Fertullian,  there  were  some  vho  were  aildicted 
to  the  same  superstitious  practice.^  “  But  why,”  says  he, 
dothey  deliver  their  discourse  with  washed  hands,  indeed, 
but  with  an  unclean  spirit  ?  For  their  hands  themselves  re¬ 
quire  a  spiritual  cleansing,  from  falsehood,  murder, 
witchcraft,  idolatry,  ami  other  stains,  which  being  conceiv¬ 
ed  in  the  spirit  defile  the  works  of  the  hands.  This  is  the 
true  cleansing,  and  not  that  which  many  superstitiously 
perform,  washing  the  whole  body  before  every  praver.  ” 

'I  his  topick  of  baptism,  the  Apostle,  in  proper  order,  sub¬ 
joins  to  the  two  former  topics  of  repentance  from  dead  works 
and  faith  in  Christ.  For  the  Hebrew  catechumens,  for 
whom  these  catechetical  doctrines  were  principally  design¬ 
ed,  were  adults.  In  them,  therefore,  repentance  and  con¬ 
version  were  antecedent  to  baptism,  and  baptism  was  ad¬ 
ministered  to  them  as  a  means  of  strengthenii.g  that  faith, 
which,  by  means  of  the  Divine  word,  they  ought  already 


*  De  ovatione  cap.  11. 
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to  have  received.  Hence  John  baptized  only  those,  who 
confessed  iheir  sins.  Mat.  iii.  2.  Hence  also  Peter  said. 
Repent  ye  and  he  baptized,  every  one  of  yon  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Acts  ii.  38. 
aPo  Acts  viii.  36,  37.  If  it  be  asked,  whether  the  Apostles 
in  discoursing  concerning  baptism,  explained  at  the  same 
time  the  Holy  Supper  ;  we  answer,  that  although  this  is 
not  expressly  asserted,  nevertheless  it  appears  jirobable, 
inasmuch  as  their  adult  catechumens  ought  to  be  instructed 
as  well  in  relation  to  the  Holy  Supper,  as  a  confirming  sa- 
crainent,  as  in  relation  to  baptism. 

As  it  is  observed  also  by  Abraham  Calovius,*  that  since 
the  adults  were  to  be  instructed  concerning  baptism,  as  a 
sacrament  of  regeneration  and  renovation,  thekindrefl  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  eucharist,  as  a  sacrament  of  confirmation,  wa;> 
not  to  be  omitted. 


Section  XI, 

The  fourth  general  head  is  the  doctrine  of  the  laying 
on  of  hcmds.  There  is  here  also  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  among  interpreters,  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase,  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  various  explanations 
of  it  have  been  enumerated  by  A.  Calovius,  S.  Schmidt,:}: 
and  J.  Alting. §  It  appears  both  from  sacred  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  writers,  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  imposition  of 
hands  among  the  ancients  were  of  various  kinds.  Of  those 
used  in  the  primitive  church,  F.  Spanheim,||  enumerates 

*  System,  loc.  theol  tom.  2.  p.  5. 
f  Apoflix.  artic.  fidei  p.  22. 
t  Comm,  in  epist.  ad  Ebr.  p.  591. 

Acad,  dissert,  heptad.  p.  17. 

II  Diatrib  de  impos.  aauum  tom.  2.  oper.  p.  871. 
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sovcn  l<inds.  He  shows  that  this  ^£ifo(?srfi«v  laying  on  of 
luihds^  was  admiristered  to  per-ons  lately  baptized  ;  to 
new  converts,  who  had  not  yet  approached  the  sacred  font; 
to  the  sick  :  to  penitents  ;  to  hereticks,  who  returned  to  the 
Christian  Church ;  to  newly  married  persons  when  the 
priests  gave  them  the  benediction  ;  and  to  those  about  to 
he  ordained  to  tbe  ecclesiastical  office.  B  Von  Sanden,* 
enumerates  other  occasions,  of  ibe  use  of  this  ceremony, 
and  says,  that  the  )(SiPo6strlav  was  used  as  a  sign  of  silence, 
or  of  a  feigned  cause  ;  it  was  used  also  in  contracting  ma¬ 
trimony  ;  in  the  solemn  administration  of  an  oath  ;  in  sa¬ 
crifices  ;  in  condem  ing  criminals  to  death  ;  in  the  case  of 
persons  lately  baptized  ;  in  conferring  benedictions  upon 
others  ;  in  healing  the  sick,  and  recalling  the  dead  to  life  ; 
and  in  ordaining  priests.  Consult  also  Jo.  Caspar.  Suicer,t 
and  C.  Du  Fresne.J 

It  is  most  probable,  that  the  which  the  Apos¬ 

tle  in  this  place  mentions,  refers  to  the  ordination  of  the 
church  ministry  ;§  since  it  is  evident,  as  we  learn  from 

1  Tim.  iv.  14.  and  v.  22.  and  2  Tim.  i.  6.  that  the  sacred 

office  was  solemnly  conferred  by  the  laying  on  of  hattds. 
Hence  the  phrase  laying  on  of  hands  is  here  used  for  the 
ordination,  or  the  constitution  itself  of  the  church  ministry, 
as  in  this  sense  the  term  is  elsewhere  employed.  The 
Apostle  Paul  himself  in  those  passages  just  quoted,  uses 
tbe  term  to  denote  tbe  constitution  of  the  church  ministry  ; 
and  it  occurs  also  in  the  same  signification  among  ecclesias¬ 
tical  writers.  ’I'heodoret  says  “  s^stu^siv  ‘t^o-ts^ov  <r2 
^StfioTovisixsvis  Tov /3iov  £&’  Stw  xaXelv  S'r’auTov  t'^v  tS  •ffvsjfxa'rog 
— For  we  ought  first  to  examine  the  life  of  the 

person  to  be  ordained^  and  then  to  supplicate  ujion 

*  Dissert.  1.  de  sect.  1. 

f  Tliesaur.  cedes,  tom.  2.  p.  1516. 

I  Gloss,  graec.  ling.  torn.  2.  p.  1647. 

1  Tim.  v.  22, 
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him  the  grace  of  the  Spirit.'*’  Als<o  Optauis  Milevitamis.^ 
“  Donatus  has  confessed  that  he  has  rebaplized  and  laid 
hands  upon  lapsed  bishops,  which  is  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  church.”  1'he  word  pfeipoTovafv also  sometimes  means 
to  ordain,  or  to  consecrate,  and  thus  is  used  for  an  initiation 
into  the  sacred  office,  and  an  inainruration,  of  which  many 
examples  are  adduced  by  Jo.  Caspar  Suicer.t 

The  custom  of  laying  hands  upon  a  person  in  conferring 
on  him  any  office,  is  itself  a  very  ancient  one.  That  it 
was  used  among  the  Hebrews  is  evident  from  Num.  xxxvii, 
18,  2.3.  and  Deut.  xxiv.  9,  It  is  not  therefore  wonderful, 
that  the  Apostles  and  ancient  Christians  retained  the  same 
custom,  in  ordaining  to  the  sacred  office.  This  doctrine 
concerning  the  church  ministry,  the  Apostles  very  proper¬ 
ly  delivered  to  their  catechumens.  For  they  ought  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  Divine  institution,  necessity,  nature,  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  church  ministry,  not  only  that  they  might, 
through  the  studies  and  labours  of  these  ministers,  make 
greater  progress  in  knowledge  and  holiness,  by  hearing 
their  sacred  discourses  and  interpretations  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  will,  but  also  that  they  might  render  those  duties 
which  they  owed  them.  Especially  in  the  time  of  the 
primitive  Church,  persons  lately  baptized  were  to  be  ad¬ 
monished,  not  immediately  to  enter  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
office,  the  desire  of  which  at  that  time  was  so  common, 
that  all  wished  to  be  teachers.  Jac.  iii.  1.  ;  and  Paul  found 
it  necessary,  1  Tim.  iii.  6.,  to  charge  Timothy,  to  exclude 
vsoipuTov  a  novice.  The  Jewish  catechumens  w'ere  also 
especially  to  be  taught,  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  its  teachers,  and  no  lonjrer 
to  seek  instruction  from  those  Mosaic  teachers  who  re- 

I 

quired  obedience  to  old  ceremonies.  For  this  reason  the 
Apostle  very  earnestly  recommended  to  the  Hebrews,  the 

*  Lib-  1.  de  fields.  Donat. 

f  Thesaur.^Eccles.  tom.  2.  p.  1514. 
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instruction  of  Christ,  Heb.  xii.  25.  &c.,  and  o^tbose  Apostles 
and  other  teachers  through  whom  Christ  spake.  Heb.  ii.  1. 
and  xiii.  7,  17. 

In  the  enumeration  of  these  heads  of  instruction  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  doctrine  of  the  church  minis¬ 
try  very  properly  succeeds  that  of  baptism.  For  those 
who  were  baptized  ought  next  to  apply  to  the  servants  of 
Go-1,  so  that  hearing  them,  they  might  make  progress  in 
»aving  knowledge,  might  receive  from  them  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Hiilv  Supper,  and  might 
hence  obtain  the  necessary  helps,  lor  preserving  and  con¬ 
firming  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 


Section  XII. 

The  fifth  subject  of  catechetical  instruction  is  f/ie  re,mr~ 
rectinn  of  the  dead,  vsx^uv.  That  by  his  is  to  be 

understood  the  resurrection  of  the  fiodies  of  the  dead,  is 
evident  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  The  Apostle 
included  this  doctrine  among  the  subjects  of  catechetical 
instruction,  not  only  because  the  knowledge  of  this  resur¬ 
rection,  in  itself  considered,  is  very  necessary  to  Christ¬ 
ians  ;  but  especially  because  the  condition  of  the  Hebrew 
catechumens  peculiarly,  required  it.  For  although  God 
has  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  the  truth  concerning  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  is  evident  from  Job  xix.  25, 
2(3.,  Psalms  xviii.  15.,  Deut.  xii.  2.,  and  other  passages  ■ 
nevertheless  in  the  New  Testament  the  Divine  Oracles  are 
much  more  explicit  and  clear,  both  concerning  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  concerning  the  life  to  be  enjoyed  after  it,  in  hea¬ 
ven,  with  Christ  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
and  in  the  society  of  Angels  and  of  heavenly  beings. 
AMieiemre  J^ouis  Capell,  alter  making  such  observa- 
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tions,  adds,*  “  For  what  have  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  commu¬ 
nicated  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (although 
of  all  the  Prophets,  these  have  written  the  most  clearly  on 
that  subject)  compared  with  those  things,  which  are  stated 
so  explicitly  and  fully  by  Christ  throughout  the  whole 
Gospel  concerning  a  future  life,  and  a  happy  resurrection  ; 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  1.  Cor.  xv.,  and  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians, concerning  the  last  judgment ;  and  finally, 
by  John  in  the  Apocalypse  concerning  the  Heavenly  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  the  glorious  state  of  the  faithful  in  it.” 

We  may  add,  that  many  at  that  time  oppo.sed  this  bless¬ 
ed  truth,  against  whose  frauds  and  malice  the  catechumens 
were  to  be  strengthened,  lest  they  should  forsake  the  truth 
and  fall  into  error.  The  Pagans  were  either  ignorant  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  or  di  I  not  believe  it  :  where¬ 
fore  when  Paul  spoke  to  the  Athenians  about  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  dead,  some  attempted  to  ridicule  his  doctrine. 
Among  the  Jews  were  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  it.  Acts 
xxiii.  8.  ;  some  also  among  the  Christians  in  the  time  of 
the  Apostles  were  in  the  same  error, as-Paul.  2  I’im.  il.  17, 
IS.,  expressly  says  of  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  and  of  some 
in  the  church  of  Corinth,  1  Cor.  xv.  12.  Hence  Augustine 
very  justly  remarked,!  “  In  no  article  is  the  Christian  faith 
so  much  opposed  as  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.” 


Section  XHI. 

The  sixtli  and  last  subject,  h  that  eternal pi/7iis/imenf. 
The  knowledge  of  this  also  is  necessary  to  Christian.s.  For 
we  ought  to  he  acquainted  not  only  with  the  mercy  of  God, 

*  Dissert,  in  comm,  et  not.  crit.  in  vetus  Testamentum,  p.  221, 
In  Psahn.  88.  tom.  4.  oper.  p.  713. 
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tut  also  with  his  justice  ;  for  both  of  which  there  is  the 
same  reaso  i.  Bu^  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  his  ius- 
tice  is  in  those  etenal  torments  which  ai'e  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  vvicko'l.  Nor  can  there  be  a  stronsjer  motive  !o  e'-'cite 
men  to  enter  upon  and  to  persevere  in  a  life  of  faith  and 
holiness,  than  that  derived  from  the  last  iudo;ment,  and 
eternal  damnation.  Wherefore  John  the  Baptist,  before 
commencing;  his  exhortation,  attempted  to  alarm  the  fears 
of  his  hearers  liy  discoursing;  on  this  subject,  Mat.  iii.  7.; 
Christ  used  the  same  motive,  Mat.  xiii.  33.  ;  and  Paul,  be¬ 
fore  Felix  and  his  wife  Drusilla,  so  stated  the  doctrine  of 
faith  in  Christ,  that  he  might  at  the  same  time  treat  of  right¬ 
eousness,  of  temperance,  and  (as  his  most  powerful  motive) 
of  a  judgment  to  come.  Acts  xxiv.  24,  25 

Besides,  there  vvas  a  peculiar  reason,  whv  this  doctrine 
should  be  proposed  to  the  Ilebren-  catechumens.  For 
al'hough  thev  could  learn  fi-om  the  Old  Testament  that  a 
final  jmlgment  was  to  be  expected,  and  that  in  it  eternal 
puiushment  would  be  awarded  to  the  wicked,  yet 
there  were  some  things  clearly  revealed  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  of  which  they  were  yet  ignorant,  and  which  it 
Avas  necessary  for  them  to  know.  Thus  they  were  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  Judge,  who  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
.John  V.  27.,  Actsx.  42.,  and  xvii,  .31.,  and  2  Cor.  v.  10.  ; 
and  with  tiie  rule,  which  is  the  Gospel.  Rom.  ii.  16. 


Section  XIV. 

These  are  the  subjects  of  catechetical  instruction,  which, 
were  proposed  by  the  .\postles  to  their  caiechnmens,  ,as 
fund  amental  truths,  or  principles  of  saving  knowledge,  as 
the.  are  called  in  (he  Fpislle  to  the  Tlehrews.  '’here  are 
various  metapiiorical  names  in  the  sacred  writings,  by 

I, 
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which  these  heeds  of  catechetical  instruction  are  called 
In  Heb  v.  12.  they  are  called  ca  eoi^sia  d^^Tjfrcv  Xoywiw 
Tis  hsH  the  elements  of  the  heglnning  of  the  oracles  of 
God,  l»y  a  figure  of  speech,  taken  from  the  elements  of 
letters.  As  therefore  these  literal  elements  which  as  they 
are  necessary  for  every  discourse  and  are  indeed  its 
foundation  ;  so  also  the  catechetical  subjects  are  the  ele¬ 
ments  necessary  for  the  knowledge  of  religion,  and  are 
for  that  reason  prepared,  that  with  them  the  acquisition 
of  this  knowledge  may  commence  Thus  the  word  ?oi)(sia 
is  interpreted  by  the  anc'-ent  doctors  of  the  Church  to 
mean  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  children  and  other  catechumens  were  required  to 
learn.  Says  Theodoret  *<:oi^s!a  Xoyiwv 

Sei,  ‘KS^i  tS  ixuT'.sffs.  Totg  yd^  ^r/Ss-Tru 

rliV  “irifiv  icy^rix6(Ti  ‘rsXsiav,  rot  775?  uv^f'urrorr^To^  ‘Tr^offs'cps^ov  fjiova 
T/j?  cl}  rj^sslae  01  xYi^vxsg,  “  The  more  simple  discovrses  con- 
cernmg  Christ,  he  called  first  principles  of  the  oracles 
of  God.  dor  to  these,  uho  hud  nt  t  yet  2Je7fect  Jaithy 
the  preachers  of  truth  only  exj.lained  those  things  jjer- 
taining  to  humanity.^’  Also  Chrysostom  tbWauSa 

“Tiiv  dvS^WTrdTTjTa  (pTjcriv  yde  i'Xi  rQv  s^u^sv  y^aix^mCjv 

<7rcwTov  TOO  Soiysia  Ss~ fj.a.'^sTv,  L'toj  xc/j  S'cri  tuv  Ssicov  Xo^.  lojv  •ff^oj-rov  rrs^i 
t7;s  avS^wTOT-i^To?  sSsi  SiS(x(jxsci;c/.i,  In  this  jdoce  he  calls  hu 
manify.  first  princflcs.  For  as  in  mere  human  learn¬ 
ing,  the  elements  ought  first  to  be  learnt  ;  so  also  out 
of  the  oracles  of  God,  they  ought  first  to  be  instructed 
concerning  humanity  Paul  calls  the  catechetical  doc¬ 
trines  yaXa  milk,  1  Cor.  iii.  2.  Heb.  v.  12.,  concerning 
which  word,  we  have  observed  before,  that  the  doctors  of 
the  ancient  Church  understood  it  to  mean  the  catechetical 
doctrine.  The  meaning  of  this  nmiaphor  may  be  easily 
perceived.  For  the  Ajiostle  compares  the  catechun  ens 
wdth  new-born  infants,  whose  first  and  inost  simple  nourish- 

*  On  this  passacre  of  the  Apostle p.  417. 

f  Hoinil.  8.  in  Epist.  ad  Ebr.  p.  476. 
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ment  is  milk  ;  and  as  the  word  of  God,  the  blessed  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  is  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  the  soul,  it  is 
very  pioper  to  select  for  tlie  catechumens  tliat  portion  and 
kind  of  this  spiritual  food,  which  is  adapted  to  their  nature, 
and  so  to  prepare  it,  that  they  may  enjoy  it,  and  be  nour¬ 
ished  by  it.  Hence  this  metaphorical  manner  of  speaking 
has  reference  not  only  to  the  subjects  of  instruction,  but  al¬ 
so  to  the  simple  or  catechetical  manner  of  deli  vering  tliem. 

To  this  milk  the  Apostle  opposesjtspiv  =r|o(pr>  sfron^  meat 
Heb.  V.  14.,  and  1  Cor.  iii.  2.,  solid/ood,  fit  for  the 

stomach  of  a  hearty  man,  meaning  by  it  the  more  abstract 
and  sublime  doctrines  of  ihe  Christian  religion,  so  present¬ 
ed,  as  to  be  above  the  capacity  of  babes  in  Christ. 

So  also  the  word  ^s/as'Xiov,  which  is  used,  Heb.  vi.  1.  to 
denote  the  heads  of  catechetical  doctrine,  has  reference  to 
an  edifice,  in  which  the  foundation  is  rough  indeed,  but  is 
nevertheless  the  chief  and  most  necessary  part,  so  that  upon 
it  the  whole  building  rests,  and  must  certainly  fall  if  it  be 
removed  ;  which  also  may  be  said  of  the  chief  topicks  of 
catechetical  instruction.  For  the}'^  constitute  the  founda¬ 
tion  both  of  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  religion,  and 
are  so  necessary  that  without  them  nothing  can  be  rightly 
conceived,  understood,  decided,  or  executed.  Besides 
these  metaphorical  names  of  the  catechetical  doctrines, 
there  is  that  peculiar  appellation,  in  Heb.  vi.  1.,  o 
‘Tn  Xoyos,  where  d^x'^,  refers  to  the  topicks,  in  which  in¬ 
struction  is  to  be  commenced,  and  Xo'yo?  to  the  manner  of 
treating  or  proposing  these  heads  of  Christian  doctrine  or 
of  the  doctrine These  first  principles,  there¬ 
fore,  are  nothing  else  than  the  topicks  of  catechetical  in¬ 
struction. 


Section  XV. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  catechetical  doctrines,  we 
will  now  consider  the  catechumens  themselves,  whose 
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minris  were  imbued  in  this  simple  manner  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Christian  religion.  'Fhese  were  indeed  adults 
in  age  ;  but  in  faith  and  in  saving  kn  wledge,  they  were 
yet  bal  es,  with  all  the  weakness  of  infancy.  Thus  they  are 
de  'omiiiated  in  the  Scriptures  themselves.  The  Apostle, 
Pleb.  V.  13,  14.  divides  Christians  into  two  classes  ;  one  he 
calls  vyj'/risf,  bdbes  using  in  lk;  the  other  full  grown 

men,  requiring  solid  food  :  every  0)te^  says  he,  that  U'-eth 
milk,  is  vaiskilfvl  in  the  word  of  righteousness :  v/iTnog 
sgi  for  he  is  a  babe :  ‘rs'\s>'wv  Ss  sew  >;  Ss^sa  ‘r^o<pri,  but 
st7'ong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that  are  of  full  age. 
These  also  are  the  babes,  of  w'hom  the  Apos  le  speaks, 
1  Cor.  iii.  1.,  ./Ind  I.  bret  hren,  could  not  speak  unto  you, 
as  onto  spi  'itiial,  but  as  unto  carn  d,  even  as  unto  babes 
hf  Christ.  Of  these  there  w'ere  two  classes.  Some  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  word  of  righteousness,  so  as  not 
even  to  have  imbibed  the  milk  or  the  first  principles  of 
saving  faith.  Others  were  called  babes,  in  comparison  with 
those  who  were  adults  in  knowledge  ;  these  although  they 
had  learnt  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  religion, 
had  nevertheless  not  yet  advanced  as  far  in  a  tainments  as 
those  of  full  age.  This  distinction  also  is  recognised  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  For  the  Apostle  says,  that 
the  Hebrews  are  babes  who  yet  have  need  of  milk  ; 

and  not  of  strong  meat,  v.  12.  Nevertheless  he  adds,  vi. 
1.,  therefore  leaving  the  p)Tinci pies  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  STi  TsXsioVriTa  (ps^w/jisSa,  let  US  go  on  unto  per¬ 
fection  ;  and  to  infants  he  opposes,  v.  14.,  Ts'kski  those  of 
full  age.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  Hebrews 
were  not  wholly  unskilfid  in  the  wmrd  of  righteousness; 
but  had  already  taken  the  incipient  steps  in  their  progress 
towards  perfection. 
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As  to  the  particular  nations,  to  which  the  catechumens 
belonged,  we  find  the  Corinthians  and  Hebrews  especially 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament ;  whence  it  is  manifest 
that  both  Pagans  and  Jews  were  instructed  according  to 
ttiis  mode.  Of  the  Corinthians,  Paul  says,  (1  Cor.  iii.  2.) 
yaCka  siroViffa  xa<  k  jS^wfxa,  I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not 
with  meat.  Let  us  then  inquire,  when  and  how  the 
Apo  >tle  had  fed  the  Corinthians  with  milk.  It  appears, 
from  Acts  xviii.  that  Paul,  having  left  Athens,  came  to  Co¬ 
rinth  in  the  fifty-second  year  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
Corinth  was  a  large,  rich,  and  gay  city,  distinguished  as 
the  residence  of  the  most  ingenious  artists,  denominated  by 
Cicero  the  light  of  all  Greece,  and  highly  extolled  in  the 
writings  of  Strabo  and  others.  But  as  it  abounded  in 
wealth,  it  was  also  notorious  for  luxury,  sensuality  and 
pride,  so  thai  its  vices  are  severely  censured  by  the  Apostle 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
Luke  simply  asserts  in  general,  that  Paul  taught  thi^  Co- 
rinlliians  the  word  of  God.  Acts  xviii.  t  1.  The  Apostle 
hi  mself  however,  more  fully  des<'ribes  the  manner  in  which 
he  disciiarged  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office,  declaring 
among  other  things  (1  Cor.  3.)  that  he  had  planted  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  church;  that  he,  as  a  wise  master-builder,  had 
laid  the  foundation,  even  Jesus  Christ,  than  which  no  man 
can  lay  any  other;  adding  also  (iv.  17.)  that  he  had  sent 
Timothy  to  Corinth  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel  ;  and  Luke  as  erts,Acts  xviii.  5.  that  I  imothy  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Paul  in  founding  this  church.  By  means  of 
these  sacred  ministrations  ol  the  Apostle,  the  Corinthians 
weie  enriched  in  all  utterance  and  knowledge^’  which 
divine  riches  he  himself  speaks  of,  I  Cor.  i.  4.  ;  and  as 
Paul  continued  among  them  for  the  space  of  one  year  and 
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six  months, Acts  xviii.  1 1.,  they  had  opportunity  durln2;this 
time  of  making  very  considerable  attainments  :  although 
the  longer  the  time,  which  the  Apostle  spent  in  organizing 
this  church,  the  more  wonderful  is  it,  that  the  Corinthians 
had  made  so  little  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Chi  ist- 
ian  religion,  and  that  they  required  still  to  be  fed  with 
milk  and  not  with  solid  food.  For  a  more  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  Paul’s  labours  at  Corinth,  consult  Herman  Wit- 
sius,’^  J.  Lange, t  and  other  writers  of  his  life. 

Among  the  catechumens  of  whom  we  are  now  speak¬ 
ing,  besides  the  Corinthians,  were  the  Hebrews,  as  is 
evident  from  the  Epistle  to  them  v.  12.  &c.,  and  vi.  1,  2. 
These  were  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  had  formerly  been 
of  the  Jewish  religion;  some  of  whom  were  scattered 
abroad  among  other  nations  ;  but  the  greater  part  resided 
in  Judea. 

I'here  is,  indeed,  a  difference  of  opinion  among  interpre¬ 
ter',  as  to  the  particular  class  of  Hebrews,  to  whom  that 
remarkable  Epistle  in  the  sacred  volume  was  sent ;  some 
supposing  that  it  was  written  to  the  convened  Jews  who 
dwelt  in  Judea,  alone  ;  others,  that  the  Apostle  intended 
to  write  not  only  to  the  Hebrews  in  Judea,  but  to  any 
others,  who  were  dispersed  abroad.  These  two  opinions, 
however,  can  be  easily  reconciled  ;  for  we  suppose,  that 
this  Epistle  was  sent  primarily  and  imn.ediately  to  those 
Jews  who  dwelt  in  Judea,  and  afterwards,  from  them 
to  those  also  who  were  scattered  abroad.  Hence  also 
it  is  extremely  probable,  that  those  were  the  same  He¬ 
brews,  to  whom  Peter  wTOte  both  his  Epistles,  and  whom 
he  salutes  as  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Gala- 
latia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithyuia.  1  Pet.  i.  1.  For 


*  Mpletemat.  Leidens.  p.  89. 

f  Comiiieulat.  liistorico.  llermeneutica  de  vita  et  epist.  apostol. 
Pauli  p.  89. 
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that  Hebrews  are  to  be  understood  by  those,  whom  the 
Apostle  Peter  addresses,  has  been  clearly  shown  by  F. 
Spanheim.*  These  Hebrews  oui^ht  by  this  time  to  have 
been  teachers  ;  nevertheless  they  still  required  milk  and 
not  strong  meat  ;  and  had  need,  as  the  Apostle  says,  v.  12. 
to  be  taught  again,  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God. 

As  from  their  earliest  infancy  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Levitical  worship,  and 
knew  that  this  worship  was  instituted  by  God  himself,  and 
had  been  confirmed  by  Divine  miracles  and  judgments  ; 
these  early  impressions  and  habits,  and  especially  their  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  eternity  and  immutability  of  the  law  of  God 
given  by  Moses,  exerted  so  strong  an  influence  over  their 
minds,  that  they  rejected  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  offered 
to  them  in  Christ,  fearing  even  a  lawful  enjoyment  of  it. 

For  this  reason,  in  their  knowledge  of  the  Christian  sys¬ 
tem,  they  had  not  advanced  beyond  its  first  principles,  al¬ 
though  from  their  opportunity  and  their  mode  of  instruc¬ 
tion  they  ought  to  have  made  much  greater  progress.  As 
they  were  therefore  in  that  state  in  which  they  required 
milk,  the  Apostle  could  have  repeated  and  unfolded  anew 
the  first  principles  of  the  Divine  oracles,  but  as  these  had 
been  already  inculcated,  and  as  the  Apostle  wished  to  di¬ 
rect  their  attention  to  the  sublime  and  necessary  doctrine 
of  the  dignity  of  Christ’s  Priesthood,  and  its  superiority 
over  that  of  Aaron,  he  thought  it  advisable,  only  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  heads  of  these  catechetical  doctrines,  and  to 
leave  the  full  investigation  of  them  to  their  own  efforts; 
at  the  same  time,  however,  preparing  the  way  for  more 
perfect  attainments  in  saving  knowledge.  Thus  these  cate¬ 
chumens  also  were  adult  converts,  hut  as  to  the  strength  of 
spiritual  life  they  were  yet  feeble  infants,  as  is  evident  from 
many  passages  of  this  Epistle,  (especially  ii.  3.,  v.  12.,  vi. 


*  Da  auctore  epist.  acl  Ebr.  part  1.  cap.  2.  tom.  2.  open  p.  176. 
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1.,  X.  95,  32,  33,  34).  The  Apostle  preferred  to  call  them 
He'irew-!  rather  than  Jevvs,  becuse  the  name  of  Hebrews 
was  honourable  among;  believers.  2  Cor  xi.  29  ,  Acts  vi. 
1.,  Phil.  iii.  12  At  what  time  the  Hebrews  became  cate¬ 
chumens,  having  need  of  milk,  must  be  determined  from 
the  date  of  the  Epistle  written  to  them  ;  about  which  there 
is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  learned  men.  It  is 
supposed,  bv  Baronins,  to  have  l>een  written  A.  D.  60  ;  by 
Blo  idel,  61;  by  Usber,  64  ;  by  Scaliger,  58.  SeeF.  Span- 
heim,^  and  Jo.  Alill.t 


Section.  XVII. 

Among  these  catechumens  were  included  Theophilus  and 
Apollos.  Concerning  Theophilus,  there  is  a  considerable 
dispute  among  learned  men  ;  whether  the  name  is  proper 
or  common  ?  And  if  proper,  what  was  the  character  and 
religion  of  the  man  ?  which  points  have  been  fully  discus¬ 
sed  by  J.  G.  Stoltz,^  G.  Schelwig,t  C.  A.  Heumann,  T. 
Hase,  and  J.  Haset.  We*agree  in  opinion  with  those  who 
suppose  Theophilus  to  be  a  proper  name,  for  the  following 
reasons.  Luke  in  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel,  not  only 
addresses  Theophilus,  as  a  man  well  known  to  himself, 
with  whom  he  had  previously  conversed  on  the  subject  of 
Christianity,  and  whom  he  was  now  about  attempting  to 
build  up  in  evangelical  truth  ;  but  he  also  applies  to  him 
the  honourable  epithet  k^utIsis,  which  implies  official  digni¬ 
ty,  and  is  the  same  as  optimi,  being  a  title  usually  confer- 

*  De  anctor.  epist.  ad  Ebr  part  2.  cap.  4.  tom.  2.  oper.  p.  226. 
f  Prolegoin.  Novi  Testamenii  p.  10. 

*  Vindic.  Theophili  evangelici,  Virtemberg.  MDCXCIII. 

f  Schediasmat.  iiterar.  de  Theophilo,  cui  Lucas  evangelium  et 
acta  iiiscripsit  edan  MDCCXl. 

IJ  Bibliotheca  Breinens.  cJass  IV.  483.  506.  1049.  p.  298. 
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red  by  public  authority  on  men  of  distinction.  Thus  Paul, 
who  casinot  be  suspected  of  flattery,  salutes  Festus,  the  Ro¬ 
man  Governor  as  x^i-nsov  ma?/ (Acts  xxiv  3);  a  id 
the  letter,  which  Lysias  sent  to  Felix,  has  this  inscription 
Aufia?  Vcj  x^a<n'c:w  vjysarivi  <f>'/;Xixi  ;x^y-i^s;v — Claud  US 
Lusius  unto  the  most  excellent  gm'ernor  Felix,  grseti  ig 
(Acts  xxiii.  26).  We  might  add  al-^o,  tliat  at  that,  time, 
the  name  Theophilu-;  was  in  very  common  use  as  a  proper 
name.  'I'his  point  then  being  established,  it  is  evident  that 
this  Theophilus  was  one  of  the  catechumens,  which  we  in¬ 
fer  from  the  words  of  Luke  I'va  -rSP:  Civ  xaTYi-^^rjdrig  koyctjv 

T'i)v  affipaXsiav — That  thou  mightest  know  th  ccrtaintu.  of 
those  things  in  which  ihoii  hast  been,  instructed,  j^i.  4). 
For  here  the  term  is  actually  ’expressfU,  nor  is  ilm 

verb  xa'rT];)(srv  to  be  unde' stood  of  th  >  s'  np’e  hearing  of  any 
uncertain  rumour,  as  some  suppose.  For  it  is  evident  from 
various  passages  of  Scripture,  that  in  its  common  ac ’el  a¬ 
tion  it  implies  el  :mentary  instruction  ;  and  that  such  is  its 
meaning  in  this  place  is  farther  proved  by  Ihe  use  of  the 
verb  smyivija'xciv,  wh'ch  indicates  a  more  perfeC'  nuio  •  stand¬ 
ing  of  things  already  known.  Ly  vvliom  Theophilus  --ad 
been  instructed,  before  Luke  inscribed  to  him  his  Gospel, 
cannot  be  deter  tined.  Tneophylact  indeed  in  reference 
to  this  passage. observes  ■^‘ff^oTSPov  ylv  ay  f:pn^  (Tc  xa-r-^^yrtta,  -5 
GsofirSf  vuv  Ss  coi  'rrs^iSiS'g  ^'o  eJayyg'Xi&v,  d'tcpaXl^ofxai  cov 

tfov  Xoyt<t,aov,  i'va  y-/)  t-'riXaSf/irai,  vojv  dy^aipojs  'TaPaS:6ojJv:jv. 
Before.,  I  delivered  to  you  insf ructions  that  were  not 
tvriilen,  O  Theophilus,  but  now  I  send  you  a  written 
Gospel,  thus  fortifying  your  7ninl,  that  you  mm/  ot 
forget  those  verbal  instructions  which  you  have  received. 

But  however  this  may  be;  wheiher  he  had  been  instruct¬ 
ed  by  Luke  or  b}’’  some  other  teacher;  o  e  thing  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  he  was  tauglit  by  the  catechetical  mode,  aiul  that 
Luke  by  inscribing  his  Gospel  to  him,  wished  to  give  him 


*  P.  2S8, 
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an  opportunity  of  making  greater  attainments  in  divine 
knowledge,  and  of  more  deeply  impressing  that  which  he 
already  knew  This  appears  from  the  use  of  the  two  words 
^‘zryiv^frxsiv  and  affcp^Xsia .  theformerof  which  implies inci  ease 
of  knowledge,  and  the  latter  that  degree  'of  increase  which 
is  necessary  to  the  certain  and  full  comprehension  of 
truth. 


Section  XVTII 

Besides  Theophilus,  we  have  mentioned  Apollos,  whose 
praises  Luke  celebrates  (Acts  xviii.  24).  He  was  by  birth 
a  Jew,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  a  man  of  excellent  cha¬ 
racter.  He  is  called,  by  Luke,  not  only  dvr,^  Xoyios  a7i  elo¬ 
quent  man  but  also  ^uvotTos  sv  y^acpaT^  mighty  in  the 
sa'iptures  ;  which  words  were  added,  to  indicate  that  his 
eloquencf  was  not  profane  and  useless,  but  was  acquired 
for  explaining  and  proving  divine  truth,  and  for  vindicating 
it  from  errors  and  false  interpretations.  Although  Apol¬ 
los  excelled  in  this  power  of  speaking,  he  had  nevertheless 
only  learnt  as  yet  the  elements  of  the  Christian  religion^ 
and  had  become  acquainted  with  nothing  more  than  the 
baptism  of  John,  or  the  truths  which  John  taught. 

For  thus  Luke  adds — xtos '^v  ttjvo^ov  tS  xvpa— 

This  man  was  instructed  in  (he.  way  of  the  Lord  ;  and  a 
little  after  — S‘ingdfj.sv(^ TO Iwavvas — knowillg  only 
the  baptism  of  John;  by  these  words  very  clearly  imply¬ 
ing  that  he  was  classed  among  the  catechumens.  For  he 
uses  the  term  xarri-^rj^sv^-,  which,  as  w'e  have  before  shown, 
is  to  be  understood  of  catechetical  instruction,  and  he  also 
mentions  the  subject  in  which  he  had  been  instructed — 
viz.  the  Christian  religion.  This  is  what  he  means  by 
iiov  the  way  of  the  Lord,^  which  is  also  called  od'oi 
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7r,s  dXrikia<,  the  way  of  truth  (2  Peter  ii.  2.),  also  by  ex¬ 
cellence  o(5oV  the  tony  (Acts  xix.  23).  As  the  way  is  the 
rule  and  guide  of  the  ti-avell  r,  so  also  the  Christian  religion 
is  the  rule  of  faith,  and  the  believer’s  guide  to  his  heavenly 
home.* 

By  whom  Apolloshad  been  taught  the  elements  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine,  is  unknown.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Le  Clerct 
that  he  was  taught  by  certain  disciples  of  John  the  B  iptist  ; 
which  may  be  true,  though  we  have  no  certain  evidence  of 
the  fact  His  knowledge  was  indeed  limited,  if  it  was  con¬ 
fined,  as  Luke  says,  to  the  baptism  of  John  ro  rS 

Iwavvs.  These  words  have  been  differently  explained  by 
interpreters.  Some  understand  them  only  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  baptism  as  administered  by  John,  not  including 
the  administration  of  the  ordinance;  others  more  justly  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  word  /Sceff'ntffji.a  implies  both  the  doctrine  re¬ 
lating  to  baptism,  and  its  actual  administration  ;  or  the 
whole  ministry  of  John,  including  the  doctrine  of  repent¬ 
ance  and  the  baptism  of  water  which  was  a  seal  of  that 
doctrine. 

But  although  his  knowledge  of  the  Christian  system  was 
imperfect,  he  w’as  nevertheless  very  zealous  in  proclaiming, 
in  the  synagogue,  all  that  he  had  yet  learnt  of  the  wav  of 
the  Lord  and  the  means  of  obtaining  salvation.  When, 
therefore,  Aquila  and  Priscilla  heard  him  thus  speaking 
boldly,  they  took  him  'inito  them,  and.  expounded  unto 
him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly  ;  this  Luke  asserts 
(Acts  xviii.  2(>),  using  the  term  dx^i/Ss'sTs^ov,  whicli  implies 
extraordinary  industry  and  earnest  application  in  investiga- 
tingthe  mysteries  of  divinetruth,and  in  teachingthem  tooth¬ 
ers  ;  as  therefore  Aquila  and  Priscilla  exhibited  such  dili¬ 
gence  for  the  sake  of  Apollos,  it  is  manifest,  not  only  that 

*  See  S.  Le  Moyne,  de  voee  oSog,  inVar.  Sacr.  torn.  2.  p.  922. 

J  Historia  Ecclesiastica  p.  380. 
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tl'eir  own  knovvle  1si;e  of  sac  re  1  things  was  very  extensive, 
but  also  tint  that  of  AnoHos  was,  by  this  means,  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  Hence  also  it  more  fully  appears,  that  AjXjilos 
had  been  one  pf  he  catechumens,  before  he  put  himselt  un¬ 
der  the  instruclion  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  But  as  a  full 
investigation  of  the  character  and  history  of  Apollos  would 
be  foreign  from  our  present  purpose,  we  would  refer  the 
reader  on  this  subject  to  J.  Prideaiix,*  C.  Vitringa,t  H. 
Wdsius,;|;  J.  T.,e  rierc§,  and  other  ecclesiastical  historians; 
also  to  J.  C.  Wolf.|j 


Section  XIX, 

But  while  we  maintain  th.at  the  Apostles  used  the  cate¬ 
chetical  mo  le  in  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  we  do 
not  believe  that  they  composed  a  catechetical  compend  ;  or 
thatthey  adopted  a  formulary,  which  they  invariably  follow¬ 
ed.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  a  compend, 
and  at  the  same  time  examine  the  manner  of  teaching 
which  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles  pursued  in  their  Epis¬ 
tles,  we  must  be  convinced,  that  these  Divine  ambassadors 
were  very  far  from  writing  catechisms  or  systems  of  theol¬ 
ogy.  They  did,  indeed,  propose  every  point  relating  both 
to  faith  and  practice,  which  was  necessary  to  salvation  ;  and 
sometimes  they  even  presented,  in  few  words,  the  whole 
sum  of  theology,  or  at  least  distinctly  alluded  to  every  ar¬ 
ticle.  Thus  from  the  1st  chapter  of  Luke,  J.  G.  Dorschlf 

•  Opera  latina  p.  463. 

I  Obi^ervation,  Sacr.  lib.  I  FT.  cap.  21.  p  799. 

J  Meletemata.  Leidens.  p.  103. 

I  llistoria  Eccle^iastica  p.  380. 

[|  Cura  pbilologic  in  acta  aywistolorum  p  1282. 

1  Comrnentar.in  quatuor  evangelistas.  p.  661. 
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has  deduced  the  whole  doctrine  relating  to  Christ ;  and  A. 
IJunn*  in  one  of  his  orations  has  shown,  that  the  first  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Corinthians  contains  a  system  of  theology.  But 
as  in  their  manner  of  treating  these  heads  of  Christian  doc- 
trine,  they  accomniodated  themselves  to  the  nature  and  ca¬ 
pacity  of  those  whom  they  instructed,  and  to  the  condition 
of  the  churches  to  which  they  wrote,  it  cannot  h'  expected 
that  the  truths  which  they  presented,  should  have  a  regu¬ 
lar  and  connected  order,  or  that  any  thing  like  a  compend 
or  system  of  theology  should  be  found  in  their  writings. 
Some  suppose,  that  by  the  form  of  sound  words  C'troTj'rtuffiv 
lyiaivovTwv  Xoywv,  which  Paul  recommends  to  Timothy  (2 
'J  im.  i.  13.),  is  meant  something  like  a  formulary,  drawn 
u])  by  Paul,  as  a  guide  to  'I'imothy  in  the  duties  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Others,  however,  do  not  think  it  probable  that  Paul 
referred  to  a  written  form  ;  although  they  admit  that  the 
word  C's-orJ'rwtfis  signifies  ^pattern  or  model ;  and  that  the 
metaphor  is  taken  from  the  rough  outline  which  painters 
are  in  the  habit  of  sketching,  before  they  begin  the  shading 
and  filling  up  of  the  picture.  But  the  word  may  also  sig¬ 
nify  an  imago  conceived  in  the  mind,  and  held  up  to  its 
o\'  n  view,  to  which  signification  we  see  no  objections  in 
this  case.  This  is  the  opinion  of  H  .Grotius,t  who  ob¬ 
serves — “  u'TOTi.Vwfl'ig  means  an  exemplar,”  adding,  “by  this 
must  be  understood  an  image  or  form  impressed  on  the 
mind,  which  the  disciples  of  Plato  call  an  idea,  (I’^sav).” 
I'kis  image  which  Timothy  was  to  place  before  his  eyes, 
as  his  model  in  teaching,  was  that  Divine  truth,  which  had 
been  communicated  to  him,  and  hy  which  the  Apostle 
wished  him  to  regulate  the  instruction  of  others.  Thus 
Theodoretjt  (pvffi,  tss  y.ai  yM^airsg  ixsivoi  rois 

Tom.  iv.  oper.  p.  144. 

f  Ailiiotat.  ad  2  Tim.  i.  13.  tom.  iii.  oper.  theol.  p.  9S4. 

I  On  thus  pa.ssago  p.  194. 
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rCvoi?  ‘!r^o(fsyov<rss,  tfuv  dxpSsict,  ixslvuv  sixovas,  Stw  xai 

<fv  oiovTi  rx^ysTVKOv  sys  <ry;v  ■7ra^’ia2‘?rs^j  ‘XigSio;  xa/  ayaitri;  ysysvvi  jA\iriv 
6i5a(Sxa'kia\i. — “  Imitate,’^  says  he,  “  the  painters,  and  as 
they,  attending  to  their  models,  very  carefully  copy  them  ; 
so  also  do  you  retain  as  an  original  pattern,  the  doctrine  of 
faith  and  charity,  which  you  have  learnt  from  me.”  Con¬ 
sult  also  Jo.  C  Suicer,*  H.  Witsius,t  and  J.  F.  Buddseus.  J 
In  short,  if  any  form  had  been  written  by  the  Apostles, 
it  could  not  always  have  been  followed  in  the  catechesis. 
For  they  had  to  teach  both  Jews  and  Pagans,  whose  sys¬ 
tem  of  religion  hail  been  different,  and  who  therefore  re¬ 
quired  a  different  mode  of  instruction,  and  a  different  order 
in  the  precepts,  which  were  to  be  delivered  and  explained, 
as  we  will  more  fully  shovv  hereafter.  Nor  is  there  any 
evidence  that  the  sxjmbolum  was  compos¬ 

ed  by  the  Apostles  as  a  catechetical  compend.  It  has  long 
ago  been  proved  by  the  most  learned  men,  that  the  Apostles 
were  not  the  authors  of  this  syuubol,  although  it  contains 
the  doctrines  which  they  taught,  and  is  therefore  called 
apnsfoUcal.  Not  a  word  is  said  of  it  by  the  sacred  wri¬ 
ters,  or  by  the  doctors  of  the  church  in  the  three  first  cen 
turies  ;  the  copies  of  it,  which  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  ancient  church,  were  various  ;  some  longer,  and  some 
shorter;  some  containing  one  thing,  and  some  another; 
from  which  and  o'her  arguments,  it  is  very  evident,  that 
the  Apostles  were  not  its  authors,  as  I  have  in  another 
place§  more  fully  shown,  and  have  there  also  referred  to 
the  authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject. 


*  Thesaur.  ecclcsiast.  tom.  2.  p.  1398. 

f  Miscellan.  sacr.  tom.  li.  exercitat.  16.  p.  561. 

J  Lsagog.  in  thoologiam.  p.  341. 

*  Inlrod.  in  libros  ecclcsiie.  Luther,  symbolicos  p.  89. 
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Section  XX. 

As  to  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  Apostles  conducted 
their  catechetical  instructions,  although  nothing  is  express¬ 
ly  said  concerning  it  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  ^yet  we  can 
easily  infer  what  it  was,  from  their  usual  manner  in  teach¬ 
ing,  as  well  in  their  sacred  discourses,  as  in  their  Epistles 
and  other  writings.  Hence  also,  we  see  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Apostolic  catechesis  was  essentially  different,  in 
vaiious  particulars,  from  that  of  succeeding  ages.  'I'his 
difference  arose  necessarily  from  the  different  character  both 
of  the  teachers  and  catechumens  ;  and  from  the  different 
state  of  the  churches  themselves.  On  this  point  A.  V^an 

Dale^  thus  observes— Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  the 

same  kind  of  ca'echetical  instruction  was  used  in  the  time 
of  the  Apostles,  which  obtained  in  later  ages,  especially  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  when  the  catechumens  were 
divided  into  distinct  grades  and  classes.  For  in  that  first 
age  of  Christianity,  when  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  the 
Apostles  themselves,  many  extraordinary  and  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  enjoyed,  and  especially  that 
peculiar  gift,  conferred  on  the  Apostles,  of  tryino-  the  spi¬ 
rits  whether  they  were  of  God.  By  this,  they  we'i-e  able  to 
judge  of  the  hypocrisy  of  Annanias  and  Saphyra,  ofSimon 
Magus  and  others  ;  neither  did  the  circumstances  of  the 
Apostolic  age,  and  of  that  infancy,  as  it  were,  of  Christiani¬ 
ty,  render  necessary  or  permit  that  kind  of  catechesis, 
which  was  used  at  a  later  period.^^ 


Section  XXI. 


But  that  we  may  more  particularly 
in  which  this  catechesis  was  conducted, 


explain  the  manner 
we  will  first  consi- 


*  Historia  baptisrnorum.  p.  41 «. 
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tier  the  order  in  which  the  Apostles  delivered  to  their  pu¬ 
pils  the  heads  of  doctrine.  That  this  was  various,  we  in¬ 
fer  from  the  variety  of  their  catechumens,  who  were  part¬ 
ly  .Tews,  and  partly  Pagans,  and  therefore  as  they  had 
been  attached  to  different  systems  of  religion  heretofore, 
they  could  not  be  conducted  by  the  same  process  and  in  the 
same  order  to  the  knowledge  of  evangelical  truths.  The 
same  fundamental  principles  of  religion,  ought  indeed,  to 
be  known  by  both  Jews  and  Pagans,  inasmuch  as  the  same 
saving  knowledge  is  necessary  to  faith  and  salvation  ;  still, 
however,  these  principles  could  not  be  proposed  in  the  cate- 
chesis,  in  the  same  connexion  and  order,  on  account  of  the 
different  character  ff  these  nations,  and  the  diflerent  forms 
of  religion  to  which  they  had  previously  been  attached. 
The  Jews  had  learnt  many  things  out  of  the  Old  Testament 
of  which  the  Pagan  idolaters  were  ignorant  ;  and  although 
both  were  in  error,  yet  their  errors  were  of  different  kinds, 
on  account  of  which  diversity  in  the  condition  of  the  learn¬ 
ers,  every  one  mus?  admit  that  a  difference  must  have  been 
made  in  the  mode  of  instruction.  This  is  evident  also 
from  those  heads  of  catechetical  doctrine,  whicli  are  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  which  we  have 
already  illustrated.  If  the  Apostle  had  designed  to  state 
the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  for  a  different 
class  of  his  catechumens,  he  would  have  used  not  only 
other  topicks,  but  also  a  different  order  and  connexion.  In 
the  instruction  of  Pagans,  he  would  have  treated  primarily 
of  God,  of  Creation,  of  the  ffill  of  our  first  parents,  and  of 
sin,  all  which  subjects  are  omitted  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews,  because  the  Apostle  had  reference  there  not  to  Pa¬ 
gans,  but  to  Jews.  And  as  he  had  to  deal  with  adult  Jews, 
who  had  alread)'',  from  their  earliest  infancy,  been  instruct¬ 
ed  in  many  points  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  he  could  entirely 
omit  many  things  which  must  otherwise  have  been  stated, 
and  could  confine  himself  to  those  points  in  whicli  Chris- 
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llanity  <m^ere(l  from  Jiidaisn-.  Thus  J.  Altinsr*  in  illnsfra- 
tipiT  the  catechetical  heads  of  the  Christian  relisrion,  vvidch 
are  enumerated  Heb.  vi.  1,  2,  for  the  adult  Hebrew  cate¬ 
chumens,  arnonsi  other  remarks  has  the  following: — ‘‘he 
has  not  reference  to  children  vvho  were  now  for  the  first 
time  to  be  imlmed  with  a  knowledge  of  religion  ;  bin  to 
adults,  brought  up  in  the  Jewish  religion  from  infancy,  but 
now  to  be  initiated  in  the  Christian  system.  For  if  it  had 
been  his  design  to  begin  at  the  very  foundation,  where  the 
instruction  of  a  Gentile,  or  of  a  child  must  tiave  been  com- 
menred,  he  would  have  mentioned  other  subjects  prior  to 
these,  as  for  instance,  the  subject  of  God  ;  of  creation  ;  of 
the  fall  of  man  ;  of  sin  and  its  punishment  ;  of  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  both  general  and  particular  ;  of  the  church  ; 
of  God’s  covenant  with  it,  &c.  But  as  he  was  addressing 
adult  Jews,  to  whom  God  had  former  ly  revealed  his  will 
through  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  who  from  childhood 
had  been  instructed  in  the  synagogues  in  relation  to  many 
subjects,  and  to  those  especially  which  we  have  just  enume¬ 
rated  ;  it  was  not  necessary  for  nim  to  treat  of  those  points 
■which  were  common  both  to  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
religion,  and  wdth  which  they  were  already  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted.  But  he  need  only  enumerate  such  as  were  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Christianity,  and  in  which  the  two  systems  were 
opposed  to  each  other,  or  such  as  w’ei’e  intermiediate  and 
preparatory  to  these  ;  all  those,  in  shoi’t,  wdrich  were  neces¬ 
sary  in  laying  the  foundation  for  that  new  pi’ofession  which 
they  meditated.  This  view  of  the  subject  not  only  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fewness  of  the  points  pi’oposed,  but  also  as¬ 
sists  very  much  in  understanding  them.” 

*  Academic,  dissertation,  heptad.  p.  3. 
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Section  XXII. 

In  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  Apostolic  ca^echesis,  we 
ought  not  to  omit  the  form  or  mode  of  proceeding.  Cate-  ' 
chetical  instruction  is  often,  and  indeed,  generally,  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  use  of  questions  and  answers  ;  inasmuch  as  this 
form  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  catechumens, 
and  is  especially  fitted  for  trying  as  well  as  for  increasing 
their  knowledge.  It  is  necessary  however  that  the  ques¬ 
tions  should  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  and 
should  contain,  in  themselves,  the  materials,  for  easily  un¬ 
derstanding  and  readily  answering  them.  Thus  J.  Hoorn- 
beek*  observes;  “  The  questions,  the  manner  of  examining, 
and  the  explanation  ought  to  be  conformed  to  the  capacity 
of  the  catechumens  and  hearers,  (Prov.  xxii.  6. — Is.  viii. 
2.),  so  that  all  things  may  be  done  with  simplicity  and  per¬ 
spicuity,  for  the  edification  and  salvation  of  all.  Where¬ 
fore  the  first  am'  principal  study  of  the  catechist  is  to  be 
able  to  ioterrogate  with  dexterity  (Luke  ii.  46),  so  to  pro¬ 
pose  and  to  vary  his  questions,  that  the  mind  may  be  insen¬ 
sibly  directed  to  the  answer,  and  may  scarcely  avoid  seeing 
it;  and  nothing  is  so  necessary  to  this  end,  as  to  let  down 
the  manner  of  pri  posing  questions  to  the  capacity  of  chil- 
di  'en.  It  is  more  important  to  interrogate  properly,  than 
to  explain  ;  for  the  former  enters  into  the  very  nature  of 
the  catechesis,  and  the  whole  answer  follows  more  or  less 
readily,  according  as  the  question  has  been  more  or  less 
clearly  proposed.” 

It  is  evident  that  our  Saviour  followed  the  catechetical 
inode  of  instruction  so  far,  as  to  adapt  his  discourses  to  the 
capacity  of  the  ignorant.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  use  of 
questions  and  answers  in  teaching  was  very  common  among 
theJews,  of  which  we  have  a  remarkable  example  in  Matt. 

*  Miscellan.  sacr.  lib.  1.  cap.  12.  do  catechisationibus  p.  34G. 
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xvi.  13.  The  Scriptures  do  not  inform  us,  in  what  particular 
form  the  Apostles  delivered  tueir  instruciions  to  their 
catechumens;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  they  made  use 
of  questions  and  answers.  This  we  infer  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  catechesis,  and  also  from  the  fact,  which  we 
have  just  stated,  that  the  manner  of  teaching  by  questions 
and  aiiswers  was  in  very  common  use  at  that  time.  But 
even  if  it  should  appear,  that  they  did  not  adopt  this  parti¬ 
cular  form,  still  it  would  not  follow  that  they  did  not  make 
use  of  the  catechetical  mode  of  Instruction.  For  the  chief 
requisite  to  the  catechesis,  is,  that  instruction  be  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  the  ig  lorant,  which  can  evidently  be 
done  without  the  use  of  questions  and  answers;  just  as  the 
use  of  questions  and  answers  is  not  so  far  peculiar  to  the 
catechesis,  but  that  they  may  be  employed  in  communica¬ 
ting  the  more  elevated  truths  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Thus  various  doctors  of  the  ancient  church,  as  'I'heophilus, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  others,  h.tve 
expounded  divine  truth  in  their  w  itings  by  the  catecheti¬ 
cal  mode,  without  the  use  oi  questions  and  answers,  who 
are  nevertheless  very  properly  classed  by  B.  BebeP  among 
the  catechists. 


Section  XXIII. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  the]qualities  for  which  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  catechesis  was  distinguished  ;  which  were  indeed  so 
remarkable,  that  their  manner  of  conducting  instructions  of 
this  kind  ought  to  be  a  model  for  all  others.  The  Apostles 
then,  in  their  catechetical  instructions,  excelled  in  these 
j)articulars,  viz.  in  simplicity,  in  holiness,  in  prudence 
and  in  kindness.  First,  in  simplicity.  The  Apostles  were 

*  Antiq.  Eccles.  sec.  2.  p.  200.  and  sec.  3.  p.  510. 
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very  careful  in  this  respect,  so  that  in  selectingand  propos¬ 
ing  the  heaiis  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  explaining,  illus¬ 
trating,  and  connecti'ig  them,  aiifl  even  in  their  expressions 
and  fi Tins  of  speech  they  might  accommodate  theniselves 
to  tlie  capacity  of  the  catechumens.  These  catechumens 
the  Scri])tures  represent  as  babes,  whose  capacity  was  not 
fitted  for  obscure,  difficult,  and  abstract  sentiments,  or  for  a 
subtle  mode  of  demonstration. 

For  this  reason  the  Apostles  stated  tothem  the  principles 
of  the  Christia  '  system  clearly  and  distinctly,  without  any 
disguise,  free  from  all  ambiguous  ex])ressions  or  artificial 
ornament,  so  that  there  should  he  not  the  least  difficulty  in 
understanding  them.  That  this  simplicity  was  actually  a 
quality  of  iheir  instructions  is  evident  as  well  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case,  as  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  simpli¬ 
city  enters  into  the  very  nature  of  the  catechetical  mode  of 
instruction,  inasmuch  as  this  mode  is  designed  for  men  of 
limited  talents  and  acquirements,  who  must  therefore,  if 
they  are  taught  at  all,  be  taught  in  a  simple  manner.  This 
point  however  is  confirmed  by  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
wherein  terms  are  used,  in  speaking  of  tlie  catechesis 
very  clearly  expressive  of  its  simplicity.  We  haveone  in¬ 
stance  ot  this  in  the  expression  which  Paul  uses  (I 
Cor.  iii  1).  ‘iroTi'^jiv  ya\a,  to  feed  ivUh  milk.  For  as  the 
nurse,  in  feeding  an  infant  with  milk,  neglects  all  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  regular  meal,  and  is  only  solicitous  that  the 
infant  may  receive,  in  the  easiest  manner  possible,  the  sim¬ 
ple  aliment  designed  for  the  nourishment  of  its  body  ;  so 
also  the  Apostle,  when  he  discharged  the  offic  -  of  a  cate¬ 
chist,  abandoned  every  art  of  oratory,  and  laboured  for  the 
sole  purpose,  that  the  Corinthian  babes  might  receive  in  a 
proper  manner  the  spiritual  milk,  and  might  be  nourished 
by  it.  We  have  also  another  instance  in  the  word  ipurs'siv, 
to  ploni,  used  by  the  same  Apostle  (1  Cor.  iii.  t>).  For  as 
the  soul  of  man  is  compared,  by  the  Saviour  himself,  to 
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the  earth,  In  which,  when  cleared  of  stones  and  thorns, 
Christ  is  to  be  planted,  by  means  of  the  incorruptible  seed  ; 
so  in  the  same  sense  Paul  used  this  word,  and  meant  to  im¬ 
ply,  that  he  had  implan»ed  in  the  minds  of  the  Corinthians, 
the  first  roo!  of  faith  pi'^avcriS  risswc;,  that  is,  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Christian  relijrion.  And  as  the  husbandman 
who  is  engaged  in  planting,  is  solely  intent,  that  the  tender 
plant  may  be  properly  inserted  in  the  earth,  and  neglects 
alrnO't  every  thing  else  ;  so  also  the  catechist  is  solicitous 
only  for  this  one  thing,  that  Christ  may  be  rightly  and  firm¬ 
ly  planted  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  There  is  also  still  another 
instance  of  this,  in  these  words  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  iii.  10)  xaro, 
T?  Sss  ^odsiffav  ,ao(,  (Tocpog  SsfjtiXiov  rs^>^ixa. 

Jicvordiog  to  t he  grace  of  God  which  is  given  unto  me, 
as  atvise  master-builder  I  have  laid  the  foandation. 

'I’he  foundation  of  a  building  is  usually  unjjolis  ed,and  the 
skill  of  the  architect  is  manifested  in  giving  it  simplicity 
and  strength,  rather  than  ornament.  Consult  C.  Vitringa.* 


Sect  on  XXIV. 

The  second  quality,  by  which  the  catechetical  instruction 
of  the  Apostles  was  distinguished,  is  holiness,  to  the  desire 
and  pursuit  of  which,  they  endeavoured  to  excite  those 
whom  they  instructed.  For  as  genuine  saving  knowledge 
could  not  be  possessed  without  that  piety  and  true  renova¬ 
tion  of  soul  which  is  effected  by  the  grace  of  the  holv  spirit, 
the  Apostles,  when  delivering  and  explaining  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  <'hristian  religion,  could  hardly  have  avoided 
recommending  at  the  same  time  a  holy  life,  and  pointing 
out  the  rules,  by  which  such  a  life  must  be  regulated. 

'this  we  infer  not  meiely  from  the  nature  ot  the  case, 
but  also  from  those  heads  of  catechetical  doctrine,  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  kdpistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Aposiios 

*  Observation,  sacr.  lib.  3  cap.  21.  sec.  8.  p.  805. 
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delivered  insrtuctions  concerning;  the  correction  of  dead 
works,  concerning  faith  in  (-hrist,  concerning  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  ofthedeafl  and  eternal  puni-hment,  which  topicks  they 
must  have  found  it  impossible  properly  and  fully  to  explain 
without  at  the  same  time  giv  ing  precepts  concerning  piety 
and  Christian  moralit3^  They  adopted  the  same  manner 
of  teaching  which  is  pursued  in  their  Epistles,  and  especially 
in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  in  which  they  usually  connect  to¬ 
gether  dutiesof  fiiith  and  practice,  and  after  having  expound¬ 
ed  the  mysteries  and  objects  of  faith,  make  the  application 
by  pointing  out  and  enforcing  practical  duties,  giving  their 
readers  to  understand,  that  true  faith  cannot  possibly  exist 
without  holiness  of  life.  The  most  remarkable  examples* 
of  this  kind  of  teaching  are  found  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Hebrews,  as  has  been  well  observed  bv^  that 
excellent  man,  Martin  Luther  *  There  is  no  doubt, there¬ 
fore,  but  that  the  Apostles  conducted  all  parts  of  the  cate- 
chesis  not  only  in  a  simple  but  also  in  a  holy  manner  ;  so 
that  they  pointed  out  not  only  the  particular  duties  of  a 
holy  life  which  are  requii’ed  of  Christians,  but  also  the  re¬ 
lation  which  faith  bears  to  these  duties,  and  its  influence  in 
producing  them. 


Section  XXV, 

The  third  particular  for  which  the  Apostolic  catechesis 
was  remarkable,  is  prudence.  Prudence  is  that  quality, 
by  which  the  best  means  are  selected  and  properly  applied, 
for  the  attainment  of  any  proposed  end.  Hence  those  cate¬ 
chists,  who  would  perform  the  duties  of  their  office  with 
prudence,  ought  to  be  very  careful  about  the  nieans  which 
they  employ,  and  ought  to  imitate  the  Apo-.tles,  whose  ex¬ 
ample  in  this  respect  is  every  way  worth}’  of  imitation. 
For  although,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  sacred  volume 

*  Tom.  B.  oper.  Altiaburgens.  p.  511. 
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does  not  expressly  inform  us  as  to  the  particular  form,  in 
which  they  taught  the  ignorant  the  first  principles  of  the 
Christian  system,  nevertheless  it  does  contain  their  sacred 
discourses  and  letters,  and  exhibits  their  usual  manner  of 
treating  with  men  on  the  subject  of  their  eternal  salvation; 
and  as  in  all  the  other  duties  of  their  sacred  office  they 
evinced  the  most  remarkable  prudence,  we  cannot  doubt, 
that  tney  manifested  the  same  quality  in  the  catechesis. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  prudence,  they  adapted  all  their  in¬ 
structions  to  the  character  and  capacity  of  their  pupils,  se¬ 
lected  only  such  subjects  as  they  knew  to  be  most  necessa¬ 
ry  and  useful,  and  so  framed  their  questions,  that  the  cate¬ 
chumens  could  without  difficulty  understand  and  answer 
them,  and  could  thus  retain  the  truth  in  their  memory'. 
Christ  himself  in  his  manner  of  teaching  lias  left  his  ambas¬ 
sadors  an  illustrious  example  of  this  prudence.  For  in  all 
the  discourses  which  he  delivered,  and  in  which  he  pointed 
out  to  men  the  way  of  salvation,  we  clearly  see,  that  he 
kept  in  view  the  character  of  his  hearers,  and  accommoda¬ 
ted  his  instructions  to  their  circumstances.  Thus  when 
men  came  to  him  groaning  under  the  burden  of  their  sins, 
and  sincerely  desirous  of  saving  knowledge  ;  he  talked  to 
them  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  of  the  way^  of  salvation, 
(John  iii.  16.  v.  24.  and  vi.  40.)  ;  but  when  the  hypocrite 
and  the  self  righteous  man  approached  him,  he  expounded 
to  tliem  the  law,  the  wrath  of  God,  the  punishment  of  sin, 
and  the  duty  of  repentance.  This  illustrious  example  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  the  Apostles  imitated,  whenever  an 
opportunity  offered  of  explaining  to  men  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  of  pointing  them  to  Christ,  their 
leader  and  guide  in  their  heavenly  course  ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  “  x4cts  of  the  Apostles”  recorded  by  Luke.  But 
if  in  their  sacred  discourses  and  epistles  they  acc  immoda- 
ted  themselves  to  the  capacity’^  of  their  hearers  and  readers, 
they_undoubtedly’^  did  the  same  in  the  catechesis  ;  especially' 
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as  in  this  mode  of  instruction,  it  was  peculiarly  necessary 
to  examine  the  capacity  of  the  catechumens,  and  to  select 
that  form  of  instruction  best  adapted  to  it. 


Sec  iTON  XXVI. 

The  fourth  quality  of  the  Apostolic  catechesis  is  kind¬ 
ness.  This  quality  ou^ht  always  to  be  exhibited  by  mas¬ 
ters  and  teachers,  so  that  they  may  thus  engage  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  their  pupils,  and  may  excite  and  keep  alive  within 
them  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge.  In  this  particular 
also,  we  are  called  upon  to  admire  and  imitate  the  illustrious 
example  of  the  Apostles,  and  especially  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  The  most  wonderful  affection,  gentleness,  and  kind¬ 
ness,  pervade  the  whole  of  his  Epistles.  When  he  writes 
to  the  Romans,  he  accosts  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  dear 
hrethren.  He  warns  the  Corinthians,  as  his  beloved  sons, 
whom  he  had  begotten  in  Christ  Jesus  through  the  Gospel, 
1  Cor.  iv.  14,  15.  He  writes  to  them  out  of  much  afflic¬ 
tion  and  anguisn  of  heart,  with  many  tears,  that  he  may 
testify  his  love  to  them,  2  Cor.  ii.  4.  He  calls  the  Gala¬ 
tians  his  little  children,  of  whom  he  travails  in  birth  again, 
until  Christ  he  formed  in  them.  Gal.  iv.  l.h  So  dear  were 
the  Thessalonians  to  this  Apostle,  that  he  was  wdlling  to 
have  imparted  unto  them  not  onl}^  the  Gospel  of  God,  but 
also  his  own  soul  ;  he  w  as  gentle  among  them,  even  as  a 
nurse  cherisheth  her  children,  1  Thess.  ii  7,  He.  de- 
claies  that  he  has  the  Pliilippians  in  his  heart,  Phil.  1.  7. 
The  same  love  also  is  maiiifesteil  by  the  other  Apostles, 
Peter,  John,  and  James,  in  their  Epistles  ;  although  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  that  its  most  remarkable  exhibition  is  in  the 
character  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Hence,  then,  we  hesitate 
not  to  affirm,  that  the  Apostles  manifested  great  kindness 
and  love  in  their  mode  of  conducting  catechetical  instruc¬ 
tion. 
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Among  the  popular  errors  of  the  literary  community, 
should  be  numbered  also,  in  my  o|)inion,  that  vvideh  dis¬ 
seminated  and  prevalent  notion,  that  the  correct  understand- 
^ing  and  interpretation  of  the  sacred  books,  which,  collec¬ 
tively,  we  denominate  the  New  Testament,  is  a  very  easy 
matter,  or  at  least  a  far  easier  matter  than  that  of  the  other 
Greek  writings.  For,  to  what,  except  to  the  influence  of 
this  hasty  notion,  can  we  ascribe  the  reiterated  expressions 
of  those,  whoeither  advocate  their  own  ignorance  of  Greek 
letters,  by  saying,  they  know  enough  if  they  understand 
their  New  Testamen  t  ;  or  excuse  the  ignorance  of  another, 
with  these  words,  the  Nciv  Testament,  however,  he  will 
he  able  to  interpret  2 

It  is  easy  to  conjecture  whence  this  notion  originated. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  our  elementary  schools  uni¬ 
versally,  the  boys  commence  their  Greek  reading  with  the 
New  Testament.  This  pract  ce,  which  was  introduced 
with  the  best  intentions  by  our  forefathers,  and  with  a 
special  design  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion,  might 
still  be  adhered  to,  without  any  disadvantage  as  it  regards 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  or  the  understanding 
of  the  sacred  volume,  jjrovided  it  were  regulated  by  suita. 
ble  laws,  and  restricted  to  such  portions  as  reveal  most 
clearly  the  principal  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  to 
the  i'amiliar  narratives  and  the  parables.  As  it  now  is,  tbe 
inexperienced  beginner  iS  introduced  to  all  the  books  with- 
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out  distinction ;  no  becoming  selection  is  made  of  particu¬ 
lar  passages.  The  translation,  moreover,  is  conducted  by- 
rendering  word  for  word  into  La* in  ;  whence  arises  a  latin- 
ity  frequently  as  unintelligible  as  the  original  Greek.  Be¬ 
sides,  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  comparatively  easy.  It 
demands  no  other  aid  than  what  is  furnished  by  a  common 
school-lexicon,  from  which  the  signification  of  detached 
words  may  be  obtained  ;  or  by  a  literal  vernacular  or  Latin 
version.  When  men  have  been  accustomed  for  many 
years,  and  inured  by  education,  to  this  method,  they  begin 
gradually  to  imagine  that  they  understand  also  what  they 
are_  able  to  translate  in  so  puerile  a  manner, — especially 
when  they  see  others,  whose  example  they  think  them¬ 
selves  obligated  or  competent  to  follow,  translating  in  the 
very  same  manner,  and  not  only  tolerating  such  transla¬ 
tions,  but  receiving  and  approving  them  as  good,  demand¬ 
ing  nothing  better.  How  is  it  possible  for  those  who  are 
thus  instructed  and  educated,  to  believe  that  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  difficult  matter,  or  to 
suspect  that  it  calls  for  much  and  various  learning  ? 

I  should  have  been  disposed,  however,  fo  regard  this 
error,  like  very  many  others,  as  excusable,  on  the  ground 
that  it  proceeds  from  the  natural  weakness  of  the  human 
mind  ;  or  as  meriting  only  silent  contempt ;  if  it  did  not 
operate  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  learning,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  sacred  learning,  an  effect  which  those  peculiarly 
are  bound  to  prevent,  who  sustain  the  profession,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  guardianship  of  useful  letters.  For  it  is  mani¬ 
festly  a  fact,  that  the  majority  of  those  who  devote  their 
attention  to  theology,  bestow  hut  little  or  no  time  and  study 
to  the  cultivation  of  Greek  letters,  and  of  polite  learning 
in  general,  for  this  special  reason,  that  they  imagine  they 
stand  in  need  of  a  very  slender  knowledge  of  these  things, 
for  the  understanding,  as  well  of  theology  generally,  as  of 
the  sacred  books  in  particular.  Far  different  from  this  was 
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the  opinion  of  Luther,  that  admirable  man,  who  esteemed 
theology,  in  the  highest  and  genuine  sense,  to  be  nothing 
else  than  gramiiiaticaP  knowledge,  that  is,  the  knowledge 
ol  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters.  By  means  of  this  know¬ 
ledge  especially,  he  confessed  he  had  been  enabled  to  re¬ 
store  purity  to  religion,  and  to  silence  the  adversaries. 
The  most  distinguished  theologians,  after  him,  maintained 
the  same  opinion.  Their  disciples  also,  with  Glass,  in  his 
most  celebrated  work  on  sacred  philology,  again  and  again 
insisted,  that  the  heiter  grammurian  a  man  is,  the  better 
theologian  he  will  be.  How  detrimental  and  destruc¬ 
tive  the  contrary  sentiment  has  already  proved,  and  is  still, 
as  I  fear,  about  to  prove,  to  the  interests  of  Christianity,  is 
abundantly  shown  by  expet  ience, and  hasalready  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  others  ofdistinguishcd  learningand  talents.  Itisour 
design,  therefore,  in  the  present  discourse,  to  prove  how  diffi- 
culttheinterpretationof  these  booksis  ;  notany  interpretation 
at  random,  nor  such  as  may  suffice  for  popular  discourses  • 
but  legitimate,  and  worthy  of  the  man  who  aspires  to  be 
a  teacher  of  sacred  things  :  indulging  the  hope,  that  we  may 
stimulate,  perhaps,  the  minds  of  the  young,  to  a  more  dili¬ 
gent  study  of  that  department  of  letters,  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  every  one  should  be  furnished  who  desires 
to  be  successfully  emplo^'ed  in  sacred  interpretation. 

The  difficulty  of  this  interpretation  is  owing,  partly  to 


*  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  works  in 
our  language,  whether  original  or  translated,  on  the  subject  of  inler- 
preianon,  that  the  terms  grammaiicai.  grammarian,  and  grammar, 
are  there  employed  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  the  corresponding 
Latin  terms,  and  nearly  equivalent  to  out  philological,  philologist,  and 
philology.  It  has  not,  therefore,  been  deemed  advisable  to  restrict 
them,  in  this  translation,  to  the  technical  sense  which  they  more 
commonly  bear;  and  when  they  occur  in  the  following  pages,  they 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  employed  in  the  comprehensive  sense  above 
alluded  to.  (Tr). 
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the  books  themselves,  and  partly  to  their  interpreters.  The 
first  occasion  of  difficulty  is  not,  however,  inherent  in  the 
sacred  books,  nor  does  it  spring  originally  from  them  ; 
but  is  attributable  rather  to  the  operation  of  time  and  of 
external  circumstances.  For,  as  the  transactions  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  whole  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  eternal  felicity,  are  set  forth  in  these  books,  the  Holy 
Spirit  undoubtedly  suggested  every  thing  to  the  writers  of 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  intelligible  even 
to  the  vulgar  and  illiterate;  especially  as  it  was  foreseen, 
that  men  of  this  character  would  more  easily  and  readily 
receive  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  than  the  noble  and  the 
learned:  see  1  Cor.  i  Accordingly  the  greatest  degree  of 
perspicuity,  and  such  as  adapted  itself  to  the  capacity  of  the 
common  people,  was  employed  both  in  the  matter  and  the 
language  ;  unless,  perhaps,  allowance  should  sometimes  be 
made  for  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  writer;  as  in  the  case 
of  Paul,  in  whose  Epistles  are  some  things  which  Peter 
denominates  “  hard  to  he  understood^’  And  this  appears  ' 
to  me  to  be  the  true,  and  perhaps  the  only  reason,  why  we 
find  the  He  braeo-Greek  dialect  eniployed  throughout  all 
the  books  alike.  For  as  to  the  opinion,  maintained  by 
some,  that  the  purity  of  the  Greek  language  is  preserved 
inviolate  in  these  books,  it  is,  indeed,  (as  Hemsterhusius,^ 
an  eminent  scholar,  and  one  who  doubtless  knows  what  is 
good  Greek  and  what  is  not,  rightly  remarks,)  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  silly  notion  of  men  whose  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
extends  to  certain  words  derived  from  the  dictionaries,  but 
who  are  egregiously  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  genius  of 
the  language. 

In  those  times,  the  Jews,  especially  such  as  resided  in 
Judea,  spoke  commonly  the  Hebraeo-Syriac  dialect ;  and 
the  Hebrew  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  were 


*  Lucian  I.  p.300. 
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read  in  the  synagoa;ues,  and  not  the  Greek  translation,  as 
some  persons,  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  that  age, 
suppose.  'Phis  mistake  has  already  heen  corrected,  how¬ 
ever,  by  Salmasius.  'mWis  Remftrks  upon  f  he  He  foils  fic  dia¬ 
lect^  and  hy  Scaliger,  in  some  passages  of  his  Observations 
upon  Eusebius.  These  same  Jews  regarded  also  with  the 
greatest  hatred,  both  the  Greeks  and  their  language.  When 
the  Jews,*  both  thos  of  Palestine  and  the  others  from  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia,t  understood  that  Paul  was  about  to 
address  them  in  Hebrew,  they  became  more  quiet  than 
they  had  been  before,  when  they  expected  he  would  ad 
dress  them  in  Greek.  He  was  charged  by  the  Jews,  even 
by  tho'^e  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  with  the  crime  of 
h.ivmg  introduced  Greeks  into  the  temple  ;  which  mistake 
originated  in  this  circumstance,  that  they  had  seen  him  in 
company  with  Greeks,  and  supposed  him  to  be  a  fayourer 
of  tliat  nation  Josephus  also,  after  having  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  Grecian  literature,  with  a  thorough 
knov- ledge  of  the  rules  of  grammar;  and  after  having  at¬ 
tained,  by  his  great  talents  and  application,  to  such  profi- 
cie-'cy  t'iiat  he  seemed  to  have  approached  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  s^yle  of  the  ancient  Attics,  (a  fact  which  no  one, 
who  is  a  competent  judge  in  such  matters,  will  deny,)  ne¬ 
glected,  notwithstanding,  the  genuine  and  elegant  pronun¬ 
ciation,  in  compliance  with  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  ;  be¬ 
cause  they  regarded  with  disajiprobation  all  those  vvho  di¬ 
ligently  cultivated  foreign  letters,  and  studied  the  elegan¬ 
cies  of  speech,  j:  So  that,  if  any  persons  made  them.seives 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  it  was  from  necessity, 
because  they  were  thrown  among  Greeks  .  but  they  learn¬ 
ed  it,  without  regard  to  the  ruh  s  of  grammar,  from  their 
daily  intercourse  with  Greeks,  either  of  the  common  sort, 
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and  employing,  as  usual,  a  corrupt  idiom,  or  at  least  of  that 
class  who  spoke  the  Macedonian  dialect,  which  had  been 
spread  with  the  Macedonian  empire  over  all  that  portion 
of  Asia,  n^hose  of  the  Apostles,  therefore,  who  under¬ 
stood  the  Greek,  (which  is  not  historically  true  of  all,)  did 
not  speak  with  the  accuracy  of  grammarians,  n.')r  with  the 
elegance  of  the  Attics.  For  all  of  them  were  common 
and  illiterate  men,  with  the  exception  of  Paul  ;  and  he  too 
was  brought  up  in  the  school  of  the  Pharisees,  not  in  that 
of  (he  Greeks.  As  to  the  fact,  that  certain  expressions 
from  the  Greek  poets  occur  in  his  writings,  this  no  more 
pr<  v^es  that  he  had  read  those  poets,  than  the  practice  of 
citing  such  expressions  as  these,  ‘‘  labor  improbus  omnia 
^‘‘optat  and  the  like,  proves  that 

those  who  use  them  have  n  ad  Virgil  and  Horace.  Nor, 
indeed,  so  far  as  this  fact  goes,  does  it  disprove  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  Chrysostom,*  that  Paul  was  unacquainted  with  the 
Greek;  which  assertion,  however.  I  think  is  abundantly 
refuted  by  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. t 
It  is  certainly  very  improbable,  that  he  who  was  so  devo¬ 
ted  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  the  Phaiisees,  who  emulous- 
ly  strove  to  conform  to  its  institutions,  and  who  desired  to 
render  his  profession  conspicuous,  should  have  been  very 
studious  of  the  Grecian  arts  and  letters,  which  the  Pharisees, 
according  to  Josephus,  hi  Id  in  abhorrence,  If  these  things 
be  so,  the  inspired  writers,  when  .hey  used  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  could  not  be  expected  to  write  with  elegance  and 
purity,  particularly  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  Jewi.sh  and 
Christian  religion.  They  necessarily  conveyed,  literally, 
in  so  many  Greek  words,  the  thoughts  which,  when  revolv¬ 
ed  in  their  minds,  were  associated  with  Hebrew  expres¬ 
sions. 
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But  even  admitin^  that,  from  the  reading  of  the  Greek 
writers  and  daily  exercise,  they  possessed  the  ability  to 
write  with  purity  and  elegance  concerning  other  affnrs  of 
human  life;  still  it  would  not  follow,  that  they  would  be 
able,  forthwith,  to  write  with  the  same  purisy  and  elegance 
on  rriatters  pertaining  to  the  Christian  religion.  For,  it  is 
well  k  -.own  to  those  who  have  attained  to  any  skill  in  the 
art,  to  be  a  work  which  demands  considerable  talen',  very 
much  exercise,  and  arduous  labour,  to  transfuse,  for  the  first 
time,  an  elegance  of  diction  into  any  science  or  subject 
which  is  new. 

Nec  me  animi  fallit,  Graiorum  obscura  reperta 
Difficile  illustrare  Latinis  versibue  es?se, 

Malta  novis  verbis  prsesertim  cum  sit  agendum, 

Propter  egestatem  linguse,  et  rerum  novitatern,  &c.* 

How  unfavourably  were  those  regarded  by  Cicerot,  who 
first  ventured  to  discourse  in  Latin  on  philosophical  subjects. 
It  was  an  undertaking  to  which  the  talents  of  Cicero  alone 
were  adequate,  to  set  forth  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  in 
a  Roman  dress,  and  to  present,  in  an  elegant  Latih  diction, 
the  doctrines  of  their  philosophers.  Josephus*  also,  a  man. 
in  other  respects  modest  and  unassuming,  affirms  neverthe¬ 
less,  confidently,  that  no  one  among  the  Jews  was  able  to 
discourse,  in  the  Greek  language,  to  which  he  was  particu¬ 
larly  devoted,  upon  the  Jewish  affairs,  drawn  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Hebrew  sources,  with  as  much  elegance  and  accurcy 
as  himself.  It  is  well  known  also,  how  much  celebrity 
Lucretius  and  Virgil  promised  themselves,  because  they 
had  been  the  first  to  clothe  in  the  elegance  of  Latin  verse, 
the  one,  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  and  the  other,  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  agriculture. 
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Avia  Picridiim,  (says  Lucretius  1.  925)  perapro  loca,  nullius  ante 
Trita  solo;  juvat  intepros  accedere  fontes 
Atque  haurire :  juvatqne  novos  decerpere  flores, 

Insicnemque  meo  Capiti  petereinde  coronam. 

And  Virgil  sings  exultingl}" — * 

- . — Tentanda  via  est,  qua  me  quoque  possim 

Tollere  hurao,  victorque  virum  volitare  per  ora.  &c. 

In  our  own  days  also,  we  have  frequently  met  with  men, 
in  other  respects  able,  who  furnish  a  very  tolerable  latinity, 
whenever  they  write  on  those  subjects  on  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  for  some  time  to  express  their  sentiments^ 
in  the  Latin  language,  with  the  classic  ancients  for  their 
model  ;  hut  as  soon  as  they  betake  themselves  to  their  own 
science,  to  theology,  for  example,  or  to  philosophy,  their 
Latin  assumes  a  semibarharous  appearance  ;  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  that  a  man  who  writes  correctly  in  any  one  department 
in  which  he  has  exercised  himself  for  a  considerable  time, 
cannot,  as  a  matter  of  course,  succeed  as  well  in  anothe 
dep.irtment.  How  then  could  it  be  demanded  or  expected 
of  the  Apostles,  who  style  themselves  unlearned  men, 
d'y^aij.fxfxlovr;  that  they  should  he  forthwith  competent  to  write 
on  subjects  entirely  new  to  them,  and  in  a  foreign  language, 
with  as  much  refinement  as  if  they  had  been  born  at  Athens, 
and  had  all  their  lives  employed  this  dialect  ?  This  view 
of  the  subject  is  strikingly  corroborated  by  the  example  of 
Luke,  who  is  universally  supposed  to  have  been  better 
versed  in  the  Greek  than  the  other  inspired  writers.  The 
first  four  verses  of  his  gospel,  which  constitute  the  preface 
and  announce  his  design,  are  composed  in  a  style  which 
would  suffer  nothing  in  comparison  with  fhat  of  Poly'uus 
or  Diodorus  or  other  Greek  writers  of  this  class,  who,  al¬ 
though  not  the  very  best,  nor  purely  Attic,  are  still  good 
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writers.  But  in  the  fifth  verse,  in  which  he  first  begins 
to  speak  of  the  subject  itself  of  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
write,  the  complexion  of  the  style  is  as  completely  Hebrew 
as  if  the  narrative  had  been  translated  word  for  word  out 
ofa  Hebrew  book.  Still,  I  cofifess,  I  am  somewhat  inclined 
to  the  opinion,  that  this  mode  was  adopted  by  Luke,  not 
because  he  was  not  competent  to  write  in  a  different  style, 
but  because,  for  satisfactory  reasons,  he  preferred  to  ne¬ 
glect  it.  On  this  point  however  it  may  be  well  toenlai  ge. 

From  this  short  preface  of  Luke,  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken,  and  from  some  other  passages,  it  is  manifest  that 
he  possessed  the  ability  to  write  on  ordinary  subjects  with 
purity,  at  least  with  such  purity  as  those  times  permitted. 
Nevertlieless,  even  on  such  occasions,  he  employs  a  phrase¬ 
ology  not  Greek  but  Hebrew.  For  example,  when  he  de¬ 
scribes  a  person  as  sayin",  seeing,  or  doing  any  thing,  he 
commonly  adds  the  following  expressions,  ^^,,dnd  he  open¬ 
ed  his  mouth, and  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,^’ and  he 
arose,^’  &c.  These  are  redundancies  which  characterize  lan¬ 
guages  in  their  pristine  simplicity.  They  remained  in 
vogue,  in  the  language  of  the  Hebrews,  because  the  study 
of  eloquence  and  letters,  never  flourished  among  them. 
The  Greeks,  hovvever,  expunged  them,  together  with  many 
other  similar  vestiges  of  ancient  simplicity.  Still,  we  can¬ 
not  entertain  a  doubt  but  Luke  was  able,  in  such  cases,  to 
have  written  more  tersely  and  unexceptionably,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  usage  of  the  classic  Greek,  if  such  had 
been  his  will.  It  follows  therefore  that  he  purposely  gave 
the  preference  to  the  style  and  usage  of  the  Hebrew.  And 
this  preference  I  conceive  to  have  been  a  very  wise  and 
beneficial  one. 

At  the  time  when  Christianity  was  first  promulgated,  the 
Jews  were  permitted  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious 
rites  throughout  the  whole  of  western  Asia,  and  a  large 
portion  of  Europe  which  acknowledged  the  Roman  sway 
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A  considerable  number  of  them  enjoyed  also  the  privilege* 
of  Roman  citizenship,  as  Josephus  expressly  informs  us. 
And  here  we  cannot  but  admire  the  wisdom  and  providence 
of  God,  which  so  manifestly  turned  the  avarice  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  the  advantage  of  the  Christian  religion,  just  then 
about  to  be  spread  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  an  easy  access  and  introduction 
was  offered  to  the  Apostles,  to  all  the  more  opulent  and  il¬ 
lustrious  cities,  which  the  Jews,  in  their  thirst  for  gain, 
had  selected  as  the  abode  of  their  fortunes  ;  and  to  the  city 
of  Rome  itself,  in  which,  under  Caesar  the  Dictator,  a  great 
multitude  of  Jews  resided,  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  assem¬ 
bled,  without  molestation,  in  the  synagogues,  on  the  sab¬ 
bath,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  their  religious  rites,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  customs  of  their  country.!  The  conduct  of 
Paul  himself  abundantly  proves,  that  in  all  the  Grecian 
cities,  his  first  attention  was  directed  to  the  Jews,  and  that 
he  commenced  his  instructions  relative  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  in  their  synagogues,  on  the  sabbath,  where  the  Jews 
were  assembled  at  that  time  for  the  purposes  of  religion. 
And,  from  what  I  have  advanced  ab  ve,  it  scarcely  admits 
a  doubt,  but  Paul  addressed  them  there  in  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage.  But,  inasmuch  as,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  Gre- 
tian  cities,  there  were  many  followers  of  Judaism,  who 
were  not  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  many  also  of  these  had 
embraced  Christianity,  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  wrote 
their  epistles  in  Greek,  in  order  that  all  might  understand 
them,  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  ;  and  for  the  very 
same  reason,  beyonnd  a  doubt,  it  was  domed  expedient  that 
the  historical  books  also  of  the  New  Testament  should  be 
wriiten  in  Greek.  But  as  they  consulted  the  interests  of 

*  Ant.  XIV.  10. 
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the  Greehs,  in  their  choice  of  the  language,  it  behooved 
them  to  have  special  regard  to  the  Jews,  in  its  fashion  and 
form.  So  that,  even  admitting  the  inspired  writers  were 
fully  competent  to  employ  a  style  which  would  evidently 
comport  with  the  usage  and  elegance  of  the  classic  Greek  ; 
still,  it  i''  perfectly  obvious,  from  what  I  have  said  before, 
that  they  would  most  carefully  have  avoided  it,  lest  they 
should  give  offence  to  the  Jews,  and  their  language  should 
thus  become  a  hinde  ance  to  the  reception  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  matter — an  inadvertency  wU'ch  would  ill  become 
a  wise  man,  much  less  an  inspired  Apostle.  A  Id  to  this  a 
atili  weightier  reason,  that  if  they  had  employed  the  style  of 
writing  which  is  found  in  Thucydides,  Plato,  and  Aristo¬ 
tle,  they  could  not  have  been  comprehen<led  by  those  to 
whom  or  fop  whom  they  wrote.  Nor  should  this  be  a 
matter  of  uncertainty  or  doubt  ti  any  one.  For  a  person 
may  fully  comprehend  those  who  discourse  famili  irly,  on 
ordinal  y  matters,  and  such  as  concern  tlie  practice  of  com¬ 
mon  life  ;  who  would  ■  ot,  from  this  circumstance  aione, 
be  able  to  comprehend  those  who  discourse  with  elegance 
©n  learned  topicks.  The  old  woman  at  Athens,  who  un¬ 
derstood  Theophrastus  w’hen  he  discoursed  with  her  about 
pol-herbs,  would  certainly  not  have  comprehended  his  sub¬ 
tile  discussions  in  the  L3'ceum,  on  the  nature  of  the  gods, 
and  on  the  chief  good.  Neither  would  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  at  Rome,  I  apprehend,  have  understood  the  Jicadcadca 
or  the  Topica  of  Cicero,  merely  because  they  understood 
his  orations  against  the  Agrarian  law,  and  against  Cataline. 
And  w’e  are  not  to  suppose,  that  this  is  owing  to  the  matter 
rather  than  the  words.  Do  we  no’  meet  w'ith  men,  even 
learned  men,  who  fail  to  comprehend,  and  even  regard  as 
obscure,  what  is  w’ritten  in  a  purer  and  more  elegant  J^atin 
st)  le,  on  some  art  or  science  sufficiently  familiar  to  them  j 
but  who  easily  comprehend,  or  at  least,  think  they  compre¬ 
hend,  those  writers  on  the  very  same  subjects,  whose  style. 
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is  harsh  and  barbarous  ?  The  opinion  entertained  by  some, 
that  he  who  nnderstands  the  subject,  vuderst u rids  the 
words  also,  is  entirely  without  foundation.  The  ideas  of 
Plato  on  this  subject,  are  far  more  coi  sonant  with  the 
truth,  that  he  who  thoroughly  understauds  the  words  has 
a  clear  perception  of  the  matter  also.  I  am  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  common  Jews  although  resident  in  Gre- 
ei  cities,  were  urai  le  to  understand  Pliilo  and  Josephus, 
writers  of  the  greatest  elegance,  on  account  of  this  very  ele¬ 
gance  of  diction  ;  and  I  am  the  more  incl  ined  to  this  opi¬ 
nion,  because  this  same  elegance  in  Josephus,  has  presented 
difficulties  to  many  learned  men,  (to  Schotan,  for  example,) 
of  modern  times. 

This  being  the  case,  we  must  conclude  that  the  inspired 
writers  are  excusable,  and  not  at  all  worth}’  of  reprehen¬ 
sion, because  they  either  had  not  the  ability  to  write  with 
all  the  elegance  of  the  classic  Grecian  diction,  (especially 
as  they  wrote  not  for  the  sake  of  promoting  their  own  re¬ 
putation,  nor  of  their  own  accord  ;  fi  om  such  writers,  in¬ 
deed,  this  elegance  of  style  may  justly  be  demanded  ;)  or 
if  they  possessed,  perhaps,  the  ability,  were  unwilling  to 
exercise  it  ;  because  they  preferred  an  uncultivated  dis¬ 
course  with  perspicuity  and  the  profit  of  tlie  readers,  to 
an  elegant  discourse  with  their  own  renown.  Nay  indeed, 
they  must  be  thought  to  have  acted,  in  this  respect,  with 
uncommon  wisdom  ;  whether  this  plan  were  suggested  to 
them  by  their  own  prudence,  and  a  regard,  superior  to 
every  other,  for  the  public  good,  or,  as  is  most  probable, 
by  a  higher  and  a  celestial  power  For  their  wi  itings  were 
thus  rendered  intelligible  to  all  those  for  whom  they  were 
originally  designed  ;  inasmuch  as  these  were  accustomed 
to  the  Hebrew  mode  of  discoursing  on  religious  mat¬ 
ters,  and  to  the  forms  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  He¬ 
brew  language.  I  consider,  therefore,  the  position 
which  I  assumed  at  the  outset,  as  fully  establish¬ 
ed — that  the  sacred  books  ai'c,  in  themselves,  with  the 
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exception  of  a  few  passages,  eminently  perspicuous,  and,  at 
the  time  of  their  publication,  could  easily  be  comprehend¬ 
ed  bv  all,  even  by  the  common  people  and  the  unlettered 
multitude,  without  any  assistance  from  the  talents  and 
learning  of  an  interpreter.  So  that,  the  difficulty  of  inter¬ 
preting  them,  which  is  the  subject  of  our  present  discussion, 
originated  from  some  other  source,  concerning  which  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  speak. 

And  here  I  shall  ingenuously  acknowledge,  that  from 
the  time  that  I  could  first  distinguish  between  the  sounds 
of  words  and  things,  and  between  ihe  signification  and  pur¬ 
port  of  the  word  and  the  signification  and  purport  of  the 
thing ;  especially,  from  the  time  that  I  began  to  entertain 
any  clear  views  of  the  business  of  interpretation,  the  le¬ 
gitimate  and  just  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  much  more  difficult  and  troublesome  than 
that  of  Homer,  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  the  other  G  reek 
writers.  Nor  do  I  think  I  am  mistaken  in  this  opinion. 
For,  if  this  be  not  the  fact,  how  has  it  come  to  pass,  that 
we  possess,  upon  no  Greek  or  Latin  writer,  even  the  most 
difficult,  so  few  tolerable  commentaries,  as  upon  the  New 
Testament;  so  many,  on  the  other  hand,  and  such  vo¬ 
luminous  commentaries  upon  the  latter,  concerning  which 
it  may  justly  be  said,  as  Bernard,  a  very  learned  Briton, 
in  his  notes  to  Josephus  iv.  6.  2.,  says  concerning  Cornelius 
a  Lapide,  Menochius,  and  others,  that  they  serve  onlv  to 
exhaust  the  talents  and  waste  the  time  of  Theologians  ? 
To  what  profane  writer  can  we  point,  whose  interpreters 
•  so  uniformly  and  so  obstinately  disagree,  on  so  many  and 
such  important  passages,  as  the  interpreters  of  these  writings 
have  done  for  many  ages, — those  very  interpreters,  too, 
who  were  most  clearly  agreed  on  the  principal  points  of 
Christian  doctrine?  Why  should  this  be  so,  unless  many 
and  great  difficulties  present  themselves  in  rightly  interpre¬ 
ting  them.  Tn  other  writings,  however,  tlji.s  difficulty  is 
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wont  to  proceed,  either  from  the  want  of  approved  copies, 
or  from  some  fault  of  the  writers  themselves  who,  through 
ignorance  or  negligence,  have  failed,  perhaps,  t<'  ex¬ 
press  themselves  with  sufficient  perspicuity ;  or,  from 
some  obscurity  in  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
That  no  one  of  these  sources  of  difficulty  exist  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  inspired  books,  has  been  frequently  proved 
by  others,  and  has  been  already  partially  shown  by  my¬ 
self  also.  The  whole  difficulty,  therefore, must  be  ex¬ 
terior  to  the  books  themselves;  arising  partly  from 
time,  partly  and  principally,  from  the  sluggishness,  or 
levity,  or  perverseness,  of  the  human  mind. 

In  all  those  books  which  are  not  devoted  to  subjects  ia 
their  nature  uniform,  durable  and  necessary  ;  or  which 
contain  many  things  interspersed,  which  are  naturally  sub¬ 
ject  to  decay  and  change,  with  the  progress  of  time  ;  in  all 
such  books,  time  and  age  avail  much  to  occasion  a  certain 
degree  of  obscurity  and  difficulty.  Those  books,  on  the 
contrary,  which  treat  of  subjects  necessary  and  unchange¬ 
able,  possess,  at  all  times,  an  unchanging  and  a  lasting  per¬ 
spicuity.  To  the  former  cl^s  belong  those  books  which 
are  conversant  about  affairs  of  ordinary  life,  and  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  taste  and  apprehension  of  the  multitude ;  for 
such  affairs  are  wont  to  receive  a  peculiar  complexion  in 
different  nations,  and  submit  to  no  laws  but  those  of  custom, 
which,  from  tiie  fickleness  of  the  human  mind,  are  arbi¬ 
trary  and  mutable.  The  latter  class  comprises  those  books 
which  treat  of  things  universally  intelligible,  necessary  and 
immutable.  The  inffuence  of  so  many  centuries  has  de¬ 
tracted  nothing  from  the  clearness,  nor  added  any  thing  to 
the  difficulty  of  Euclid  ;  while  the  orators,  the  poets,  and 
tlie  historians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  rendered  more 
difficult  to  understand  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity. 
Now,  as  the  sacred  books,  of  which  we  are  treating,  belong- 
to  ibis  latter  description,  inasmuch  as  they  are  either  his- 
toncdl  in  their^nature,^  or  contain  a  multitude  of  allusions 
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l&  the  condition,  circumstances,  manners,  and  institutions 
of  t'le  li  nes  in  which  ttiey  were  written,  they  must  have 
been  subjected  gradually  to  a  coasiderible  share  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  And  this  difficulty  is  greater  in  these  books  thanrn 
many  others,  becau-se  their  contents  are  so  very  various. 
For  the  right  understanding  of  Demosthenes,  for  example, 
or  Liv'y,  or  Tacitus,  an  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and 
institutions  of  one  nation  will  suffice  ;  but,  for  the  right  un¬ 
derstanding  of  these  books,  is  required  a  knowledge  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  which  circumstance  evidently  augments  the  difficulty. 
For,  in  consequence  of  this,  a  competent  interpreter  of 
these  hooks  must  possess,  what  Casaubon  demands  in  a 
good  commentator  of  Josephus,  an  uncommon  familiarity 
with  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  learning.  And  as  this  is  a 
combination  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  one  individual,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Josephus  has,  as  yet,  obtained 
no  competent  expositor  ;  and  that  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  have  found  so  few  good  interpreters  ;  while  so 
much  has  been  vvritten,  in  the  shape  of  commentary,  of 
such  a  character  as  to  appear  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  thorough  Biblical  scholar. 

But  the  language  itself,  which  the  inspired  writers  em¬ 
ployed,  has  been  subjected  to  a  far  greater  difficulty,  by  the 
operation  of  time.  For  although  this  language  was,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  in  the  age  of  those  writers,  in  the 
highest  degree  intelligible  to  all  ;  it  became  obscure,  in  the 
first  place,  shortly  after  their  time,  to  those  who  were  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language  and  its  peculiar  ge¬ 
nius  ;  and  subsequently  to  all,  when  the  Hebrew  ceased  to 
be  a  living  language.  Nor  is  the  language  of  the  inspired 
writers  obnoxious  to  this  difficulty  alone,  in  common  with 
alt  other  books  in  the  dead  languages.  It  is  subjected  to  a 
peculiar  difficulty  also,  and,  perhaps,  the  greatesi  of  all 
For  the  other  dead  languages,  the  Latin  and  Greek,  tor  ex 
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ample,  hear  a  very  close  resemi)lance,  in  their  modes  of  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  living  languages  of  the  more  cultivated  na¬ 
tions  ;  while  the  Hebrevv  is  placed  at  the  farthest  remove, 
in  its  genius  and  spirit,  from  these  as.  well  as  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  This  circumstance  occasions 
considerable  difficulty  ;  for  there  is  a  natural  tendency, 
perhaps,  in  all,  in  reading  or  wi  iting  any  thing  in  a  foreign 
language,  to  examine  the  expressions  and  idioms  of  this 
language  by  the  expressions  and  idioms  of  their  own,  and 
to  limit  and  interpret  the  forme,  with  reference  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  and  it  is  only  after  much  practice  and  exercise,  that 
they  are  enabled  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  their  ver¬ 
nacular  toiigue  when  interpreting  or  employing  another. 

How  lengthen,  and  how  arduous,  is  the  way  which  alone 
conducts  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Hebraeo-Greek  dialect?  As  the  idiom  of  the  New  Testament 
so  closely  resembles  the  Hebrew,  it  is  acknowledged  by 
tho^e  who  have  any  discernment  in  such  matters,  that  the 
best  furniture,  for  the  understanding  of  the  New  Testament, 
idiom,  is  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  bo'ffis ;  that  is,  a  careful  comparison  of 
this  translation  with  the  Hebrew  original  ;  learning,  in  the 
first  place,  from  this  diligent  comparison,  to  understand 
the  Greek  version,  and  tlien  collecting  from  it  what  senses 
we  ought  to  attach  to  cenaiu  words,  and  what  meaning  to 
certain  forms  of  speech,  in  the  New  Testament.  For, 
wdiile  I  am  aware  and  acknowledge,  that  light  is  sometimes 
reflected  from  this  translation  upon  the  Hebrew  text,  I  still 
must  think  that  it  derives  mure  illustration  from  the  He¬ 
brew,  than  the  Hebrew  from  it.  The  truth  is  this.  Those 
translators,  whoever  they^  were,  pursued  a  two-fold  course, 
in  converting  ilic  Hebrew  into  Greek.  Sometimes,  when 
they  were  able,  they  presented,  as  it  seeuis  to  me,  the 
force  itsell  ot  the  expi  essioiis,  in  appropriate  Greek  words, 
in  a  manner  accommodated  to  the  spirit  and  usage  of  the. 
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Greek  language  as  it  then  obtained.  Much  more  frequent¬ 
ly,  however,  iheir  object  seems  to  have  been,  noi  so  much 
to  present  the  meaning,  as  to  express  the  Hebrevv,  word 
for  word,  preserving  the  Hebrew  idiom, form, and  construc¬ 
tion.  and  at  times  retaining  the  Hebrew  words  themselves. 

Exan)ples  of  the  former  mode  are  the  following  : _ 

denotes  one  ouly,  sole.  he  Greek  version  Gen.  xxii.  2. 
translates  it  wdiich  literally  means  beloved,  instead 

of  only  begotten,  as  z\quila,  Symmachus,  and  Jo¬ 

sephus  have  rendered  it.  The  Sepluagint  translators  adop- 
ted,  therefore,  the  more  refined  and  elaborate  Greek  ex- 
piession;  see  Suidas  at  this  w'ord  with  Kuster^s  remarks 
I'his  use  of  the  w^ord  dyawv;ros  by  the  Septuagint  may  serve 
to  explain  its  use  in  Mat.  iii.  17.,  Mark  1.  11  ,  &c.  Again, 
the  phrase  DHiK  Num.  xxv.  4.  which  the  Chaldee 

and  other  interpreters,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  explain  of 
suspension,  the  Septuagint  translates  ‘r^apaSstytxaTKfov  auroug 
expose  them  to  public  i^mmiwy,  which  translation  how- 
ever,  Casaubon  disapproves.*  Indeed,  the  expression  is  a 
most  elegant  one,  by  which  it  is  declared,  that  God  com¬ 
manded  Moses  to  inflict,  on  the  prince.?  who  had  defiled 
themselves  in  so  impious  a  manner,  a  punishment  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  ignominy,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  before  ihe  eyes 
of  all,  according  to  the  custom  and  practice  of  the  people. 
For  Ihe  verb  •jra^aSsiyij.ali^siv  denotes  the  infliction  of  any 
public  ignominy,  by  meai  s  of  which,  the  furpitude  of 
some  one,  is  openly  declared  for  the  purpose  of  an  example  ; 
and  hence  also  some  passages  of  the  New  'festament  may 
receive  illustration.  On  the  other  hard,  in  the  very  same 
passage  is  added  by  the  Septuagint  translators  xarimvri  coi? 
^fxiou  which  means  in  a  conspicuous  place  before  the  eyes 
tf//,  a  Hebraism  which  renders  the  word 


*  Adv.  Baron.  Kxercitat.  xxi.  n.  76. 
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superfluous.  Again  the  expression 

21  is  accurately  translated,  and  better,  in  my  opinion,  ihan 
by  the  other  interpreters,  4;jXi7  •n-oixlXrj  a.  delicate  embroider¬ 
ed  (understand)  garment,  similar  to  those  of  the  most 
costly  and  magnificent  kind;  for  these  words  allude,  mani¬ 
festly,  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Babylonian  man¬ 
tle,  which  was  shorn  (4-»Xii)  and  therefore  soft  and  delicate, 
as  the  -^TiXa!  Us^a'ixixi  in  Athenasus,  B  v.  p.  197.,  and,  at  the 
same  time, variegated  (‘^roixiXi])  with  inwoven  figures.*  Again, 
in  1  Sam.  ix.  2  Saul  is  styled  TUlp  which  the  Septua- 
gint  renders  6jfjieyaSry)s  tall,  in  which  they  have  followed  the 
sense  alone,  for  TiH.?  literally  denotes  chosen,  choice,  al¬ 
though  it  is  also  spoken  of  young  men.  So  much  for  the 
examples  of  the  former  mode  ;  of  the  latter,  we  shall  pre¬ 
sent  the  few  that  follow.  In  Deut.  xxvi.  13.  we  have  these 
words  IVavri  xu^i'ou  tou  &sou  dov,  &c.  thou  shalt  say  before 
the  Lord  thy  God,&LC.  This  phrase,  employed  in  such  a 
connexion,  will  be  unintelligible  to  any  one  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  corresponding  Hebrew  phrase  in  the 
original.  Josephust  renders  it  correctly  avTfx^ug  tou  <rsjxsvi'o'* 
fxaros  over  against  the  altar.  Again,  in  Judges  xvi.  19. 
and  elsewhere  ravsni^cai  is  used  to  denote  the  subduction 
of  the  natural  strength,  which  sense  would  notre  -dily 
be  suggested  by  the  Greek  alone,  nor  would  the  meaning 
be  more  obvious  in  the  20th  chapter,  where  it  is  spoken  of 
a  rape.  Again,  in  1  Sam.  viii.  3.,  the  Hebrew  word 
which,  in  that  passage,  imports  lucre  or  avarice, 
the  Septuagint  translates  rfuvT^Xaia  impiety,  which  significa¬ 
tion  the  word,  it  is  true,  sometimes  admits,  but  not  in  this 
passage.  Again,  these  same  translators  frequently,  as  in 
Gen.  xix.  19.,  xx.  13.,  employ  the  word  justice  or 

righteousness,  in  the  sense  of  kindness  or  benignity.  In 
this  instance  also  the  Greek  word  is  rendered  intelligi* 

*  See  Js.  Vossius.  on  Catullus  p.  197. 
f  Ant.  Ju(l«iv.22. 
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i?le  by  comparing  it  with  the  corresponding  Hebrew  ex¬ 
pression  IpD-  To  this  class  belong  also  such  forms  of 
speech  as  the  following :  kxXs^ad^ai  ev  tivj  fo  love  any  one, 
d'TTO'r-WXXsiv  Ev  xH'  d77^Xwv  to  send  by  the  hand  of  angels,  and 
innumerable  others.  Is  it  not  obvious,  then,  that  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Greek  is  requisite  for  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  passages  of  the  former  class  ?  and  of  those  of  the 
latter,  an  assiduous  and  careful  comparison  of  the  Hebrew 
original  with  theGreek  translation?  And  is  it  not  manifest, 
how  great  an  amount  of  labour  and  learning  this  occupation 
demands  ? 

But  here  a  new  and  by  no  means  inconsiderable  difficulty 
presents  itself,  arising  from  the  Greek  language  itself,  and 
the  use  that  is  made  of  it  in  interpreting  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  For,  while  we  are  constrained  to  ac 
knowledge,  that  much  assistance  in  rightly  discharging  this 
duty,  may  be  expected  from  the  profane  writers,  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  confessed,  that  muen  caution  and  discern- 
meot  are  necessary,  which,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  but  few  can  exercise.  If  I  mistake  not,  a  goodly 
number  of  those  who  have  aimed  to  elucidate  the  inspired 
writings  by  means  of  the  profane  Greek  authors,  have 
failed  most  egregiously,  and  have  impeded  rather  than  ad¬ 
vanced  the  business  of  interpretation.  1  am  inclined,  there¬ 
fore,  to  regard  it  as  far  more  easy  to  abuse  the  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language,  than  to  use  it  aright,  and  in  its  pro¬ 
per  place.  On  the  abuse  of  the  older  glossaries,  in  inter¬ 
pretation,  I  have  spoken  already,  and  have  shown  hovv 
difficult  it  is,  in  using  them,  to  observe  a  regard  for  reason 
and  moderation.  How  many  also,  of  eminent  attainments 
in  Gi'eek  learning,  have  erred  in  their  use  and  application  of 
the  Greek  poets  and  philosophers  !  What  can  we  expect, 
then,  from  those  whose  acquaintance  with  this  department 
of  learning  is  but  superficial,  and  who  are  desirous,  never¬ 
theless,  of  throwing  light  upon  the  sacred  writings,  from 
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this  source,  whenever  some  hasty  academical  performance, 
for  formas  sake,  is  to  be  prepared  ?  it  matters  not  with 
what  particular  class  of  writers  their  re<adinp;  has  been  em¬ 
ployed,  i.bey  long  t'*  contribute  smnething  to  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament,  without  considering  whether 
the  books  they  aim  to  illustrate,  and  those  from  whi^h  they 
draw  their  illustrations,  be  in  any  manner  connected  o"  re¬ 
lated.  Time  would  fail  me  to  enumerate  the  examples, 
which  are  at  hand,  of  this  error. 

In  fine,  if  any  one  desires  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the 
Greek  profane  writers,  in  illustrating  the  diction  of  the 
New  Testament,  so  far  as  this  corresponds  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  classical  diction  of  the  Greeks,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  him,  in  my  opinion,  to  give  diligent  heed,  in  the  first 
place,  to  this  caution,  not  to  undertake  to  translate  and  ex¬ 
plain  by  the  aid  of  the  profane  Greek,  detached  words  and 
phrases,  in  regard  to  wliich  the  Hebrew  usage  is  rather  to 
be  consulted  ;  in  which  respect,  it  is  incredible  to  relate, 
what  misfakes  have  in  all  aires  been  committed.  Many  in¬ 
terpretations  entirely  foreign  from  the  design  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  have  thus  been  introduced.  In  the  next  place,  he 
must  see  to  it  that  such  writings  alone  be  employed,  for  the 
purposes  of  illustration,  as  belong  to  the  popular  class,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  very  same  class  with  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  age,  also,  in  which  the  writers  flourish¬ 
ed,  must  be  considered  ;  for  in  the  Greek  as  well  as  in  the 
Latin,  each  several  age  possesses  a  different  form  and  char¬ 
acter  of  style,  nor  will  the  writers  of  any  other  age  be  so 
successfullv  employed  for  this  purpose,  as  those  of  t  e  age 
from  wliich  the  inspired  writers  themselves  derived  their 
diction  and  style.  It  was  observed,  a  long  time  since,  by 
men  of  learning,  that  the  language  of  Polybius  in  particu 
lar,  presented  many  things  which  bore  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  diction  and  style  of  the  ins))'red  writers. 

I  shall  briefly  explain  what  I  take  to  be  the  reason  of  this 
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resemblance.  For,  to  assert,  as  some  one  has  tlone,  tliat 
the  Holy  Spirit  peculiarly  ileli^hted  in  the  diction  of  Po¬ 
lybius,  is  absurd  beyond  expression. 

From  the  time  that  Greece  was  first  subj<-cted  to  the 
Macedonian  sway,  that  exquisite  and  elegant  dialect  of  the 
Athenians,  which  is  found  in  Thucydides,  Plato,  Xenophon, 
Pemosthenes,  and  others  of  that  class  and  age,  began  gra¬ 
dually  to  decline,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  known  by  the  name  of  the  common  dialect,  although 
it  may,  perhaps,  with  more  pro])riety,  be  denominated  the 
Macerlonian.  For  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  that  the 
Macedonian  domination  was  fiital  to  this  Attic  elegance, 
and  introduced  this  other  dialect,  especially  when  we  find 
the  admirable  dialect  and  style  at  Rome  al.-o,  expiring  with 
liberty.  It  is  this  common  or  Macedonian  dialect,  ^^  hich 
we  find  employed  by  Philip  the  king,  in  his  letters,  as  ci¬ 
ted  by  Demosthenes  Hence  new  significations  of  words 
were  adopted,  and  new  forms  of  speech,  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Attics,  were  introduced,  as  any  one  may  easily 
observe  who  reads  with  attention  Polybius  and  other  wri¬ 
ters  of  that  class.  At  lenijtli,  sone  men  of  a  more  cultiva¬ 
ted  taste,  aware  of  this  variation  from  the  standard  of  puri¬ 
ty,  began  to  imitate  the  style  and  dialect  of  those  ancient 
Attics,  and  may  aptly  be  compared  with  those  illustrious 
men,  who,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  some  centuries  since, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  imitation  of  fucero  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  This  same  dialect,  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  crossed  the  sea  with  the  iMacedonian  empire,  and 
prevailetl  throughout  western  iVsia  and  in  Egypt.  It  need 
not  excite  our  surprise,  therefore,  if  the  Sej>tuagint  trans¬ 
lators  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  who  lived  in 
those  parts,  and  had  not  aspired  to  the  elegance  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Attics,  are  found  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  winters 
of  this  common  dialect,  and  to  have  many  things  in  com¬ 
mon  with  tliem.  L('t  tins,  however,  suT'ce  in  regard  to  the 
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difficulty  of  interpreting  the  New  Testament,  so  far  as  it 
proceeds  from  the  character  and  form  of  the  language. 

There  are  other  difficulties  still  remaining,  both  nume¬ 
rous  and  great,  with  which  the  interpreter  must  conflict,  at 
the  present  day,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  weakness 
and  corruption  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  rr.istakes  of  in¬ 
terpreters  themselves.  It  is  not  my  design,  howevmr,  here 
to  speak  of  the  rash  and  erroneous  opinions  introduced  by 
many  in  regard  to  the  mode  and  nature  of  the  interpreta¬ 
tion,  either  of  the  whole  inspired  volume,  or  of  the  New 
Testament  in  particular  ;  which  errors  the  inexperienced 
find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  avoid.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  one  mf)de  of  interpretation  which  has  prevailed  from  the 
earliest  ages,  and  orignated  from  Ignorance  of  the  original 
words  themselves.  For  after  the  Christian  religion 
had  been  spread  abroad  to  the  Greeks,  most  of  the 
teachers  of  the  church,  who  were  occupied  with  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  divine  things,  were,  as  is  abundantly  manifest,  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  and  made  use  of  the  Greek 
alone  in  their  interpretations.  Hence,  of  necessity,  they 
explained,  by  the  ai<‘  of  the  Greek,  a  multitude  of  words 
and  phrases,  whose  explication  was  to  be  sought  for  Irom 
the  Hebrew  language  alone  ;  and,  in  this  manner,  th*ey 
wandered  from  the  true  sense.  From  this  circumstance 
originated  m  ui)^  interpretations  of  the  sacred  books,  which 
were  inti'oduced  into  the  church,  and  approved  as  true, 
winch,  although  not  repugnant  to  the  Christian  doctrine  in 
the  main,  (which  was  howmver  the  fact  with  some,)  were, 
nevertheless,  false  and  inaccurate.  This  evil  was  still  fur¬ 
ther  aggravated  by  the  Latins,  some  of  whom  ivere  igno¬ 
rant  even  of  the  Greek,  and  depended  upon  the  literal  La¬ 
tin  versions  then  in  vogue.  And  if  any  of  them  resorted 
to  the  Greek  for  aid,  still,  not  having  a  competent  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  laiiguage,  especially  of  that  which  the  inspired 
w'riters  employed,  they  consulted,  for  the  most  part,  no- 
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thing  but  the  Graeco-Latin  glossaries,  as  is  done  by  many 
at  the  present  day,  seizing  upon  the  first  Latin  word,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  this  meaning,  with  which  they  were  familar, 
and  of  etymolijgy  also,  interpreting  the  inspired  writers, 
and  disputing  and  philosophizing  about  matters  of  theo- 
logy,  without  once  considering  that  languages  do  not  an¬ 
swer  to  one  another  in  such  a  sense,  that  words,  which  are 
coupled  together  in  the  columns  of  a  dictionary,  preserve, 
under  all  circumstances,  this  equivalency  of  signification. 

hose,  however,  who  were  unable  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  assistance  of  a  Greek  lexicon,  adhered  to  the  words  of 
the  Latin  translation,, which  they  interpreted  with  reference 
to  the  usage  of  their  own  day,  and  to  the  prevailing  princi¬ 
ples  of  philosophy,  and  engaged  in  philosophical  disquisi¬ 
tions,  drawn  even  from  etymological  considerations,  and 
conceived  they  had  in  this  manner  nobly  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  good  interpreter.  Hence  originated  baneful 
controversies,  which  might  have  been  avoided  if  they  bad 
sought  to  inlepret  the  sacred  writings  by  the  assistance  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  rather  than  of  Latin  words.  Many 
of  these  interpretations  have  been  adopted  and  approved, 
and  have  prevailed  even  to  the  present  day,  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent,  that  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  them  ; 
and  even  now,  many  persons,  who  are  not  deficient  in 
Greek  learning,  hold  and  defend  them  The  reason  is  ob¬ 
vious.  We  are  slow  to  detect  any  thing  wrong  in  those 
things  which  we  have  learnt  in  childhood, — wffiich  we  have 
ever  been  accustomed  to  recognize  as  true  and  right,  and 
have  maintained  for  years.  This  description  of  error,  as 
it  •'eems  to  me,  is  the  most  extensively  prevalent,  and  with 
this  the  competent  interpreter  of  the  sacred  books,  must 
principally  contend.  Nor  is  the  victory  an  easy  one.  I 
shall  adduce  here  a  few  pertinent  and  evident  examples, 
intending  to  cite  a  greater  number  hereafter,  should  Provi¬ 
dence  permit,  in  a  future  discussion,  in  which  1  design  t« 
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oppose  the  practice  of  those  interpreters  who  philosophize 
rather  than  interpjet,  and  who  piefer  to  derive  their  expo¬ 
sitions  from  the  nature  of  things  rather  than  from  w'ords, 
from  logical,  rather  than  from  grammatical  precepts  ;  and 
1  shall  show'  that  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  and  falla¬ 
cious  than  this  n.elhod — that  notliing  involves  the  inter¬ 
preter  in  greater  darkness  even  in  the  most  obvious  and 
easv  passages. 

The  occasion  itself  persuades  me  to  take  for  my  first  ex¬ 
ample  the  word  ‘TraPoocXVoSj*  f^y  VA’hich  name,  the  Holy  Spi- 
sit  is  stA'led  by  our  divine  Saviour  in  John  xiv.  16.  26  xv. 
26.  xvi.  7.  The  Greeks,  when  they  came  to  this  word, 
adopted  the  meaning  which  was  suggested  by  the  verb 
‘na^axay.sTv.  As  this  verb  occurs  sometimes  in  the  Septua- 
giut,  and  in  the  New  Testament  writers,  in  the  sense  of 
comJ'o7'ting,  in  accordance,  perhaps,  vviih  the  popular  usage 
of  those  times,  they  attached  to  the  word  <7ra^axX7jTos  this 
same  signilication  in  some  passages  where  the  context 
plainly  forbids  it.  They  translated  it  accordingly,  in  this 
passage,  co77fJ'i.rier,  as  most  of  the  Latins  also  have  done; 
which  sense,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  accords  very  w'ell 
with  the  office  of  the  Holy  Sjnrit,  who,  like  the  Father,  is 
‘zaaris  ihc  God  oj  ctU  co7isolcttio7x  :  2  Cor. 

i.  t.  Others,  who  were  aw'are  that  this  word  w'as  used  to 
denote  the  advocnie  in  the  forum,  preferred  to  adopt  such 
a  sense  as  would  intimate  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  our  m- 
tercessor  3.x\A  advocate  before  God,  especially  as  Christ  also 
is  styled  by  John  ‘ra^/xx\r,ros  in  this  sense,  and  the  Saviour 
himsidf  declares  that  he  will  send  them  another  “TrafaxXr^Tov 
comjorlex'.  This  interpretation  has  met  with  extensive 

*  See  a  laboured  di^cupsion  of  tliis  subject,  in  Knapp  De  Spiri/u 
Sam  to  ei  Chrisi'o  Parurlclis^  item,  de  varin  I’ofeslnte  vneuhutoruin 
■7rnpeKat...u?,  TTfifctnhynn;  ti'nn!<lated  111  Vol.  1.  p.  237  of  the  Ro¬ 

pe;  u»ry.  iS.,e  especially  p.  245,  where  tiiese  views  of  Ernesti  are 
criticised.  (T/.) 
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approlvition,  and  is,  at  the  present  day,  adopted  by  those 
who  filfect  to  know  more  than  others,  influenced  by  this  con¬ 
sideration  especially,  that  it  is  moi  e  agreeable  to  the  usage 
of  the  Greek  language  in  its  Attic  purity.*  Indeed,  if  the 
choice  must  be  between  these  two  modes  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  alone,  I  should,  without  hesitation,  prefer  the  former, 
and  with  the  late  Godfrey  Olearius,t  follow  the  example  of 
Luther^  who  decides  in  favor  of  the  sen^e  of  advocacy,  es¬ 
pecially  as  this  sense  comports  better  with  the  drift  and  aim 
of  the  consol  . tory  discourse  of  Christ  to  his  disciples,  dis¬ 
heartened  by  the  annunciation  of  his  intended  dejjarture 
and  future  personal  absence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  these  in¬ 
terpretations  have  becoirie  so  prevalent,  that  si  arcely  an 
individual  can  be  found  who  does  not  adopt  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  they  had 
not  originally  resorted  to  these  significations  in  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  interpret  the  passagci,  but  had  thought  of  eli¬ 
citing  the  meaning  from  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  from  the  context  ;  or,  if  scholars 
of  the  present  day  had  not  approached  the  passage,  with 
their  minds  preoccupied,  even  from  childhood,  with  one 
or  other  of  these  opinions,  they  would  have  discovered  an 
int.  rpretation  different  from  either.  For  my  part,  1  regard 
it  as  indubitable,  that  the  word  ’ira^ax'kTjTo?,  when  spoken  of 
the  Holy  Sp  rit,  denotes  a  teacher,  a  master,  anexjJoiLiider 
of  divine  tru.h  to  the  Apostles.  1  have  no  doubt,  that  Christ 
himself  employed  this  very  word,  in  the  Hebrew  form,  and 
that  it  w'as  thence  transferred  into  the  Greek  by  John,  who 
had  heard  it  from  the  mouth  of  Christ.  For  it  is  abundant¬ 
ly  manifest,  that  this  word,  together  with  many  other 
Greek  words,  was  in  common  use  among  the  Hebrews  in 

*  See  Gataker  Adversar.  Postum.  c  35.  Siiicer  Thesaur.  Ecclcsi- 
ast.  and  utiicrs. 

f  Dissert,  de  Adoral.  Pair,  per  Clir.  p.  66. 
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those  days,  in  the  form  or  Nor 

can  we  suppose  that  it  was  regarded  by  the  disciples  as  an 
unusual  or  unintelligible  term,  for  they  request  no  explana¬ 
tion,  as  we  find  they  did  in  regard  to  other  exp.essions,  on 
this  very  occasion. 

This  word  answers  to  the  Hebrew  in  translating 

which,  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  uses  it  in  Job  xvi.  iJO. 
xxxiii.23.  is  moreover  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by 

o.n  interpreter  oi  the  language  or  opinion  of  ano¬ 
ther,*  and  by  •r^ss/iJguTrjg  an  ambasmdor,  an  orator,  whose 
business  it  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  will  of  another  or 
the  expressions  of  his  kind  regard,  t  Although  I  am  well 
aware, that  the  word  "■as  also  spoken  of  an  intercessor 

and  advocate.  But  the  word  has  reference  generally  to 
the  faculty  of  speaking  and  teaching,  and  this  is  its  prima¬ 
ry  signification,  whence  the  abstract  term,  as  the  logicians 
call  it,  nv’‘?0,  is  spoken  of  a  perspicuous  discourse,  SiWii 
even  of  eloquence,  as  is  also  the  abstract  of  that 

Hebraeo-Greek  word  Whenever  the  term  is 

used  by  John,  such  expositions  of  it,  and  such  attributes 
and  actions  of  this  ‘jfu^anXriros  are  added,  as  make  it  manifest, 
that  i*  relates  wholly  to  the  notion  of  teaching.  For,  in 
some  passages  is  added,  by  way  of  exposition,  rnsvixa 
dXrjasi'as  The  Spirit  of  truth,  or  the  author  and  teacher 
of  all  truth,  the  very  truth  itself,  the  peculiarly  compe¬ 
tent  teacher  whose  instructions  we  ought  to  receive  with 
entire  confidence,  and  in  which  alone  we  can  confide  with¬ 
out  the  least  hazard.  In  all  the  other  passages,  no  other 
attributes  are  ascribed  to  him,  excepting  those  which  per¬ 
tain  to  a  perfect  teacher  ;  not  a  word  is  said  of  consolation, 
or  intC7'cession,  or  advocacy.  So  that  it  is  a  matter  of  as¬ 
tonishment,  how  those  interpretations  could  have  prevailed, 
and  obtain  so  firm  a  hold  among  the  learned,  unless  it  can 

■  Gen.  xi.  11.  23. 


if  .2  Chron.  xxxii.  31. 
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be  accounted  for  from  what  I  have  before  said.  This  sur¬ 
prise  is  increased,  when  we  find  that  Tertullian,  who  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  and  learned  teacher  of  the 
Latin  church,  understands  it  in  this  sense  of  teaching."^ 
what  theri^’  says  he  is  the  administration  of  the 
‘jra^axXrjTog  manifest,  but  in  guiding  us  in  learning,  in 
unfolding  the  Scriptures,  in  reforming  the  understand- 
irg,  in  advancing  us  toward  perfection,  &c.”  I  am 
aware,  however,  that  this  same  Tertullian  has,  in  other 
places,  rendered  it  by  the  word  advocatus,  but  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  he  intends,  in  those  instances,  to  denote 
that  class  of  advocates,  \\\^\.  gives  counsel,  advises,  suggests, 
is  seated  next  to  one,  or  is  at  hand,  of  which  description, 
are  all  the  advocati  in  Cicero,  as  also  those  in  Terence, 
not  pleaders  of  causes,  solicitors  or  intercessors  ;  unless 
perhaps  he  is  chargeable  with  a  want  of  consistency  in  the 
use  of  the  term,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  other  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  primitive  church,  as  Augustine,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  this  very  word.  But'  enough  of  this  example. 
Let  us  take  another. 

Among  the  Greek  expressions  used  in  a  Hebrew  sense, 
the  words  ixXs^ocff^ai  and  hXoyrj  occupy  an  important  place. 
The  Latin  translators  having  rendered  them  by  the  terms 
eligere  and  electio,  which  corresponded  with  them  in  the 
school-lexicons,  the  theologians  of  the  Latin  Church  (with 
Augustine  at  their  head,  a  man  of  eloquence  and  talents, 
but  very  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  language,  although  he  earnestly  recommends  the 
study  of  both,  to  the  interpreters  of  the  sacred  writings,)! 
began  in  the  first  place  to  ascertain  the  import  of  these 
terms  from  tlie  usage  of  the  Latin  language,  then  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  pliilosophize  strangely  about  this  Latin  electio, 
to  dispute  warmly,  and  finally,  to  the  great  detriment  of 

*  De  Veland.  Vhrgiiiibus,  cliap.  1. 

t  Dootrina  Christ,  ii.  J.  II. 
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the  Church,  to  excite  l  ontroversies  which  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  settle  even  to  the  present  day.  For  myself,  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  these  disputes  about  e/ec//ow  and  pre- 
deslination  would  never  have  existed  in  the  Greek  Church, 
nor  would  it  have  been  necessary,  in  tbe  eleinentary  works 
of  theology,  to  devote  a  special  chapter  to  the  subject  of 
Election  and  Predestination  ;  but  all  would  have  simply 
believed,  what  oui’ church*  maintains  and  defends,  as  being 
consistent  with  reason  and  the  sum  of  Christian  doctiine, 
that  to  such  as  it  was  foreseen  by  God  from  eternity,  would 
remain  faithful  to  the  end,  he  determined,  even  then,  to 
give  eternal  life  ; — this  naked  truth,  I  say,the\  would,  as  I 
suj)])ose,  have  universally  believed,  If  the  Latin  theologians 
had  not  invoh^ed  themselves  in  those  philosophical  disqui¬ 
sitions  about  the  Latin  term  etectio,  and  had  been  aware 
that  the  word  sxAs^aa'^ut,  which  generally  answers  to  the 
Hebrew  nnD,  is  used,  in  the  Hebraeo-Greek  dialect,  for 
to  love,  to  approve,  as  the  Latin  diligere  ;  and  the  word 
sxXsxTcs  for  beloved,  dea.i\  approved,  even  without  the  no¬ 
tion  of  election,  as  the  Latin  eximius,  egregius,  dilecius. 

I  do  not  deny  that  this  word  occurs  in  the  Scriptures,  in 
the  sense  of  election,  properly  so  called,  but  I  think  I  can 
show  that  in  those  passages  from  which  the  theological 
schools  derive  or  rather  extort  their  doctrine  oi predest i na¬ 
tion,  this  sense,  if  we  proceed  with  any  regard  to  the  legi¬ 
timate  precepts  of  interpretation,  cannot  be  admitted. 
Otlier  examples  of  this  sort  might  be  adduced,  but  our  limits 
forbid  us  to  enlarge.  Even  from  these  examples,  however, 
it  may  be  understood,  how  great  is  the  difficulty^  arising 
from  this  source,  of  interpreting,  at  the  present  day,  the 
sacred  books. 

There  remains  still  one  species  of  difficulty',  concerning 
which  i  had  designed  to  speak,  which  respects  the  use  of 
the  observatiotis  and  precepts  of  the  grammarians.  For, 

*  The  Lutheran. — (Tr). 
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as  in  every  art,  it  is  easier  to  learn  rules  than  to  reduce 
them  to  practice  ;  so  ininterpretation  also,  itis  not  so  very 
difficult  a  matter  to  discover,  in  general,  what  course  we 
ought  to  pursue  ;  but  when  we  come  to  tlie  business  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  application,  to  have  each  precept  ready  in  its  pro¬ 
per  place,  and  to  examine  the  expressions  and  direct  the 
interpretation  with  a  strict  regard  toil,  this  indeed  demands, 
if  not  uncommon  talents,  at  least  a  great  share  of  diligence 
and  unremitted  exercise.  In  attaining  to  this  ability,  there 
is  one  circumstance  peculiarly  adverse — that  mankind  in 
general,  and  the  young  in  particular,  are  exceedingly  prone 
to  form  their  judgment  of  the  meaning  of  expressions  from 
their  knowledge  of  thing-,  rather  than  from  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  words,  and  to  examine  these  expressions  by  the 
analogy  of  the  art  or  science  (which  is  indeed  by  no  mjans 
to  be  neglected)  rather  than  recall  them  to  the  precepts  of- 
the  grammatical  art.  But  I  find  I  have  already  exceeded 
the  limits  of  this  discussion,  and  this  part  of  the  subject 
must  be  reserved,  as  I  have  stated  before,  for  another  dis¬ 
course. 
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Ix  enumerating  the  difficulties  attending  the  correct  in- 
ter{}retation  of  the  New  Testamen!  (which  formed  the 
subject  of  our  discourse  the  preceding  year),  I  mentioned 
barely,  at  the  close,  that  difficulty  which  consists  in  the 
knowledge  and  application  of  grammatical  precepts  and  in¬ 
structions, — a  difficulty  of  the  first  magnitude  undoubtedly, 
and  well  nigh  embracing  all  the  rest.  I  promised,  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  give  it  a  separate  discussion,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  combat  that  method  of  interpretation,  which  phi¬ 
losophizes  rather  than  interprets,  and  prefers  to  be  meta¬ 
physical  rather  than  grammatical,  or,  as  it  is  uncouthl3^  ex¬ 
pressed,  real  rather  than  verbal^  glorying  also  in  this  char¬ 
acter,  and  spurning,  as  meagre,  little,  and  inefficient,  the 
grammatical  method,  which  adheres  to  the  wonls,  and  di¬ 
rects  us  to  comprehend  tilings  through  the  medium  of 
words,  and  not  words  through  the  medium  of  things.  And 
I  feel  mj'self  urged  to  fulfil  this  promise  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  liberate,  if  I  can^  the  minds  of  the  studious  from 
the  influence  of  these  erroneous  notions,  because  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  that  nothing  operates  more  successfully  to  seduce 
men  from  the  study  of  the  languages,  to  which  w'e  are 
already  rendered  sufficiently  averse  by  our  natural  sluggish¬ 
ness  and  dread  of  difficulties.  The  discussion  will  be  so 
arranged  as  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  mode  of 
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interpretation  which  proceeds  entirely  upon  grammatical 
principles,  is  the  only  legitimate  one,  and  that  the  other 
method,  the  philosophical  or  the  doctrinal,  is  frequently 
detrimental,  dangerous,  fallacious,  and  unsatisfactory  ;  and 
finally,  we  shall  set  forth  the  difficulty  of  the  grammatical 
method,  as  it  regards  both  its  acquisition  and  its  applica¬ 
tion. 

Should  any  intelligent  person,  however,  wonder  what 
has  induced  me  to  undertake  this  discussion,  permit  me  to 
say,  that  the  number  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  consi¬ 
derable,  of  those  who  persuade  themselves  that  the  success¬ 
ful  interpretation  of  such  books  as  are  designed  to  teach 
the  more  important  branches  of  knowledge,  or  have  any 
connexion  with  them,  depends  more  upon  a  knowledge 
of  things  than  of  words.  There  have  been  persons,  who 
denied  that  Cicero  could  be  understood  by  grammarians 
and  commentators,  because,  not  a  few  things  occur  in  his 
writings  which  pertain  to  the  Roman  law  ;  and  claim,  there¬ 
fore,  upon  this  pretext,  for  lawyers  alone,  the  ability  to 
understand  them.  I  once  heard  a  certain  master  ef  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  school,  relate  that  he  was  once,  in  a  company  of 
Aulick  counsellors,  chagrined  at  the  incivility  of  one  of 
their  number,  who  asserted  that  no  school-master — fn  short, 
that  no  one  of  those  who  professed  to  be  teachers  of  polite 
literature — was  competent  to  understand  Cicero,  on  account 
of  those  things  interspersed  throughout  his  writings  which 
pertain  to  the  civil  law.  Upon  his  replying  that  the  rea¬ 
soning  did  not  appear  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion,  and 
requesting  that  some  passages  of  this  description  might  be 
proposed,  he  cited,  in  the  first  place,  those  phrases  which 
occur  in  the  first  book  of  his  treatise  r/e  Officiis,  ustis 
fundi  biennium  eslo,”  cum  hoste  aeterna  auctoritaSy^ 
and  afterwards  a  second,  and  a  tiiird,  of  a  similar  character. 
All  these  being  promptly  explained,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  saying,^  “  You  are  the  only  one,  however,  of 
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this  class  who  understands  this  author.”  Oh  !  if  the  school¬ 
master,  in  his  turn,  had  ventured  to  inquire  of  the  counsel¬ 
lor,  what  the  jus  aUctoritatis  of  Cicero  meant,  what  the 
jus  applicationis,  and  what  the  partitio,  1  apprehend  it 
would  have  been  his  good  fortune,  as  it  has  been  mine  more 
than  once,  to  render  this  man  of  the  law  as  mute  as  a  fish. 
Many  such  instances  I  have  heard  related,  and  have  myself 
personally  known,  wdiich  it  is  unnecessary  to  relate  ;  and 
yet  w'e  find  the  greater  number  of  those  who  approach  the 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  of  the  books  of 
civil  law,  regarding  the  employment  in  such  a  light,  as  to 
imagine  themselves  adequately  furnished  for  this  business 
if  they  are  masters  of  a  certain  amount  of  learning,  whe¬ 
ther  sacred  or  civil,  derived  from  the  popular  compends  of 
the  day  ;  and  such  loo  are  accounted  by  the  multitude  al¬ 
most  the  only  competent  and  learned  interpreters.  We 
shall  demonstrate  very  clearly,  that  this  notion  is  at  the 
farthest  remove  from  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  the 
wisest  men  of  every  age,  as  well  as  at  variance  with  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itself  and  with  truth. 

For  the  wise  and  prudent  have  always  been  of  opinion, 
that  correct  apprehensions  in  general,  and  especially  the 
knowledge  of  things  and  sciences,  depend  upon  the  under¬ 
standing  of  words,  and  not  the  knowledge  of  words  upon 
things  and  sciences.  Socrates  declares,  according  to  Xeno¬ 
phon,  that  he  was  first  enabled  to  commence  his  inquiries  and 
acquisitions  in  knowledge  from  the  time  he  was  first  able  to 
comprehend  the  force  of  words  if  o7js  ^uviivai  Ta  Xsyo/asva -^^|a7o. 
And  with  this  sentiment  the  philosophers  of  our  own  day 
manifestly  accord,  when  they  maintain,  that  mankind  would 
be  incapable  of  the  exercise  of  reason,  wdthout  the  use  of 
words  and  the  understanding  of  their  import.  In  the  Gor- 
gias  of  Plato,  this  same  Socrates  declares,  that  he  who  un 
dersiands  the  wmrds,  understands  the  things  ogig  av  s!S7]  ca 
£l'(firai  xai  ‘tu  ’K^dj’iJ.ci.Ta.  And  all  the  philosophers  who 
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proceeded  from  the  school  of  Socrates,  that  is,  the  most 
distinguished  philosophers  that  have  ever  existed,  main¬ 
tained  the  same  opinion.  Plutarch  also  expressly  asserts 
that  those  who  have  not  learned  to  understand  the  import 
of  words,  cannot  rightly  discourse  about  things  tss  [xav- 
SavovTEg  dxasiv  ovojjAruv  xaxus  xai  toi's  But 

if  this  is  universally  true,  with  how  much  more  reason 
may  we  conclude  in  regard  to  interpretation,  that  it  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  knowledge  of  words.  For  what 
is  the  business  of  interpretation,  but  to  make  known  the 
signification  and  sense  of  words  ?  and  in  what  does  the 
signification  and  sense  of  words  consist,  but  in  the  notions 
attached  to  each  word  ?  This  connexion  between  the  words 
and  ideas,  in  itself  arbitrary,  has  been  fixed  by  usage  and 
custom.  And  what  art  but  that  of  the  grammarian,  is 
employed  in  discovering  and  teaching  this  usage  and  cus¬ 
tom  of  speech,  especially  of  the  dead  languages  ?  To  the 
grammarian  this  business  has  been  conceded  by  every  age. 
For  tbe  knowledge  of  this  usage  depends  entirely  upon 
observation,  and  not  upon  the  nature  of  things  ascertained 
by  necessary  inference  in  any  science.  Theologians  are 
right,  therefore,  when  they  aifirm  the  literal  sense,  or  that 
which  is  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  words,  to  be  the 
only  true  one  ;  for  that  mystical  sense,  which,  indeed,  is 
incorrectly  called  a  sense,  belongs  altogether  to  the  thing 
and  not  to  the  words.  1'he  former,  accordingly,  which  is 
the  only  true  sense,  they  denominate  the  grammatical ; 
and  some  also,  as  Sixtus  of  Sienna,  because  it  is  ascertained 
by  an  observation  of  facts,  style  it  the  historical  sense. 

It  should  also  be  remarked,  that  the  grammatical  mode 
of  interpretation  is  the  only  clear  and  satisfactory  one  ;  at 
least  it  is  far  more  so  titan  that  wltich  is  conducted  upon  doc¬ 
trinal  and  metaphysical  principles.  It  will  be  acknow- 
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leclged  by  all  who  would  avoid  the  imputation  of  dulness 
in  logical  matters,  that  whatever,  in  any  department  of 
science,  is  certain  and  absolutely  free  from  doubt,  possesses 
4,his  character  of  certainty  from  some  necessity  belonging 
to  the  thing  itself  ;  not,  indeed,  a  necessity  invariably  the 
same  in  all  cases,  but  sucli  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits. 
So  that  the  certainty  of  interpretation  is  derived  from  some 
necessity  of  signification.  That  there  exists  such  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  signification  in  words,  will  easily  he  seen.  For  the 
connexion  between  ideas  and  words,  of  which  we  have  al_ 
ready  spoken,  although  at  first  arbitrary  and  unconstrained, 
nevertheless,  when  once  fixed  by  use  and  custom,  is  become 
necessary,  and  preserves  its  necessity  so  long  as  this  use 
and  custom  continue.  For  that  alone  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  necessary  which  proceeds  from  a  necessary  cause,  but  a 
certain  necessity  may  also  result  from  things  assumed  and 
fixed  at  will.  It  is  left  to  our  option,  for  example,  whe¬ 
ther  to  describe  two  parallelograms  upon  the  same  base, 
and  of  the  same  altitude,  or  not.  But,  as  soon  as  we  give 
the  same  base  and  altitude  to  both,  the  necessity  of  ecpiality 
immediately  follows,  which  is  again  removed  when  this 
condition  is  taken  away.  Nor  do  the  frequent  changes, 
to  which  the  usage  of  speech  is  liable,  and  wljich,in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  spoken,  are  owing 
to  various  causes,  destroy  this  necessity.  For  as,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  usage  of  speech,  we  wi.-.h  to  be  understood  as  in¬ 
quiring  in  what  sense  each  word  was  employed,  in  each 
particular  age,  by  every  description  of  men,  and  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  connexion  ;  so  also  we  understand  the  necessity  of  sig¬ 
nification  in  words,  to  be  determined  by  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  of  place  and  time.  If  these  be  changed,  a  new  ne¬ 
cessity  is  induced.  Wherefore,  since  the  art  of  the  gram¬ 
marian  alone  ascertains  and  teaches  this  usage  of  speech,  it 
follows,  that  from  the  knowledge  of  that  art  alone,  a  sure 
method  of  interjiretation  is  to  be  sought,  both  in  human 
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writings,  and  the  inspired  volume,  so  far  as  this"  is  to  be 
understood  by  human  effort.  But  this  point  has  already 
been  decided  by  the  most  distinguished  theologians  and  in¬ 
terpreters  of  the  sacred  books  ;  and  by  their  decision  we 
ought  certainly  to  abide,  since  it  has  been  the  result  of  rea¬ 
sonings  so  clear  and  necessary.  It  was  said  by  Melanc- 
thon,  that  the  Scriptures  could  not  be  understood  theologi¬ 
cally,  without  first  of  all  being  understood  grammatically ; 
and  in  support  of  this  assertion  he  argues  in  very  many 
jilaces.  Camerarius  also,  an  eminently  great  man,  urges 
more  than  once,  the  same  sentiment.  But,  omitting  all 
other  authorities,  no  one  more  earnestly  or  frequently  com¬ 
mends  the  study  of  the  original  languages,  which  is  alto¬ 
gether  grammatical,  and  declares  that  in  it  consists  all  true 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  books,  than  the  illustrious  Lu¬ 
ther;  particularly  in  that  golden  epistle  which  he  wrote 
concerning  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the 
German  States  ;  in  which,  among  other  things  against  the 
Waldenses,  wdio  despised  the  knowledge  of  languages  in 
sacred  things,  and  attributed  every  thing  to  divine  influence, 
he  writes  as  follows.  Spirit  here  or  spirit  there,  what 
signifies  it]  I  also  have  been  in  the  spirit,  and  have  also 
seen  spiritual  things,  (ifi  a  man  may  he  permitted  to 
boast  ofi  himselfi, )  more,  perhaps,  than  these  same  per¬ 
sons  will  see  fior  a  year  to  come,  however  they  may  glory. 
My  spirit  also  has  accomplished  somewhat  ******* 
Blit  this  I  know,  fiull  well,  that  how  much  soever  we  are 
dependant  upon  spiritual  in  fluences,  I  had  been  left  en¬ 
tirely  unmolested  by  my  vigilant  adversaries,  ifi  the  lan¬ 
guages  had  not  come  to  my  assistance,  and  afforded  me 
confidence  in  the  Scriptures.  1  might  also  have  been 
i>ery  pious,  and  have  preached,  well  in  retirement  and 
quietness,  but  I  must  then  have  lefit  the  Pope  and  the 
Sophists,  and  the  whole  regiment  ofi  their  fiollowers,  just 
where  they  were.  The  devil  gives  himselfi  much  less  con- 
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cern  about  my  spirit,  than  about  my  tongue  and  pen. 
For  my  spiritual  exercises  take  from  him  nothing  hut 
myself  atone,  whereas  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  sacred  Icniguages,  make  the  xoorld  too  narrow 
for  him,  and  strikes  at  his  very  kingdom.”*  Let  such 
then  as  aim  really  to  be,  as  well  as  to  he  accounted,  emula¬ 
tors  of  his  example,  respect  the  authority  of  this  experi¬ 
enced  man,  without  heeding  those  upstart  advocates  of  ig¬ 
norance,  who  recommend  them  to  pursue  that  way  to  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  interpretation,  which  conducts  to  the  meaning 
and  sense  of  words  through  the  knowledge  of  things.  For, 
in  this  method  of  interpretation,  it  is  impossible  that  either 
the  necessity  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  or  the  cer¬ 
tainty  which  should  principally  beaiined  at  in  interpreting, 
can  exist.  The  reason  is  obvious.  For  who  does  not  see, 

•  This  passage  is  given  by  Ernosti  in  the  original  German  of  Lu¬ 
ther,  which  is  characterized  by  an  idiom  very  diiFerent  from  that  of 
the  present  day,  to  which  the  translator  has  been  most  accustomed. 
He  bogs  leave,  therefore,  to  subjoin  the  original  extract,  in  order 
that  those  readers  of  this  work  who  are  familiar  with  the  language 
of  the  Reformer,  may  elicit,  for  theini^lves,  the  exact  sense,  in  case 
the  one  here  given  be  deemed  inadequate.  [Tr.) 

“  Geist  bin,  Geist  her.  Ici»  bin  auch  im  Geist  gewesen,  und  babe 
such  Geist  gesehen,  (wennsje  gelten  soli  von  eigenem  Fleisch  rueh- 
men)  vielleicht  mebr,  denneben  dieselbigen  noch  im  Jahrseben  wer- 
den,  wie  fast  sie  auch  sich  ruehrnen.  Auch  hat  mein  Geist  sich 
etwas  beweiset  *****=•<*  Das  weiss  ich  abar  wold,  wie  fast  der 
Geist  auch  alles  alleine  that,  waera  ich  doch  alien  Pueschen  zu  feme 
gewest,  wo  mir  nicht  die  Sprachen  gehoifen,  und  mich  der  Schrirt 
•icher  und  gewiss  gemacht  haetten.  Tch  haette  auch  wohl  kunt 
fromm  sein,  und  in  der  Stillo  fein  predigen,  aber  den  Babst  und  die 
Sophisten  mit  dem  ganzen  Endechristisclien  Regiment,  wuerde  ich 
wohl  haben  lassen  sein,  was  siesind.  Der  Teuifel  achtet  maincn 
Geist  nicht  so  fast,  als  meine  Sprachc  und  Feder  in  der  Schrift. 
Denn  mein  Geist  liimt  ihm  nichts,  denn  mich  allein,  aber  die  heil. 
Schrift  und  Sprachen  machen  ihm  die  Welt  zu  enge,  und  tlum  ihm 
Schaden  in  seiaem  Reich.” 
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that  a  sense  may  be  true  in  itself,  which  is  not,  however, 
conveyed  by  the  words  under  consideration  ? 

In  interpreting,  moreover,  we  do  not,  strictly  speaking, 
inquire  what  is  true  ;  for,the  ascertaining,  comprehending, 
and  understanding  what  is  true,  is  quite  another  business, 
and  to  be  compassed  by  entirely  different  means;  otherwise 
a  Porphyry  and  a  Celsus,  and  other  adversaries  of  the 
Christian  religion,  having  read  and  understood  the  inspired 
writings,  would  straightway  have  perceived  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  In  interpreting,  the  simple  inquiry  is,  what 
has  been  said,  without  regard  to  its  relative  nature  or  to 
the  degree  of  truth  with  which  it  has  been  said.  In  human 
writings,  as  all  are  aware,  many  things  are  said  which  are 
not  true  ;  nevertheless,  these  very  untruths  are  susceptible 
of  a  correct  interpretation.  But  in  the  inspired  volume, 
bang  a  Iready  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  all  that  it  re- 
Veals,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  what  it  really  de¬ 
clares.  That  Christ,  for  example,  is  an  expiatory  sacrilice 
for  our  sins,  is  most  true  ;  hut  it  does  not  follow  from  this, 
that  he  is  called  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  in  the  passage  of 
Paul,  Rom.  iii.  25.  h  ‘rr^ol^eTo  iXarf<r'^^iov.  Unless  this  can 
be  established  upon  gram’matical  principles  ;  that  is,  unless 
it  can  be  shown,  from  the  usage,  not  of  the  Greek  language 
generally,  but  of  the  Hebraising  dialect  in  particular,  that 
the  wmrd  iXatfr^^iov  denoted  an  expiatory  sacrifice ;  and 
also,  that  the  verb  'ff^on'SscrSai  w'as  spoken  of  victims  ;  how¬ 
ever  true  the  doctrine  may  be  in  itself,  nothing  is  effected 
toward  the  interpretation  of  this  passage.  But  as  the  for¬ 
mer  position  cannot  he  established, and  it  has  been  proved, by 
the  most  erudite  scholars,  particularly  by  Deilingius,  in  his 
volume  of  Observations,  that  (mercy  seat) 

alone  was  thus  designated  by  that  class  of  writers  ;  and,  as 
it  indicates  sheer  ignorance  of  the  Greek,  to  favour,  for  a 
moment,  the  latter  position,  inasmuch  as  the  verb 
w'as  never  spoken  but  of  a  thing  set  forth  as  a  spectacle,  or 
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as  a  goal,  or  as  an  object  of  desire  or  aversion,  (not  to  men¬ 
tion  other  reasons,)  the  interjiretation  above  alluded  to  of 
the  passage,  is  deservedly  rejected  as  false,  and  is  scarcely 
pardonable  even  in  a  school-boy.  Hence  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  true  sense,  is  not,  as  a  maiter  of  course,  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  and  defined  from  the  truth  of  the  thieg  ;  especi¬ 
ally  as  the  number  of  those  things  which  are  consoiiant  to 
truth,  is  endless  :  and  if  it  be  permitted  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  sense  by  conclusions  di’awn  from  the  truth  of 
the  thing,  then  every  word  might  assume  ever)-  variety  of 
signification,  which  would  be  worse  than  skepticism 

What  I  have  now  advanced, does  not  militate,  in  the  least 
with  that  precept 'of  theologians,  which  enjoins,  that  every 
interpretation  harmonize  with  the  sum  of  chnstian  doctrine, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  onalo'^ij  Of  the  faith  For 
this  precept  was  framed,  almost  entirely  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  and  rejecting  a  false  sense,  and  notof  discovering  the 
true  one.  Nor  does  it  follow,  that  because  an  interpreta¬ 
tion,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  analogy  of  the  faith,  is 
false,  therefore  any  one,  which  is  consonant  to  it,  is  true. 
For,there  may  be  very  many  of  this  character;  but  that  one 
alone,  of  all  these,  which  is  m  ist  in  accordance  with  gram¬ 
matical  principles,  is  the  truest,  or,  at  least,  the  most  pro¬ 
bable.  Let  those,  therefore,  who  are  compelled,  by  their 
ignorance  of  the  original  languages,  to  trust  too  much  to 
this  analogy  of  the  faith,  be  on  tiieir  guard,  lest  they  bring 
forward  expositions  entirely  at  variance  with  the  words 
and  intention  of  the  inspired  writers  ;  which  the  benevo¬ 
lent  scholar  perceives,  with  regret,  to  have  been  frequently 
the  case  in  all  ages,  and  to  be  too  often  the  case  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  also.  This  same  analogy  of  doctrine,  however, 
when  inspected  narrowly,  will  be  found  to  be  altogether 
grammatical.  For,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  only  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  sense  which  occurs  in  the  more  difficult  passages, 
not  With  the  dogmas  of  tlie  learned,  which  are  set  forth  in 
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the  compends  of  theological  science;  for, in  that  case,  the 
analogy  would  vary  with  the  opinions  of  the  different  sects; 
whereas,  from  its  nature,  it  ought  to  be  but  one  ;  but  with 
the  more  perspicuous  passages,  whose  interpretation  is  also 
itself  grammatical.  Such  a  comparison  has  been  instituted 
by  gratnn)arians  in  every  class  of  writings,  in  history,  for 
example,  and  in  poetry;  but  they  haye  never  been  heard 
to  insist  upon  an  analogy  of  history  or  of  poetry. 

Perceiving,  however,  that  those  whose  method  differs  from 
ours,  dwell  particularly  upon  the  foIIovvii)g  circumstance, 
and  pervert  it  in  defending  their  views,  viz.  that  the  mode 
of  interpretation  varies  with  the  diversity  of  the  subjects ; 
and  perceiving  that  they  cannot  persuade  themselves  that 
tlie  grammarian  is  competent  to  interpret  books  of  every 
class,  of  theology,  for  instance,  of  law,  of  medicine,  of 
philosopliy,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  expose  the  folly 
of  this  doubt.  First  of  ail,  tiien,  it  is  not  true,  that  the 
mode  of  interpretation  is  so  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  that  the  former  must  vary  v/ith  the  latter.  For 
as,  in  every  species  of  discourse,  whatever  be  the  subject, 
the  grammatical  sense,  as  was  stated  before,  is  the  only  true 
one,  it  follows  also,  that  there  can  be  no  other  legitimate 
interpretation  but  the  grammatical  ;  because  the  chai-ac- 
ter  of  the  sense  necessarily  defines  the  nature  and  kind  of 
interpretation,  and  there  cannot  possibly  be  more  kinds  of 
interpretation  than  of  senses.  And  if  a  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject  demanded  a  different  mode  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  it  would  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
there  would  be  as  many  kinds  of  interpretation  as  there  are 
different  subjects;  which  I  find  to  be  the  opinion  of  some, 
ofV.  G.  Forster,  for  instance,  in  his  work  on  the  hitcrpre- 
iation  of  Lawf  who  makes  as  many  methods  of  interpre¬ 
tation  as  there  are  distinct  sciences  and  arts:  the  historical 
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interpretation,  for  example,  the  physical,  the  arithmetical, 
the  geometrical,  the  medical,  6cC.  which  is  incomparably 
silly. 

Some  years  since,  when  the  hope  was  entertained  that 
an  edition  of  Pliny,  the  natural  historian,  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  Gesner,  a  scholar  of  distinguished  reputation,  I 
recollect  to  have  been  present  at  a  conversation  of  some 
very  learned  physicians,  who  expressed  their  wishes,  that 
an  edition  of  this  historian  might  be  prepared  rather  by  a 
physician,  because,  forsooth,  no  one  but  a  physician  seemed 
to  them  competent  to  the  undertaking.  When  I  discover¬ 
ed,  upon  inquiry,  the  reason  of  this  opinion  to  be,  that 
many  things  were  met  with  in  that  work,  which  pertain  to 
medicine,  I  began  to  defend  Gesner,  by  saying,  that  I  was 
surprised  that  a  physician  should  seem  to  them  the  only 
competent  Interpreter  of  that  work,  whose  author  himself 
was  not  a  physician.  But  if  Pliny,  who  made  no  profession 
of  medicine,  had  nevertheless  been  able  to  understand  the 
Greek  physicians,  and  to  collect  together,  in  his  own  work, 
such  and  so  many  things  from  their  writings  ;  if  Celsus  also, 
who  it  is  manifest,  was  not  a  physician,  had  been  able  to 
explain,  from  the  Greek  medical  writers,  the  whole  science 
of  medicine,  so  perspicuously  and  elegantly, that  no  profess¬ 
ed  physician  could  cope  with  him  in  this  respect ;  why 
could  not  these  writers  themselves  be  understood  and  in¬ 
terpreted  b}'  one  who  was  not  professedly  devoted  to  the 
science  of  medicine  ?  I  ventured  also'to  express  the  opinion, 
that  the  reason  why  no  creditable  edition  of  Celsus  had  yet 
appeared — a  fact  lamented  by  the  medical  profession — was 
simply  this,  that,  as  yet,  no  grammarian  had  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  business.  jNToreover,  if  it  was  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence,  that,  because  many  things  pertaining  to  medi¬ 
cine  were  taught  in  the  work  of  Pliny,  therefore  physi¬ 
cians  alone  are  able  to  interpiet  him  ;  with  the  same  jus¬ 
tice,  astronomers,  geographers,  lumtsmen,  shepherds,  vine- 
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dressers,  statuaries,  painters,  miners,  and  what  not,  would 
claim  the  exclusive  right  and  ability  to  interpret  and  pub¬ 
lish  the  books  of  Piiny,  because  so  many  things  are  found 
in  them  which  pertain  to  their  appropriate  science,or  art,  or 
employment.  When  I  had  finished,  and  a  moderate  laugh¬ 
ter  was  excited  at  their  expense,  they  seemed  to  accede  to 
my  opinion.  In  fact,  there  is  but  one  and  the  same  me¬ 
thod  of  interpretation  common  to  all  books,  whatever  be 
their  subject.  And  the  same  grammatical  prin-iples  and 
precepts,  ought  to  be  the  common  guide  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  all.  Epictetus*  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  he  who 
can  interpret  the  obscure  writings  of  the  philosopher  Chry- 
sippus,  must  be  a  grammarian;  and  between  this  gramma¬ 
rian  and  another,  the  only  difference  is,  that  one  interprets 
Chrysippus,  and  another,  it  may  be,  interprets  Homer. 

In  presenting,  however,  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  do 
not  maintain  that  one  and  the  same  interpreter  possesses 
the  ability  to  interpret  books  of  every  class.  This  might 
possibly  have  been  the  case  with  Scaliger,  Salmasius,  Ca- 
saubon,  Grotius,  and  a  few  others,  of  equal  talents;  who, 
h}’-  an  incredible  force  of  genius  and  amount  of  reading, 
seem  to  have  attained  to  a  familiarity  with  the  usage  of 
speech  of  eAmry  age,  science,  art,  or  individual  ;  it  cannot 
however,  be  believed,  that  all,  or  even  many,  can  arrive  at 
this  proficiency.  As  all  who  profess  theology,  or  law,  or 
medicine,  do  not  cultivate,  with  eminent  success,  every  de- 
partinent  of  their  science ;  but  some  are  profound  in  one 
deiiartment,  while,  they  are  but  superficially  acquainted 
with  another  ;  and  some  attain  to  eminence  in  one  depart¬ 
ment,  while  others  are  di.stlnguished  in  another  ;  so  it  is 
also  with  grammarians.  Not  every  one,  or  perhaps  I  may 
say,  no  one,  can,  by  an  v  force  of  genius  or  assiduity  of  ap¬ 
plication,  ac((uire  a  faiuiiiarity  with  every  usage  of  speech 
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ef  every  ancient  language,  as  it  obtained  in  different  ages, 
in  different  departments  of  learning,  in  different  sects,and, 
I  had  almost  said,  in  different  individuals.  But,  whoever 
is  fully  master  of  any  one  part  of  any  language,  and  has 
acquired,  by  daily  ex^’cise,  the  ability  to  explore  this  por¬ 
tion,  he  is  a  grammarian  worthy  of  the  name  ;  and  if  he 
wishes  to  transfer  his  study  to  any  other  portion,  he  can 
acquire  the  same  ability  in  exploring  this  also. 

Some  one,  perhaps,  will  here  ask.  If  grammatical  inter¬ 
pretation  alone  be  recognized  as  true  and  legitimate,  what 
becomes  of  Melancthon,  whose  words  you  cited  above,  in 
which  he  associates  the  theological  interpretation  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  books,  with  the  grammatical  ?  Wliat  becomes  of 
so  many  other  eminently  learned  theologians,  who  de¬ 
clare  it  to  be  the  business  of  tlie  theologian,  to  interpret 
those  books?  What  of  the  law3rers,  and  the  philoso¬ 
phers,  who  are  accounted  our  interpreters  of  the  books 
of  civil  law  and  of  philosophy  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  The 
accomplished  theologian  sustains,  as  it  were,  a  twofold 
character;  the  one,  in  common  with  grammarians;  the 
other,  his  own  and  peculiar.  Ilis  dut}^,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  grammarian,  will  be,  first  of  all,  to  vindicate  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  readings,  against  the  corruptions  introduced  by 
transcribers,  heretics,  and  critics  ;  and,  to  this  end,  to 
have  at  hand  a  suitable  store  of  the  materials  of  criticism, 
derived  from  manuscript  and  printed  copies,  and  also  the 
means  of  deciding  on  the  merits  of  the  various  readings  ; 
and  then,  to  make  known  the  sense  of  the  words  from  the 
usage  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  In  his  other  character, 
he  will  be  called  upon,  from  the  words  rightlj’  understood, 
to  derive  his  definitions  and  divisions,  together  with  the 
particulars  of  faith  and  duty  ;  to  set  forth  legitimate  con¬ 
clusions;  so  to  digest  and  arrange  these  as  to  form  a  system 
of  doctrines;  and  also,  to  teach  and  defend  these,  wliether 
by  disputation  or  by  preaching,  and  by  every  possible  me- 
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Ihod  to  convert  them  totlie  advantage  of  mankind  In  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  former  character,  he  will  in¬ 
terpret  grammatically  ;  in  the  latter,  theologically.  The 
former  interpretation  accordingly  be  grammatical  ;  the 
latter,  theological.  If  both  be  foui^j^l  in  one  man,  as  v;as 
the  case  with  Origen  and  Jerome,  and  in  many  more  since 
the  reformation,  we  have  an  absolutely  perfect  theologian. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  lawyer  and  the  philosopher.  But 
it  jTiust  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  this  latter  method 
can  with  little  propi'iety  be  denominated  interpretation; 
at  least,  that  it  is  quite  another  thing  from  that,  which  we 
intend,  when  we  speak  of  the  interpretation  of  books  ;  and 
that  those  who  embrace  and  practise  this  latter  method,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  former,  and,  as  we  have  before  shown, 
the  more  difficult  one,  are  to  be  regarded  as  interpreters 
and  teachers  of  theological  compends  and  catechisms,  rather 
than  of  the  inspired  volume.  That  this  latter  method  has 
received  the  name  of  interpretation,  is  owing,  to  the  ambi¬ 
guity  of  the  latin  term  interpretatio,  which,  was  originally 
spoken,  not  onl}^  of  him  who  explained  the  sense  of  words, 
but  of  him  also  who  expounded  any  thing  to  others,  in 
whatever  manner. 

\'/hat  then  ?  Is  the  interpreter  to  derive  no  assistance 
w'hatever  from  the  kaowdedge  of  the  subject  itself.^  Cer¬ 
tainly,  indeed,  there  are  times,  when  the  grammarian  also 
must  resort  to  things,  for  the  purpose  of  compassing  the 
true  force  of  the  words.  When  and  w'hy  this  is  necessary, 
it  seems  proper  brietly  to  explain;  that  it  may  he  clpar, 
w’hat  use  can  be  made  of  the  knowledge  of  things  in  inter¬ 
preting  ;  and  that  this  use  may  be  circumscribed  within 
just  limits.  I  have  shown  above,  that,  from  the  very  na 
tnre  of  interpretation,  properly  so  called,  and  accurately 
examined,  all  legitimate  interpretation  must  be  derived 
from  such  an  observation  and  knowledge  of  the  usage  of 
speech,  as  I  have  already  delined.  Now  it  cannot  be  satis- 
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factorily  collected,  except  from  adequate  testimony,  what 
jiartlciilar  signification  the  usage  of  speech,  of  every  age, 
has  fixed  ujion  each  word,  in  every  connexion,  and  also 
upon  each  form  of  expression;  because,  it  belongs  to  that 
class  of  things  which  are  matters  of  fact  and  ob-^ervation. 

What  the  different  kinds  of  testimony  are,  and  ho\v  they 
are  obtained,  examined,  and  judged  of,  (which  is  a  point 
of  capital  importance,)  is  unfolded  by  us  carefully  when 
we  deliver  the  rules  of  interjiretation.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  these  topics  here.  But  it  sometimes  hap- 
])ens,  that  adequate  testimony  of  tlie  fact  either  does  not 
exist,  or  has  not  yet  been  discovered  and  prepared.  Some¬ 
times  also,  the  writers  theinselres,  compelled  by  necessity, 
or  from  some  other  cause,  have  introduced  an  unusual 
mode  of  expression.  Sometimes  the  nature  of  the  tilings 
treated  of  is  such,  as  to  forbid  their  being  adequately  de¬ 
scribed  by  any  wmrds.  And  finally,  some  words  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  a  certain  ambiguity  from  the  circumstances  of  their 
collocation.  By  alt  which  it  is  effected,  that  the  usage  ei¬ 
ther  cannot  he  ascertained  at  all,  or  else,  when  ascertained, 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  discovery  of  the  sense  of  the  words. 
When  reduced  to  this  extremity,  w'e  must  resort  to  certain 
means,  which  take  the  place,  as  it  were,  of  the  usage  of 
speech,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  may  come  at  the  tixie 
sense, — means,  however,  which  have  been  already  employ¬ 
ed  by  grammarians  in  every  class  of  writings.  And  this 
necessity  presents  itself,  I  think,  no  where  more  frequently 
than  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  gives 
rise  to  considei'able  difliculty.  For  those  writings,  not 
only  the  Ilelirew  but  the  Greek  also,  stand  almost  alone  in 
respeci  of  the  form  of  tlie  language  and  tlie  character  of 
the  style.  For,  notwithstanding  the  same  general  charac¬ 
ter  belongs  to  the  xiV.xandrine  version  and  to  the  New 
Testament  ;  and  the  former,  in  cons(;qnen''e,  assists  as 
much  in  ascertaining  the  usage  of  s]>cech  of  the  latter,  if 
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rightly  compared,  as  before  hinted,  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  also  with  the  remains  of  Symmachns,  with  Josephns, 
and  with  Philo  :  still  it  will  be  found  that  many  expres¬ 
sions  are  used  in  an  unusual  sense,  and  many  are  newly 
coined  on  account  of  the  novelty  and  sublimity  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  transcending  the  powers  of  the  human  understanding. 
So  that,  it  necessarily  happens,  either  that  the  testimony 
is  wanting,  by  which  the  usage  may  be  established,  or  that 
this  usage,  when  known,  may  not  suffice  for  the  discove¬ 
ry  of  the  sense  of  the  words.  Among  the  means,  there¬ 
fore,  sometimes  resorted  to,  in  place  of  the  usage  of  speech, 
is  to  be  numbered,  tne  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  must  be  employed,  however,  with  great  mo¬ 
deration  and  prudence,  otherwise  unspeakable  injury  is 
done  ; — of  which  it  is  my  design  to  speak  in  another  part 
of  the  proposed  discussion.  In  the  first  place,  much  cau¬ 
tion  is  necessary,  that  it  be  chiefly  employed  in  things  per¬ 
taining  to  ordinary  life,  and  well  understood  ;  but  in  di¬ 
vine  things,  on  the  contrary,  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
comprehension,  that  we  do  not  seek  to  elicit  the  interpre¬ 
tation  from  the  nature  of  things,  however  known  to  us, 
contrary  to  the  force  and  proper  signification  of  the  words. 
ITow  very  easy  it  is  to  err  in  this  respect,  we  know  from 
experience,  in  so  great  a  proneness  and  desire  in  mankind, 
to  reduce  divine  things  within  the  contracted  limits  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge.  In  the  next  place,  care  must  be  taken, 
not  to  resort  to  it  unnecessarily  ;  for  this  method  is  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  grammatical,  in  virtue  and  efficacy,  whether  in 
persuading  or  refuting,  especially  in  contested  points  ;  and 
it  is  inexcusable  to  employ  a  weaker  method  when  a 
stronjrer  one  is  at  hand.  That  many  errors  have  been 
committed  in  this  respect,  I  could  prove  by  a  multitude  of 
examples.  Those  who  are  even  slightly  acquainted  with 
the  controversies,  which  have  been  agitated,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  amongst  theologians,  both  orthodox  and  hereti¬ 
cal,  must  be  a\^  are,  on  the  one  hand,  how  great  an  abuse  of 
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this  method  has  prevailed,  in  the  most  serious  and  impor¬ 
tant  matters  ;  and  on  the  other  how  little  it  has  availed 
a2;ainst  the  adversaries,  even  when  skilfully  and  properly 
employed.  So  that  our  theologians  have  done  well,  when 
giving  rules  for  regulating  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
books,  to  insist  especially  upon  a  faithful  and  diligent 
search  for  and  acquaintance  with  the  usage  of  speech,  or  as 
it  is  commonly  denominated,  the  pj'opriety  of  words, 
without  departing  from  it,  in  any  case,  unless  from  the 
most  urgent  necessity. 

,  But,  while  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  grammarian  is 
only  now  and  then  to  seek  for  the  sense  of  the  words  from 
a  knowledge  of  things,  he  is  not,  however,  on  this  account, 
to  be  denied  the  ability  to  expound  these  latter  also. 
Foi',  if  the  things  be  of  that  class  which  is  obvious 
to  the  senses,  or  intelligible  to  all,  grammarians  certainly 
will  not  be  ignorant  of  what  all  are  familiar  with. 
And  if  the  knowledge  of  the  things  is  to  be  sought 
from  some  abstruse  and  recondite  science,  what  for¬ 
bids  that  they  also  should  draw  from  this  source?  For  if 
this  knowledge  should  be  derived  from  the  fountain-head, 
which  is  most  desirable,  they  will  be  the  more  competent 
to  this  undertaking,  the  greater  their  diligence  in  under¬ 
standing  languages.  And  if,  again,  this  knowledge  is  to 
be  obtained  from  the  commentaries  and  writings  of  the 
learned,  they  certainly  will  not  fail  to  understand  these, 
which  the  tyro,  in  every  departmentof  science,  is  supposed 
to  comprehend.  But  here,  as  I  see,  is  the  great,  and,  I 
had  almost  said,  ridiculous  mistake  of  many,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  of  those  who  style  themselves  philosophers,  that 
they  imagine,  tliat  the  man  who  has  not  listened  to  inter¬ 
preters,  however  barbarous  and  incompetent,  of  the  com- 
])ends  of  any  department  of  learning,  and  who  has  not 
consumed  a  goodly  portion  of  his  life,  within  the  contract¬ 
ed  atmosphere,  of  sncli  compends,  in  teaching  or  reading 
them,  is  neither  skilled  in  his  science  nor  has  any  right 
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perceptions  of  things  pertaining  to  it.  And,  indeed,  I 
know  not  but  the  observation  of  Mark  Antony,  which  iie 
inade,  according  to  Cicero,  concerning  tlie  orator,  when 
disputing  against  Crassus,  may  be  transferred  to  the  gram¬ 
marian.  For  when  Crassus  denied  tl^at  a  forensic  orator 
could  exist,  vvitliout  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  civil  law, 
Anthony  replied,  that  the  orator,  although  unskilled  in  civil 
law,  provided  he  should  obtain  from  professed  lawyers, 
what  was  requisite  of  this  knowledge,  in  any  cause,  w'ould 
deliver  those  things  thus  received,  better  than  the  lawyers 
themselves.  Gesner,  of  wdiom  mention  was  made  above, 
having  applied  himself  to  the  interpretation  of  the  very 
difficult  treatise  of  Hippocrates,  succeeded  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree,  as  to  be  thought  to  have  been  the  first  to  discover  the 
right  method  of  interpreting  this  author.  This  success  was 
owing,  undoubtedly,  to  the  fact,  that  he  came  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  that  treatise,  with  a  great  store  of  Greek  learn¬ 
ing,  and  after  the  practice  and  exercise  of  many  years  in 
the  business  of  interpretation. 

Let  all  those,  therefore,  who  wish  to  be  successfully  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  interpretation  either  of  the  divine  writings 
or  of  others,  be  assured  of  this,  that  the  only  true,  compen¬ 
dious  and  certain  way  to  the  acquisition  of  this  ability,  is 
that  which  grammarians  have  pointed  out  and  prepared; 
and  let  them  not  suppose,  that,  because  grammarians 
are  busied  about  words,  they  are  destitute,  for  this  reason, 
of  the  knowh'dge  of  things  ;  nor  imagine  that  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  interpret  those  books  in  which  sciences  are  taught. 

The  next  thing  in  order,  according  to  our  division  of  the 
subject,  is,  to  engage  in  the  other  proposed  discussion,  and 
show  how  dangerous  and  slippery,  how  vain  and  fallacious 
a  method  those  adojit.  who  wish  to  prove  themselves  logi¬ 
cians,  philosophers  and  metajihysicians,  in  interpreting,  la¬ 
ther  than  grammarians.  Gut  as  the  former  part  has  already 
exceeded  the  limits  we  had  proposed,  it  must,  together 
w'ith  the  third,  be  defei  rcd  lo  another  time. 
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Having  undertaken  to  prove,  contrary  to  the  notion  en¬ 
tertained  by  those,  whose  province  it  is  to  judge  concern¬ 
ing  the  pursuits  of  letters  and  the  merits  of  the  learned, 
and  by  those,  who  are  themselves  devoted  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  such  studies, — how  numerous  and  how  great  are 
the  difficulties,  to  be  encountered  by  all,  who  would  en¬ 
gage,  with  success,  in  intei^preting  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  ;  we  arrived  at  that  point  in  the  discussion,  at 
which  it  devolved  on  us  to  show,  how  large  a  portion  of 
the  difficulty  proceeds  from  the  want  of  a  just  knowledge 
and  legitimate  application  of  the  precepts  and  observations 
of  grammarians  ; — not  only  of  the  difficulty,  which  these 
books  present  in  copamon  with  the  rest  of  ancient 
writings,  but  of  that  also  which  is  peculiar  to  this  class. 
And  here,  when  we  reflected,  how  many  were  disposed  to 
think  meanly  of  grammatical  interpretation,  because  it  is 
busied  about  words  and  syllables,  and  even  letters;  about 
nice  rules  and  minute  observations  ;  and  to  imagine,  that 
the  knowledge  of  things  promises  a  more  efficient  aid  in 
the  business  of  interpretation  ;  we  began  to  fear  lest  this 
widely  disseminated  opinion  might  withdraw  the  attention 
of  readers  from  the  subject  of  this  discussion;  and,  if  its 
effects  extended  no  further,  might  still  induce  men  to 
conclude,  thatjf  the  grammatical  method  of  interpretation 
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presents  such  difficulties,  it  deserves  the  rather,  on  thi» 
very  account,  to  be  neglected  and  abandoned.  According¬ 
ly,  we  thought  it  expedient,  to  fortify  our  way  before¬ 
hand,  and  to  prove,  that  the  grammatical  method  alone 
deserves  the  name  of  interpretation  ;  that  it  is  the  only  le¬ 
gitimate,  satisfactory,  and  sure  method  ;  and  that  neither 
correct  interpretations  can  be  ably  defended  against  the  ad¬ 
versaries,  nor  false  interpretations,  especially  if  they  be  not, 
in  themselves,  repugnant  to  the  analogy  of  the  faith,  be 
unanswerably  refuted,  except  upon  grammatical  principles. 
We  have  reason  to  think  and  hope,  that  the  discus&ion  ob¬ 
tained  the  approbation  of  the  learned  and  intelligent, — of 
those,  at  least,  whose  minds  W'ere  not  preoccupied  with 
the  ill  founded  notion  above  alluded  to,  or  otherwise 
shackled.  It  now  remains,  to  pursue  the  plan  marked  out 
in  the  preceding  discourse,  and  expose,  in  the  fijst  place, 
the  folly  of  that  method  of  interprelation,  which  is  derived 
from  the  knowdedge  of  things  rather  than  of  words  ; 
which  aims  to  be  philosophical  and  metaphysical,  rather 
than  grammatical  :  and  then,  to  point  out  the  difficulties  of 
the  grammatical  method,  as  it  regards  both  the  knowledge 
of  it  and  its  application.  This  latter  discussion,  however, 
as  it  ranges  over  too  wide  a  field,  to  admit  of  its  being  em¬ 
braced  within  the  limits  prescribed  on  the  present  occasion, 
I  have  reserved  for  a  special  academical  exercise :  the 
former  part  of  the  subject  alone  will  occupy  our  attention 
at  present. 

I  am  well  aware,  how  difficult  it  is,  to  wrest  from  men 
the  opinion  and  the  practice,  against  which  this  discussion 
is  directed.  For  not  only  are  other  allurements  presented, 
— the  dignified  name,  for  example,  of  philosophy,  which 
this  method  assumes, — but  we  are  constantly  exposed  to 
the  seductive  influence  of  two  insinuating  and  powerful 
mistresses,  or  rather  procuresses,  pride  and  sloth.  It  is 
evident,  that  those,  who  come  to  the  business  of  interpreta- 
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tion,  ignorant  of  letters,  or  but  superficially  acquainted  with 
them,  and  familiar  with  the  compeiids  merely  of  any  sci¬ 
ence  ;  and  who,  nevertheless,  wish  to  be,  and  to  be  ac¬ 
counted,  interpreters  either  of  divine  or  human  writings, 
can,  by  no  means,  accede  to  our  views  ;  for,  in  that  case, 
they  must,  of  necessity,  cease  to  be  enrolled  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  genuine  interpreters.  Besides,  it  calls  for  neither 
disti  guished  talents,  nor  uncommon  industry,  to  under¬ 
stand,  remember,  and  teach,  the  elements  and  rudiments 
of  some  art  or  science,  compressed  within  the  nai  row  limits 
of  a  compend.  For  it  is  notorious,  how  many  attain  to 
this  proficiency,  and  in  how  short  a  time,  even  in  the  midst 
of  daily  sports,  and  almost  in  the  midst  of  other  serious 
occupations.  'I’hose,  on  the  other  hand,  who  desire  to  draw 
for  themselves  from  the  fountain-head,  or  to  render  it  ac¬ 
cessible  to  others,  through  a  knowledge  of  the  languages 
and  of  the  grammatical  art,  must  embrace  and  thoroughly 
understand  an  almost  endless  variety  of  things  and  obser¬ 
vations,  many  of  which  will  be  found  to  be  subtile  and 
minute,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  the  more  apt  to  escape 
us  :  a  very  large  number  of  books  must  be  carefully  read 
and  critically  examined  :  an  extraordinary  diligence  and 
attention  also  must  be  employed,  descending  even  to  the 
most  trivial  and  minute  matters  : — all  which  things  are  di¬ 
rectly  hostile  to  that  sloth  and  sensualit}^,  to  which  the 
manners  of  the  present  age  are  so  prepense.  Indeed,  there 
is  scarcely  any  employment  of  the  literary  kind,  which 
presents  fewer  difficulties,  than  that  mode  of  interpretation, 
which  neglects  the  assistance  of  grammarians,  and  elicits 
the  sense  from  things  ;  which  labours  in  the  explication  of 
things,  rather  than  of  words;  and  resorts  to  philosophy, 
rather  than  to  the  instructions  of  grammarians,  for  the  true 
sense  of  the  words.  For,  it  not  only  demands  a  very 
moderate  share  of  knowledge,  but  is  even  employed,  wiih 
success,  by  a  mind  that  is  neither  great  nor  cultivated. 
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And  it  requires  also  neither  rigid  accuracy,  nor  uncommon 
diligence,  nor  vigorous  intellect.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Vitringa,*  one  amoi  g  a  few  excellent  interpreters,  that 
it  is  a  very  laborious  matter,  to  ascertain  the  grammatical 
sense,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  thing  itself,  and 
the  diversiiy  of  opinion  among  interpreters ;  but,  when 
this  gramm.aticai  sense  has  been  once  ascertained,  the  ability 
and  the  means  are  afforded  to  all,  even  to  those  who  are 
ignorant,  of  the  languages,  of  disputing  and  deciding  upon 
the  oiher  individual  questions.  What  is  here  advanced  by 
Viiniiga  in  relation  to  the  book  of  Isaiah  alone,  admits  an 
a’>p!icaLion  to  all  the  other  books  of  the  sacred  volume, 
li,  1-  aot  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  most  persons  so 
eagerly  embrace  this  easier  method.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  convinced,  from  the  experience  and  observations  of 
rn;*.ny  years  spent  in  the  management  of  youth  of  various 
dispositions,  that  the  young  mind  is  peculiarly  Inclined  to 
adopt  it  ;  especially,  if  it  be  of  a  more  lively  and  impa¬ 
tient  character,  and  not  yet  sufficiently  trained  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  sense  under  the  guidance  of  grammatical  principles 
and  rules.  For  frequently,  when  some  difficulty  has  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  arising  from  the  words  themselves,  or  from 
ti  eir  collocation,  upon  directing  them  to  give  their  minds 
to  the  search,  and  to  communicate  their  views,  or  to  give 
a  reason  of  their  decision,  I  have  observed,  that,  neglect¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  of  grammatical  rules,  they  have  resorted 
to  the  thing  itself,  ascertained,  some  how  or  other,  from 
the  context,  or  from  some  other  source,  and  were  disposed 
to  seek  aid  from  this  quarter  in  ascertaining  or  in  confirm¬ 
ing  the  interpretation  ;  flattered,  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
certain  show  and  notion  of  genius,  the  praise  of  whicli, 
we  all,  at  that  age,  covet  more  eagerly  than  that  of  dili- 
In  fine,  if  any  one  will  examine  the  record  of 

•  Praef.  au  Comment  in  Esa.  p.  6. 
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past  ages,  beginning  fro-m  the  infancy  of  Christianity,  he 
wih  find,  I  am  confident,  that  the  practice  of  philosophi¬ 
zing  in  interpretation,  originated  from  ignorance  of  the 
original  languages  ;  for  the  successful  study  of  which  no 
facilities  were  afforded;  or,  from  the  study  of  which,  if 
the  requisite  facilities  were  afforded,  they  were  deterred 
bv  a  dread  of  the  labour  necessarily  incurred  in  attaining 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  these  languages  :  he  will 
find,  also,  that  those  who  possessed  this  requisite  know¬ 
ledge,  were  never  desirous  of  employing  that  other  me¬ 
thod.  The  philosophical  interpretation,  therefore,  .and 
the  allegorical,  may  be  refened  to  the  same  cause.  '^For¬ 
merly,”  says  Jerome,  in  the  preface  to  his  Commentary 
upon  Obadiah,  I  interpreted  the  prophet  Obudiah  alle¬ 
gorically,  through  ignorance  of  history  ”  In  the  same 
manner,  ignorance  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  has  led 
most  others  also  to  the  allegorizing,  and  all,  to  the  philo¬ 
sophizing  method.  All  these  things  clearly  evince  that 
the  philosophical  mode  of  interpretation  cannot,  in  any 
view  of  it,  be  approved.  But  we  must  pass  on  to  other 
things  of  more  importance.  Before  we  proceed,  however, 
to  the  particular  consideration  of  these,  we  must  explain, 
more  definitely,  what  we  understand  by  this  method. 

We  have  not,  then,  undertaken  this  discussion  agains^ 
all  those  indiscriminately,  who  abuse  philosophy  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  inspired  writings.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  those,  who  torture  the  passages  which  treat  clearly’- 
and  expressly’  of  the  most  sacred  my’steries  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  until  they’  seem  to  be  brought  down  to  a 
level  with  the  capacity  of  human  wsidom,  and  nothing 
mysterious  be  left  ;  or,  by  a  violent  mode  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  refer  the  miracles  to  natural  causes,  or  explain  them 
after  the  manner  of  natural  eflects  ;  or,  in  some  other  such 
w’ay’,  pervert  the  sacred  Scriptures.  These  deserve  im¬ 
prisonment  and  bonds,  rather  than  a  serious  refutation  ; — ■ 
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especially  as  they  have  already  been  frequently  refuted  and 
exposed,  by  the  most  learned  theologians.  It  is  not  my 
design,  to  contend  with  the  madness  of  the  impious,  but 
to  correct  the  errors  of  the  inexperienced  and  unskilful ; 
for  the  former  deserve  our  contempt,  the  latter  our  pity. 
We  have,  accordingl}’',  to  deal,  in  the  first  place,  with  those, 
who  abuse  philosophy  in  interpretation,  but  without  impi- 
<  ly  ;  anti  then,  with  tho  wUo  abuse  the  truths  themselves 
of  j  eligion,  but,  generally,  without  any  serious  harm. 

Such,  then,  are  the  persons,  whom  we  specially  intend 
to  oppose,  as  philosophizing  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  writings.  They  err,  however,  in  various  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  and  principally,  in  determining  the  force 
of  detached  words  ;  which  is  a  very  important  branch  of 
the  business  of  interpretation.  For,  accustomed,  as  they 
are,  to  the  notions  prevalent  in  the  schools  of  philosophy, 
with  which  they  are  particularly  conversant,  and  these 
same  notions  forthwith  suggesting  themselves,  whenever 
the  original,  or  a  version,  or  their  dictionaries  present  a 
word,  to  which  some  signification  or  other  has  been  at¬ 
tached  by  their  teacher  ;  it  so  happens,  that  they  attach  to 
the  word  under  consideration,  this  same  meaning,  wdiich  is 
frequently  entirely  foreign  from  the  intention  of  the  inspi¬ 
red  writer.  This  abuse  has  pi’evailed  extensively,  and  has 
proved  a  stumbling  block  to  interpreters  in  every  age.  It 
is  well  known,  that  very  many  expositors  among  the 
Greeks  attached  to  the  words  of  the  evangelists  and  apos¬ 
tles,  at  one  time,  the  Platonic  notions,  at  another,  the  Aris¬ 
totelian,  and  at  another,  the  Stoical,  which  gave  birth  to 
expositions,  at  variance  wuth  the  design  of  the  sacred 
writers,  and  frequently  in  direct  contradiction  to  revealed 
truth.  As  many  writers,  however,  have  already  abun¬ 
dantly  discussed  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  shall  forbear 
to  enlarge.  'I'his  abuse,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  has  not 
been  confined  to  professed  philosophers.  Others  also,  who 
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have  not  proceeded  from  the  schools,  deceived  sometimes 
hy  the  resemblance  of  words,  have  been  led  to  attach  phi¬ 
losophical  notions  to  passages  which  utterly  forbid  them. 
Of  tnis  description  is  the  Scholion  of  Oecumenius,  upon 
Heb,  xi.  1.,  where  faith  is  styled  by  Paul  u'Tr'oo'Tatfiv  aX-ri^o- 
jjb^vwv  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for.  The  word 
uffoffTaffi?  having  been  in  vogue  among  the  ancient  philoso¬ 
phers  in  the  sense  of  essence  or  substance  (stria),  Paul  em¬ 
ploys  it,  in  this  same  sense,  in  the  first  chapter.  This 
commentator,  however,  adopts  the  same  signification,  in 
the  passage  above  cited ;  and  then  indulges  in  smart  specu¬ 
lations,  which,  to  my  astonishment,  meet  the  approbation 
of  Beza.  Among  the  commentators  of  the  Latin  Church, 
owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  Greek  as  well  as  of  the 
Hebrew,  the  evil  was  still  more  aggravated  ;  especially 
in  the  age  of  the  schoolmen,  who  crammed  every  thing 
W’ith  the  notions  of  their  philosophy.  Afterw^ards,  upon 
the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  when  this 
barbarism  was  banished,  and  the  thick  darkness,  which 
hung  around  the  preceding  ages,  was  dispelled,  this  evil 
was  the  first  to  be  remedied.  But  wdien  the  ardour  of 
these  philological  studies  w^as  again  cooled  by  the  predom¬ 
inance  of  slo;h, — an  ardour  which,  at  the  present  day, 
is  almost  extinguished,  because  the  inexperienced  are  in¬ 
duced  to  believe,  that  the  knowledge  of  things  is  of  more 
importance  and  advantage  than  the  knowledge  of  words, 
although  this  knowledge  they  obtain  is  generally  little 
else  but  wmrds, — this  evil  again  returned,  and  spread  far 
and  w'ide.  So  that,  from  what  we  now  hear  and  read,  we 
should  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  inspired  writers  specu¬ 
lated  as  if  they  came  from  tl.e  interior  of  the  Wolfian,  or 
some  other  such  school  of  philosophy  ;  inasmuch  as  some 
have  arisen  who  endeavour,  in  entire  treatises  and  essays, 
to  obscure  (I  had  wished  to  say,  elucidate,)  the  words  of 
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the  apostles,  from  the  instructions  of  their  philosophical 
teachers. 

Among  the  Greeks,  indeed,  this  error  was  chiefly  occa¬ 
sioned  by  their  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew,  and  of  the  me¬ 
thod  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  words,  by  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  Alexandrine  version  with  the  Hebrew  text ;  to 
which  subject  I  have  alluded  already.  Still,  I  am  disposed 
to  think,  with  Vitringa,*  the  Commentator  already  cited, 
that  they  might  have  compassed  this  object,  although  igno¬ 
rant  of  Hebrew,  by  a  comparison  of  this  Greek  version 
with  others, — with  that  of  Aquila,  for  example,  and  Sym- 
machus  ;  the  former  of  whom  had  furnished  a  strictly  lite¬ 
ral  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text  ;  so  much  so, 
that  he  is  cited,  by  some  of  the  ancients,  under  the  name 
of  Hebrew  verity ;  the  latter  had  aimed  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  Greek  idiom  :  as  we  find,  in  either  case,  from 
their  exceedingly  precious  remains.  Concerning  this  mode 
of  comparison,  however,  we  shall  treat  more  at  large  in 
another  place.  If  that  scholiast,  (to  keep  to  our  former 
example,)  after  consulting  the  Alexandrine  version,  had 
been  aware,  that  the  term  u-rorfradis  is  used  where,  in  the 
Hebrew,  we  find  the  word  n'^nin,  and  such  words  as,  in 
other  places,  are  rendered  by  the  Greek  terms  vmixovr,,  d<rrsy.- 
5oxn,  and  the  like,  wiiich  denote  a  patient  and  constant 
expectation  of  things  hoped  for  ;  and  also,  if  he  had  con¬ 
sulted  the  Hexapla,  in  Ps.  xxxix.  7.,  where  the  Alexan¬ 
drine  version  translates  the  word,  nSnin  by  and 

had  found  that  Aquila  has  xa^aSox’ia,  and  Symmachfis,  dva- 
povo),  he  might  easily  have  avoided  those  subtilties  ;  espe¬ 
cially,  if  he  had  considered,  that  the  verb  Li'fiffTaa^ai,  from 
which  t'jro'rraffis  is  derived,  is  used,  b}^  the  Greek  writers, 
to  denote,  to  have  a  clear,  confident  persuasion,  in  which 
sense,  not  yet  noticed  by  the  lexicons,  it  frequently  occurs 
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in  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  in  I.  6.  11.  12,  &c.  The  Latins, 
also,  poight  have  avoided,  in  the  same  manner,  the  like 
speculations  ;  and  so  may  the  commentators  of  our  own 
day,  although  the  former  could  do  it  more  easily,  inasmuch 
as  they  possessed  the  Hexapla  entire. 

In  fine,  it  behooved  them  all  to  consider,  in  the  first 
place,  that  languages  do  not  so  correspond,  as  to  have  all 
the  words  in  any  one,  in  tlie  Greek,  for  example,  converti¬ 
ble  into  corresponding  and  precisely  equivalent  terms  in 
the  Latin  ;  which  subject  has  been  treated  at  large  by  Le 
Clerc,  in  his  Jirs  Critica, — a  writer,  however,  who  should 
be  read  with  caution.  In  the  next  place,  they  should  have 
considered,  that  a  great  difference  obtains  between  the  re¬ 
fined  notions  of  philosophers,  and  the  plainer  notions  of 
popular  writers,  which  cannot  be  tested  by  the  refinements 
of  philosophy.  It  should  also  have  been  particularlyattend- 
ed  to,  that  the  inspired  writers  have  employed  some  words, 
drawn,  Indeed,  from  the  common  usage,  but  in  a  peculiar 
signification  ;  which  signification  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a 
diligent  comparison  of  various  passages  and  examples  To 
this  class  belongs  the  vvoi’d  ‘ttiVtis  faith.  Even  the  Greek 
Jews  themselves  have  erred  in  their  acceptation  of  this  term, 
estimating  its  meaning  from  its  use  among  the  Greek  wri¬ 
ters,  and  thus  converting  the  faith  which  is  the  instrument 
of  salvation,  into  that  virtue  which  is  enjoined  by  the  Mo- 
saical  law,  which  is  attainable  even  by  the  human  powers. 
Philo,  for  example,  lauds  faith  exceedingly,  and  places  it 
above  every  other  virtue  ;  in  the  sense,  however,  just  now 
specilied.^  Let  all,  then,  who  aim  to  be  successi’ul  inter¬ 
preters  of  the  inspired  volume,  carefully  guard  against  this 
mistake,  not  consulting  philosophers,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  sense  of  words,  but  the  usage  of  speech  of 

•  Qwjs  heres  rerum  div.  I.  p.  485.  486.  Ed.  bond,  and  de  Ahrahamo 
II.  p.  39. 
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the  or-iginal  languages,  and  of  each  particular  writer.  In 
order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  ihis  usage,  in  the  light 
and  legitimate  way,  they  must  attend  upon  the  instructions 
of  grammarians. 

Another  mode  of  philosophizing  in  inteipretation,  akin 
to  the  former,  is  when  the  sense  of  the  uwrds  is  exacted 
acLordins  to  the  sublilty  of  loy;ieians  ond  metaj  hysi- 
cians.  Nothing  can  be  said  or  iniagined,  more  absurd. 
In  other  writings,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  this  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  has  been  already  rejected,  under  such  circumstances, 
that,  if  any  oi  e,  at  the  present  day,  siionkl  desire  to  exa¬ 
mine  and  interpret  the  words  of  any  historian,  orator,  or 
poet,  Greek  or  Latin,  with  reference  to  this  logical  and  me- 
tapb3'sical  refinement,  he  would  become  tlie  laughing  stock 
of  all  intelligent  scholars.  Ail  these  classes  of  writers, 
and  such  as  write,  not  for  philosophers,  but  for  all  alike, — 
of  which  description  are  those,  especially,  vvlio  labour  to 
instruct  the  human  race,  even  the  lowest  grade  of  society, 
in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things, — not  only  disregard  this 
philosophical  sublilty,  in  their  ordinary  language,  but  pur¬ 
posely  avoid  it  in  their  words  and  sentences.  If  this  be 
not  the  case  ;  but  if,  either  from  ostentation  of  learning, 
or  from  want  of  experience,  they  employ  the  notions  and 
forms  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  schools  of  philosophy;  they 
err,  most  egregiously,  through  ignorance  and  unskilfulness, 
and  are  deservedly  laughed  at.  Of  this  circumstance,  those 
do  not  seem  to  be  sufllciently  aw^are,  who,  at  the  present 
day,  in  discourses  addressed  to  the  populace  on  divine  sub¬ 
jects,  make  use  of  strange  words,  and  forms,  invented,  I 
shall  not  say  how  felicitouslv",  some  day  or  two  since,  by 
philosojihers  ;  to  be  tolerated,  perhaps  in  the  schools,  but 
wholly  unintelligible  to  those  w’ho  have  not  heard  the  same 
philosophers,  or  become  acquainted  with  them  by  reading. 
If  this  be  so,  are  not  those  proceeding  upon  a  most  objec¬ 
tionable  plan,  at  variance  with  the  design  of  the  inspired 
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writers,  and  subversive  of  the  conauion  good,  who,  in  in- 
terpre  ing  those  books,  ai"n  at  a  logical  anrl  metaphysical 
renoe  nent.  For  the  writers  neither  came  forih  from  the 
schools  of  philosophy,  accustomed  to  employ  their  words 
and  forms  and  sentences,  adapted  to  the  subtilty  which 
there  obtains  ;  nor  were  they  engaged  in  instructing  philo¬ 
sophers,  but  the  illiterate  multitude,  utterly  incapable  of 
this  niceness  and  accuracy  of  thought.  Still,  this  objec¬ 
tionable  course  has  been  pursued,  in  every  age,  and  is 
adopted,  at  the  present  day,  pa-ticularly  by  tliose  who 
foolishly  suffer  themselves  to  be  persuaded,  that  by  means 
of  a  knowledge  of  things,  derived  from  philosophy,  and 
without  any  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  of  lan¬ 
guages,  and  assiduous  exercise  in  interpretation  under  the 
guidance  of  grammatical  principles,  they  may  acquire  the 
reputation  of  interpreters,  and,  in  general,  of  good  theolo¬ 
gians  :  when  the  tiling  itself  and  experience  clearly  teaches, 
that  the  former  proficiency,  unless  preceded  by  the  latter, 
has  never  availed,  and  has  proved,  for  the  most  part,  a  hin- 
derance  and  a  stumbling-block.  Nor  can  this  faulty  mode 
of  proceeding  be  avoided,  except  by  those,  who  devote  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  time  to  the  study  of  the  genius 
of  the  original  languages,  and  to  the  reading  of  the  origi¬ 
nals  themselves;  especially  as  it  has,  in  the  estimation  of 
some  vain  minds,  a  certain  delusive  charm  thrown  around 
it,  from  the  show  of  acumen  and  refinement,  which  some 
men  of  extraordinary  stupidity,  are  pleased  to  denominate 
solidity.  For,  this  mode  is  sometimes  adopted,  even  by 
those,  who  are  not  chargeable  with  the  ignoram  e  and  error 
alluded  to  above,  from  a  desire  to  detect  some  peculiai'  em¬ 
phasis,  which,  when  discover-^d,  they  think  will  add  some¬ 
what  of  dignity  to  the  inspired  writers  ;  in  which  respect, 
all  those  are  apt  to  expose  themselves  to  ridicule,  who  in¬ 
terpret  from  things  rather  than  from  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  usage  of  speech.  But  let  us  adduce  a  few  examples; 
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drawn,  principally,  from  the  more  ancient  commentators, 
whom  we  may  reprehend  with  impunity  ;  although  we  are 
well  aware,  that  more  objectionable  ancS  even  sillier  things 
have  been  said  and  written  by  the  moderns.  In  1.  Cor 
vii.  31.,  Paul  has  this  expression  yap  to 

xotffjis  To^Ts  Jbr  the  fashion  of  this  ivorld  passeth  away. 
The  phrase  to  might  easily  have^been  regarded 

as  a  periphrasis  for  b  x6tf|ao5,(a  mode  of  circumlocution  com¬ 
mon  among  the  Greeks,  but  which  has  frequently  deceived 
interpreters,)  especially  upon  a  comparison  of  the  passage 
in  1  John  ii.  17.  o  xoV(j.os  Tapa^sTai  the  world  passeth  aivay. 
But  Theophylact  discovers  a  more  exquisite  and  subtile 
meaning.  The  phrase  tS  xb(r|ji.2s,  according  to  him,  is 

employed,  because  this  world  possesses  nothing  solid,  but 
presents  only  the  vain  shovv  of  good  and  evil  things,  all  of 
which  fade  and  pass  away,  &c.  Again,  it  has  been  made  a 
question,  how  the  words  of  Micah,  coneerning  the  town  of 
Bethlehem,  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Greek  words  in 
Matthew  ii.  6.  ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  styles  it  the  least, 
the  former,  not  the  least  ;  so,  at  all  events,  the  versions 
have  it.  I  have  not  time  to  enumerate  all  the  opinions. 
Dannhauer,  however,  a  learned  theologian,  and  bred 
amongst  metaphysicians,  as  may  easily  be  conjectured  by 
any  one  who  reads  his  writings,  advances,  in  his  Idea  Boni 
Int.  et  Malit  CalumoiaioriSy  p.  93.,  a  book  replete  with 
valuable  observations  and  precepts,  the  following  as  the 
most  satisfactory  explanation,  tliat  this  town  was  styled  by 
the  prophet  the  least,  havdng  regard  to  its  mode  of  exist¬ 
ence,  whichjs  manifest,  says  he,  from  the  addition  of  the 
term  nvnS,  which  denotes  in  the  mode  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  ;  but  by  the  Scribes  it  was  called  the  greatest,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  d  gnity,  because  it  was  to  be  the  birth-place  of 
the  Messiah.  These  are  mere  metaphysical  subtilties, 
vain  and  unsatisfactory,  as  is  correctly  observed  by  Theod. 
Hackspan,  when  remarking  upon  this  interpretation, — a 
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theologian  of  former  days,  remarkably  versed  in  the  true 
method  of  Interpretation, adding  wisely, loses  his  labour, 
and,  indeed,  runs  much  hazard  of  inventing  many 
piings  false  or  ridiculous,  or,  at  least,  impertinent,  who 
demands  from  grammarians,  a  metaphysical  subtility , 
which  has  never  been  conceded  to  them.  Into  simi¬ 
lar  trifling,  the  Greek  th-ologians  liave  fallen,  in  interpret¬ 
ing  the  phrase  rtpq-og  daily  bread,  which  was  so  de¬ 

signated,  as  they  supposed,  because  it  pertaii'tod  to  the  xrfi'a 
essence  or  substance  of  the  mind  or  body,  or  supported  it ; 
as  if,  in  the  ordinary  and  popular  manner  of  speaking,  the 
term  kala  was  ever  employed  in  such  a  sense.*  Again,  the 
distinction  which  Augustine  makes  between  (i\iva.yuyh  and 
ixxXrjrfi'a,  is,  like  many  others,  a  curious  one.  He  asks 
why  the  Apostles  never  use  the  term  (^wayuyri  for  the  -as¬ 
semblies  of  Christains,  but  always  ixxXri<fia,  which,  however, 
he  might  easily  have  found  not  to  be  the  fiict,  if  he  had 
ever  read  the  Greek  text.  He  answers,  ‘‘that  the  assembly 
of  the  Jews  was  called  ffwayuiyri,  that  is,  congregation,  be¬ 
cause  cattle  were  wont  to  be  congregated  ;  and  rightly, 
indeed,  for  the  term  greges  herds,  is  properly  applied  to 
them ;  but  the  assembly  of  Christians  was  called  IxxXTjtfla, 
that  is,  convocation,  because  this  term  is  more  properly 
applied  to  rational  beings.”*  Here,  I  suppose,  some  will 
smile,  who,  themselvms,  from  the  version  of  Luther,  as 
Augustine  from  the  Latin,  hiiling  to  consult  or  to  under¬ 
stand  the  original,  have  frequently  brought  forward  simi¬ 
lar  conceits. 

The  third  method  of  philosophizing  is,  when  they  employ 

*  Miscell.  Sacr.  p.  36.  compare  also  p.  13. 

*  Seo  passages  from  the  Fathers  in  Casaubon  Adv.  Baron. 
Kxerc.  .xvi.  39. 

f  See  for  example  Comment,  in  Fsalm  Ixxxi.  Vol.  viii.  0pp.  p. 
906.  ed.  Frob. 
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a  meagre  logical  analysis  of  the  ideas  and  propositions  ; 
which  they  insist  to  be  necessary  for  eliciting  the  true  sense 
with  certainty,  boasting  themselves  also  to  be  the  masters 
of  this  method.  Whereas,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  rarely 
necessary  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  when  not  accompanied 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  original  languages,  is 
empty  and  ridiculous.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  commen¬ 
taries  of  former  ages,  which  afford  many  examples  of  such 
laboured  analyses,  and  which,  for  this  very  reason,  have 
already  been  sent  forth  from  the  hands  of  the  learned.  In 
our  own  day,  philosophers  have  arisen,  who  recommend 
this  same  method,  “ //  is  of  vast  importance  f  says  one 
of  them,  “/o  reason  about  sacred  t/tings^  from  genu¬ 
ine  principles.  I  call  genuine  principles,  such  as  are 
inherent  hi  the  scriptures  themselves,  not  derived  from 
without,  as  interpreters  are  wont  to  do.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  they  should  attach  vague  and  indeter¬ 
minate  notions  to  the  ivords  of  the  Scriptures,  each  one 
attributing  ivhat  sense  he  thinks  best.”  Such  are  his 
views  of  this  subject.  “  We  present,  accordingly,”  he 
continues,  ‘‘  examples  of  th  mode  of  interpre¬ 

ting  the  Sacred  Scriptiu'es,  that  it  may  appear  how 
much  those  persons  stand  in  their  own  light,  who  are 
desirous  of  labouring  successfully  in  interpreting  the 
same,  and  yet  contemptuously  despise  the  aid  which  they 
might  receive  from  philosophy.”  What  will  the  man 
produce  worthy  of  such  magnificent  boasting  ?  He  under¬ 
takes,  for  example,  to  investigate  what  sense  is  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  words  of  Paul,  when,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  styles  himself  a  servant 
of  Christ.  And  nowy  listen,  I  pray,  all  you  who  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  learning  how  the  sense  of  words  in  the  inspired 
writings,  is  to  be  discovered.  The  exposition  is  passing 
shrewd:  The  apostle,”  says  he,  ‘‘does  not  inform  us 

in  what  sense  he  understands  the  word  servant  {Ser- 
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vtiS);  for  we  find  there  no  definition  of  the  term”  See, 
now,  what  those  cm  accomplish,  who  maintain  that  Paul 
had  been  a  disciple  of  the  philosophers  of  Tarsus. 

Wherefore^  if  the  writer  wished  to  he  understood  by 
the  Homans,  he  could  have  intended  the  term  servant 
to  be  understood  in  no  other  sense  than  what  obtained 
among  them.  Jlnd  this  notion  of  the  term  servant, 
which  obtained,  among  the  Romans,  ivas  that  which 
occurs  in  the  Justinian  code  ;  inasmuch  as  the  Roman 
laws  speaks  of  servants,  such  as  the  Romans  used.” 
Wo,  then,  to  Paul,  if  he  understood  the  word  in  a 
different  sense,  ^'‘Wherefore,  that  idea  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  word  servant,  as  applied  to  Paul,  which  obtains  in 
the  Roman  law.”  And  thus  he  follows  out  his  explica¬ 
tion.  Is  not  this  egregious  trifling  ?  The  good  man  seem# 
to  have  cast  his  eye  upon  the  commencement  of  this  soli¬ 
tary  epistle  alone.  lie  manifests,  besides,  an  ignorance  of 
the  fact,  that  those  Romans  to  whom  the  epistle  was  ad¬ 
dressed,  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  Jews  and  Jewish 
proselytes,  in  writing  to  whiom,  the  apostle  might  readi¬ 
ly  annex  a  Hebrew  sense  to  Greek  words  ;  as  he  has,  in 
fact,  done,  throughout  the  whole  epistle.  And,  in  the 
next  place,  he  was  not  aware,  that  the  usage  of  speech 
permitted,  in  prefatory  portions  of  the  epistles,  the  apos¬ 
tolical  epistles  especially,  terms  of  dignity  to  be  used,  ra¬ 
ther  than  expressions  of  modesty,  in  order  that  authority 
might  be  secured  to  the  writer,;^ — a  fact  abundantly  mani¬ 
fest  from  the  introduction  to  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
How  much  better,  therefore,  and  compendious,  is  the  ex¬ 
position  of  the  grammarian,  that,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
usage,  those  are  styled  servants  of  royal  personages,  whom 
we,  at  the  present  dajy  designate  by  the  most  honourable 
appellation  of  ministers ;  that  it  is  frequently  a  tei  m  of 
dignity;  and  that,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Moses  is  styled, 
in  the  same  sense,  a  servant  of  God,  as  is  observed  by 
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Masius,  an  interpreter  of  the  first  rank,  when  commenting 
upon  Jos.  i.  1.  ;  and  that  Paul,  also,  is  here  denominated 
a  servant  of  Christy  on  account  of  his  venerable  apostoli¬ 
cal  office.  I  might  cite  many  more  such  specimens  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  from  this  same  author.  Nevertheless,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  having  despatched  an  analysis  of  this  kind, 
he  makes  his  empt)^  hoast,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  who 
shall  have  known  how  to  apply,  with  skill,  (as  in  the  ex¬ 
ample,  I  suppose,  just  cited,)  the  principles  of  philosophy, 
in  interpreting  the  sacred  Scriptures,  will  be  able  to  satisfy 
himself  that  he  has  elicited  the  genuine  sense  (we  have 
just  seen,  forsooth,  a  specimen  of  this);  and,  in  the  next 
place,  that  the  interpretation,  thus  pursued,  penetrates 
more  deeply  into  the  verv  core  of  the  thing  (he  ])lays  the 
mischief,  indeed,  with  the  core  of  the  Scriptures,)  than 
is  usually  done,  &c.  Nor,  indeed,  is  this  folly  peculiar  to 
one  class  of  philosophers  alone  ;  but  all,  in  proportion  as 
they  are, -or  wish  to  be  esteemed,  the  most  ingenious,  are 
especially  devoted  to  it.  So  that,  according  to  the  J^atin 
proverb,  they  excite  waves  in  a  porringer:  in  other  words, 
those  passages,  which  might  have  been  explained  briefly, 
clearly,  and  satisfactorily,  upon  grammatical  principles,  as 
an  endless  number  of  passages  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  au¬ 
thors  have  been  explained,  they  so  involve  in  the  mazes 
and  obscurity  of  logical  subtilty,  that  it  becomes  more  dif¬ 
ficult  for  an  interpreter  to  understand  their  explication, 
than  the  thing  itself  which  is  attempted  to  be  explained. 
Of  this  kind,  I  have  met  with  two  remarkable  specimens 
in  the  Dialectica  of  Adolp.  Fr.  Hofmann,  p.  1146.,  upon 
the  reading  of  which,  I  was  forced  to  exclaim  ooVs  (xoi  Xsxd- 
v»)v  bring  one  the  basin. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary,  to  animadvert  upon  those 
also,  who  find  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  all  the  dogmas  of 
their  own  sect.  For  they  fall,  of  course,  under  our  general 
reprehension,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the}-  annex  to 
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the  words  of  the  sacred  books,  the  senses  suggested  by  the 
instructions  of  their  several  masters,  derived  generally, 
from  a  vernacular  version,  or  from  some  three-penny  vo¬ 
cabulary.  Nor,  is  it  necessary,  to  spend  much  time  in 
exposing  the  folly  of  those,  who  make  use  of  unceidain 
opinions,  which  they  denominate  hypotheses,  in  investi¬ 
gating  the  sense  of  the  words ;  which  many  have  done,  for 
example,  in  explaining  the  words  jin  relation  to  Sarah, 
found  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vi.  11.  5-jvaiJ.iv  §Xal3s\i 
slg  yalaSoXriv  g-K's^fxaros,  where,  according  to  these  hypotheti¬ 
cal  interpreters,  the  phrase  xfxTa/SoXig  g'ti^ixaTog  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  female  seed,  by  whose  commixture  with 
that  of  the  male,  according  to  the  philosophers,  the  ofi 
spring  is  generated.  For,  this  is  altogether  hypothetical ; 
or,  I  might  rather  say,  false.  Nor,  is  it  to  be  credited, 
that  Paul  would  have  accommodated  his  forms  of  speech 
to  these  notions,  even  if  they  had  been  true,  as  Grotius, 
Calov,  and  others,  have  observed.  In  fact,  the  word  xa7- 
ttSoXri,  in  the  phrase  xa7a/3oXig  g’lrspfj.a.log,  imports  the  same  as 
it  does  in  the  phrase  xa7(X/'3oX'ii  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  or  the  Creation..  Josephus,^  also,  uses  the  ex¬ 
pression  xa7a/3oX>j  'rfoXi^n  ;  Clemens,!  xa7a/3oXr,  oragsus  ;  and 
the  Greek  physicians,  xala^oXri  ■7rup£7S,  which  the  Latins  de¬ 
nominate  accessio,  and  initium  febris,  the  fit.  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  fever,  paroxysm.  Accordingly,  xa7a/3aXX£(v 
tfcrgpfia  will  denote  the  same  as  the  Latin  fundure  dom- 
um,  or  familiam,  as  Drachenborch  J  has  proved,  by  many 
examples  ;  and  this  takes  place  when  an  offspring  is  ob¬ 
tained,  especially  a  male  offspring  and  a  first  born,  on 
which  rests  the  hope  of  a  seed  :  so  that  xala^oXn  (J'<s^fia7og 
will  denote  either  the  procreation  of  offspring,  or  the  found¬ 
ing  of  a  family  and  house,  from  which  the  Messiah  was 
to  come.  I  shall  dwell,  therefore,  only  upon  that  mode  of 

*  B.  [.  ii.  17,  2.  t  Ep.  ad.  Corinth.  e.xtr.  t  Sil.  Ital.  II.  65. 
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interpretation,  which  makes  it  a  principal  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  interpieter,  to  search  out  subtile  arguments 
from  philosophy,  by  means  of  which,  he  may  pour  light, 
forsooth,  upon  the  expressions  of  Christ  and  the  apostles: 
or,  as  they  express  themselves,  declare  the  connexion  of 
the  predicate  with  the  subject,  by  an  analysis  of  the  propo¬ 
sition,  into  the  principles  either  of  reason  alone,  or  of 
reason  and  revelation.  There  fell  into  my  hands,  by  some 
accident,  the  notes  of  a  certain  rector  in  a  school  of  some 
repute,  in  which,  by  means  of  this  ait,  among  others,  he 
had  vitiated  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew.  For,  from  the 
very  outset,  having  explained  the  blessedness  there  spoken 
of,  from  the  leaves  of  some  philosophical  compend,  he  had 
undertaken  to  show,  by  tbe  aid  of  demonstrations,  more 
keen  and  delicate  than  even  the  beards  upon  the  wheat, 
and  drawn  from  the  first  principles  of  unerring  reason,  in 
what  manner  the  notion  of  this  blessedness  was  determined 
by  ideas  of  the  subjects,  or  by  the  subjective  notions  ;  as 
if  the  words  of  our  consummately  wise  Saviour  could  not 
otherwise  be  received,  or  as  if  the  divine  authority  were 
not  of  more  avail  than  any  metaphysical  demonstration. 
Some,  however,  have  even  given  to  the  public  such  specu¬ 
lations  as  these,  which  impede,  rather  than  advance,  the 
understanding  of  the  sacred  books  ;  especially  if  they  do 
not  rest  upon  the  legitimate  interpretation  of  the  words, 
which  is  generally  neglected  in  these  abstract  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Whence  it  fiequently  happens  to  the  demonstra¬ 
tors,  as  it  did  to  those  keen  philosophers  in  Plutarch,  who, 
upon  some  figs  being  brought  forward  to  the  repast,  amo  ig 
which  they  discovered  some  locks  of  wool,  began,  forth¬ 
with,  to  dispute,  with  great  acuteness,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  manner  and  the  cause,  of  the  growth  of  locks  of  wool 
amongst  the  figs ;  until,  after  a  very  protracted  and  keen 
discussion,  a  servant  entered  and  informed  them  by  what 
accident  the  wool  had  adhered  to  the  figs :  and  thus,  to  the 
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great  mortification  of  the  fools,  put  an  end  to  the  idle  dis¬ 
pute.  riiese  are  the  cunnitgly  devised  fables, 
voi'  fiC&oj)  the  skilfully  invented  arguments,  which  Peter 
declares,  he  had  not  followed,  in  proving  the  majesty  and 
dignity  of  Christ  ;  from  which,  also,  it  becomes  the  good 
anil  prudent  interpreter  to  abstain.  It  is  quite  sufficient, 
if  he  simply  understands  the  mind  of  the  inspired  writers, 
as  those  understood  it,  to  whom  they  originally  wrote.  I 
think  it  is  Gregory  Nazianzen  who  says,  it  does  not  become 
us  to  dispute  inj;enionsly,  and  with  logical  art,  but  to 
be  thoroughly  versed  in  divine  things.  And,  indeed,  the 
Holy  Spirit  does  not  assert  his  power  over  the  minds  of 
men,  in  bringing  them  to  the  faith,  and  conforming  them 
to  holiness,  by  means  of  exquisite  arguments,  excogitated 
in  the  human  brain,  but  by  m  *ans  of  the  sense  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  own  words.  Enough  has  been  said  upon  that 
mode  of  interpretation  which  abuses  philosophical  subtilty. 
Let  us  now  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  other  mode, 
(a  more  tolerable  one,  indeed,  because  it  is  comparatively 
harmless;  but,  still,  not  altogether  worthy  of  approbation,) 
which  misapplies  theological  truth  itself,  and  thus  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  philosophizing,  in  a  certain  sense,  about  the  words 
of  the  inspired  writers,  rather  than  in  rightly  discharging 
the  office  of  an  interpreter. 

The  number  is,  and  always  has  been,  very  limited,  of 
those  who  are  as  familiar  with  the  diction  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  discussion  on  the  diffi¬ 
culties  attending  *he  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  every  one  should  be,  who  seeks  to  attain  a  compe¬ 
tent  ability  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  For,  I  have 
been  taught  by  observation  and  experience,  that  such  only, 
as  have  carefully  perused  the  Alexandrine  Version,  and 
have  compared  it,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  on  the  other,  with  the  remains  of  Aquila,  Symmachus 
and  Theodotion,  connecting  with  this,  the  reading  also  of 
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Philo  and  Josephus,  are  very  successful  in  this  business  ; 
to  say  notliing  of  other  qualifications,  necessary  for  attain¬ 
ing  to  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  diction  of  the  New 
Testament.  Most  persons  either  do  not.  possess  the  means, 
which  would  enable  them,  to  procure,  for  themselves, 
this  apparatus  of  books  ;  or  else  are  destitute  of  that  fami¬ 
liarity  with  Greek  letters,  wdfich  would  qualify  them  to 
make  a  right  use  of  such  books,  and  to  engage,  rightly,  in 
the  comparison  above  alluded  to  ;  or,  finally,  have  not  the 
leisure  fiom  necessary  avocations,  which  suffices  for  that 
labour.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  few 
have  been  found,  during  all  ages,  who  have  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  equipped  for  the  business  of  interpretation.  But,  hav¬ 
ing,  notwithstanding  this  incompetency,  assumed  the  office 
of  interpreting,  they  adopt,  as  a  substitute  for  the  proper 
knowledge  and  ability,  the  knowledge  of  sacred  things  de¬ 
rived  from  perspicuous  passages,  and  from  the  systems  of 
theologians,  and,  sometimes,  even  of  philosophers  ;  and 
having  formed  an  acquaintance,  in  some  sort,  with  wmrds, 
from  the  lexicons  in  common  use,  and  from  vernacular 
versions,  especially  from  the  Vulgate,  they  comm.ence, 
with  this  apparatus,  the  interpretation  of  the  more  difficult 
passages,  sometimes  with  success,  but  frequently  with 
utter  failure.  Accordingly,  so  great  a  num.ber  of  false,  or 
rather,  inaccurate,  interpretations,  has  come  into  vogue, 
that  if  any  one,  after  the  example  of  Amama  Sixtinus, 
were  desirous  of  composing  an  Antiharbarus  Biblicns,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  and  refuting  such  errors,  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  as  he  collected  and  refu¬ 
ted,  in  the  interpretation  of  a  great  part  of  the  Old,  he  might 
easily  fill  a  massive  volume.  Let  us  however  cite  a  few  ex¬ 
amples,  confining  ourselves  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
alone ;  from  which,  it  will  be  obvious  to  any  one,  that  if 
these  learned  commentators  had  been  more  diligent  and 
accurate  in  learning  and  .applying  the  grammatical  art,  they 
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would  have  been  less  entangled  with  difficulties  ;  and  cer- 
taii.  controversies  would  never  have  existed.  For  expe¬ 
rience  has  convinced  me,  that,  apparently  trifling  gramma¬ 
tical  observations,  are  sometimes  of  incalculable  service  ; 
and  that,  when  these  are  not  readily  and  seasonably  applied, 
great  difficulties  occur,  of  which  fact  I  have  many  examples 
in  store,  which  shall  be  produced  in  a  more  convenient  place. 

In  the  portion  which  occurs  in  ch.  vii.  14.  6  v6fj.o5  -irveu- 

Harixk  iyu  Se  da^xixos  Ihe  law  is  spiritual  but  1  am  carnal^ 
some  are  wont  to  philosophize  exceedingly  upon  the  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  law  <i:vsi^ari-Kog,  and  to  insist,  that  the  law  is 
thus  styled,  because  it  proceeds  from  God  who  is  a  Spirit ; 
because  it  demands  spiritual,  and  not  merely  an  external, 
obedience  j  necause  jt  ought  to  render  us  spiritual;  &c. 
All  these  explications  have  arisen  from  a  metaphysical 
treatment  of  the  corresponding  word  in  the  Vulgate,  and 
could  not,  possibly,  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  those 
to  whom  Paul  w’^rote.  These  expositors  should  have 
known,  that  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  attach  to  the 
word  the  signification  of  perfection,  excellence, 

strength,  efficiency;  and  to  the  word  the  notion 

of  imperfection,  weakness,  by*  a  very  apt  and  beautiful 
metaphor :  See  Is.  xxxi.  3.  Now  the  Egyptians  are 
men,  and  not  God,  and  their  horses,  flesh,  and  not 
spirit ;  not  to  speak  of  other  passages  to  the  same  efiect. 
Hence  the  Jews  who  used  the  Greek  language,  when  they 
translated  the  word  by  -Tvs-Jaa,  attached  the  same 

meaning  to  this  latter  word.  The  Gospel,  for  instance,  is 
denominated  spirit,  because  of  its  power  to  confer 

salvation  ;  while  the  law  is  styled  flesh,  because  it 
can  neither  confer  salvation,  nor  render  men  holy  In 
1  Cor.  iii.  1.,  tyros  in  Christian  doctrine  and  experience, 
are  called  da^xixoi  ;  those  more  advanced,  ‘ffv.'u.uanxo/.  So 
that,  the  law  is  styled,  in  the  passage  under  consideration, 
<viujj.aTixiig,  on  account  of  the  perfection  and  excellence. 
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of  its  precepts,  and  for  no  other  reason,  as  the  context 
clearly  proves.  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  styles  himself  ffa^xixog, 
on  account  of  his  inability  to  observe  the  law,  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  natural  corruption  under  which  he  laboured, 
which  prevented  his  ever  acquiring  sufficient  moral  strength 
to  satisfy  the  perfection  of  the  law  by  a  perfect  holiness. 
Is  not  such  an  explication  more  easy  and  clear,  than  those 
just  adverted  to,  and  other  hallucinations,  which  are  ad- 
ranced  by  some,  concerning  Paul,  in  relation  to  his  carnal 
nature? 

In  ch.  viii.  15.,  we  have  the  following  w’ords,  sv 
&  x^a^ofxsv  'aBISo.  6  'KaTrj^  whereby  ive  cry  %j^bba,  Father.  It 
has  been  asked,  w’hy  a  Syriac  word  and  a  Greek  one 
are  here  used  conjointly  ?  The  difficulty  could  easily 
have  been  solved,  grammatically,  by  saying,  that  o  -Trarv]^ 
is  a  translation  of  the  other  word,  the  connecting  words 
•  etfTiv  being  omitted,  which  are,  on  some  occasions,  intro¬ 
duced,  though  not  on  all  :  see  Acts  xiii.  8.,  on  which  pas¬ 
sage,  consult  Drusius  and  Grotius.  But  a  more  sagacious, 
exquisite,  and  silly  explication  was  discovered.  This  form 
of  expression,  it  is  said,  was  adopted,  in  order  to  show, 
that  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks  were  permitted  to  call  God 
Father.^  as  Augustine  explains  it,  in  his  remarks  upon  Ps. 
Ixxxvii.  (0pp.  T.  viii.  p.  f'TS) ;  or,  because  it  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  those,  who  solicit  any  thing  affectionately  from  ano¬ 
ther,  to  employ  repetition  ;  which  latter  solution  meets 
the  approbation  of  Grotius.  That  there  is  nothing  in  all 
this,  might  easily  be  shown.  We  shall  decline,  here,  say¬ 
ing  any  thing  about  the  words  xX^j-rog,  xX^irfi^,  ‘rpoSeo'i?,  -rpoy- 
vutfig,  and  others  in  this  same  chapter,  in  elucidating  which, 
more  regard  has  been  had,  in  general,  to  versions,  than  to 
the  Hebrew  usage  of  speech  in  respect  to  the  original 
words,  which  those  were  intended  to  express  ;  from  which 
circumstance,  have  proceeded  difficulties  and  controversies, 
which  even  now  disturb  the  peace  of  theologians. 
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The  words  which  occur  in  the  1 1  vs.  of  the  ix.  ch.  »v« 
xar’  ixXoyi^v  -ffpoSso'ig  fi^vr,,  ha'/e  also  perplexed  interpreters. 
For,  finding  the  term  ixXoyy)  expressed,  in  the  dictionaries, 
by  the  word  electio,  and  wgo^siris,  by  proposilum  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  aware,  that  jt7ro;J05^7?/w^  electionem  decree 

according  to  election^  could  not  be  understood,  nor  recon¬ 
ciled  with  their  system  of  doctrine  ;  they  resorted  to  the 
figure  hypallage,  as  if  the  thing  intended  to  be  expressed 
were  r\  xara  ir^o'Ssffiv  sxXoyr)  the  election  according  to  the  de¬ 
cree.  The  interpretation  of  Grotius  is  equally  harsh, 
tas  in  rebus  quae  ad  praelationem  pertinent  Jreedom  in 
things  pertaining  to  preference  or  election,  which  ren¬ 
dering  the  Greek  construction  forbids.  Without  regarding 
such  modes  of  explication,  the  force  of  the  words  might 
have  been  more  successfully  ascertained.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  ffpoSstfis  is  equivalent  to  &£'X>]jxa  as  in  2  Macc.  iii.  8., 
denoting  good  will,  kind  regard,  beneficent  mind,  or,  in 
one  word  kindness,  benignity  ;  in  which  sense  SeXigpia 
frequently  occurs,  answering  to  the  Hebrew  and 

pSH)  as  in  Rom.  i.  10.  is  clearly  used,  in  2  Tim. 

X.  10.,  to  denote  gratuitous  favour,  benignity ,  grace,  for, 
it  is  there  opposed  to  works  Ipyoig,  which  do  not  make  void 
the  purposes  of  God,  but  annul  his  free  grace  and  the  gra¬ 
tuitousness  of  the  divine  goodness.  Moreover,  ixXoyyj,  in 
the  sense  of  free  will,  choice,  is  the  foundation,  or  source, 
or  original  principle,  of  liberty  ;  where  it  exists,  liberty  is 
also  found  ;  accordingly,  it  is  used  to  denote  liberty  or 
freedom  in  choice,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  were  unable,  or  unaccustomed,  I  believe,  to  express 
liberty  in  acting,  especially  in  acts  of  beneficence,  but  by 
the  word  “IHD*  ExXoyii,  therefore,  is  liberty.  The 
phrase  xar'  sxXoyiiv,  which  intervenes  between  the  article 
and  the  substantive,  takes  the  force  of  an  adjective,  accord- 
ing  to  the  usage  of  the  Greeks.  In  Polybius  oi  xar  fxXoyjjv 
av(5ps^  are  chosen  men.  In  this  very  epistle,  below,  ch.  k., 
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^»jXos  xar’  irlyvuifiv  a  wise  and  intelligent  zeal.  So  also 
in  ch.  xi.  ol  xa<rd  cpijffjv  xXkJoi  the  natural  branches,  &c.  So 
that,  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  this,  but  that  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  God  might  he  unhesitatingly  regarded  as  free; 
or,  that  the  free  grace  of  God  might  remain  unimpeach¬ 
ed  and  acknoivtedged  which  sense  accords,  most  evident¬ 
ly,  with  the  drift  of  the  discourse  of  Paul. 

I  shall  adduce  one  more  example,  from  the  18.  vs.  of  the 
same  chapter,  oiv  sXssr,  ov  SaXsi,  ov  ^sXsi,  (fx’Krjpovsii  I  shall 
not  rehearse  the  violent  interpretations,  which  have  been 
given,  of  this  passage,  by  our  own  theologians  as  well  as 
others.  The  verb  a’xX'rjpuvsiv,  they  rendered  indurare  (to 
harden ),  the  signification  of  which  term,  had  been  settled,, 
and  defined  in  their  theological compends.  A  discussion, ac¬ 
cordingly,  was  started,  how  God  could  be  said,  in  consis¬ 
tency  with  his  goodness  and  justice  to  harden  men.  But, 
in  this  passage,  there  is  no  allusion  to  that  hardening 
which  theologians  speak  of  in  their  systems.  The  fact  is 
simply  this  :  It  is  manifest,  in  the  first  place,  from  vs.  25., 
where  we  have  the  term  yjyairriiiivriv  that  sXsstv,  by  a  Hebra¬ 
ism,  denotes  to  love,  to  bestow  kindness  upon,  since,  in 
Hosea,  the  Hebrew  word  is  properly  to  be  translated  ^Xsrj- 
fjig'vTiv,  and  the  whole  discourse  of  the  prophet  shows,  that  he 
speaks  of  the  universal  regard  and  care  of  God  for  the  Is  i 
raelites.  If  this  be  settled,  it  follows,  even  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  opposition,  that  (fxXTj^uvsiv  denotes  not  to  lovty 
not  to  cure  for,  not  to  bestow  kindness  upon,  (in  the  same 
sense  as  the  word  occurs  a  little  before,  in  vs.  13,  to  esteem 
less,  to  slight,)  and  hence,  to  treat  more  harshly,  by 
sending  want,  and  servitude,  and  other  calamities.  But 
this  is  also  clear,  from  a  comparison  of  the  word  tfxXri^uvsiv, 
with  the  Hebrew  fl'p’pn,  to  which  it  corresponds.  1 
have  read,  somewhere,  a  remark  of  Kimchi,  that  it  is  spo¬ 
ken  also  of  God,  when  he  conceals  from  some  men  his 
counsels,  which  he  reveals  to  others  whom  he  loves.  But. 
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it  is  abundantly  manifest,  from  Job  xxxix,  16,  that  it  de¬ 
notes  to  treat  harshly,  not  to  regard  with  kindness,  for 
it  is  there  spoken  of  the  ostrich,  who  does  not  nourish  and 
cherish  her  young,  as  other  birds  are  wont  to  do.  The 
Septuagint  translates  it  <rd  Tg'xva  she  neglects 

her  young.  With^this  explication,  every  thing  is  easy^ 
and  plain.  God'Bestoivs  his  favours,  at  his  pleasure  ;  he 
bestows  them,  on  whom  he  will,  and  from  whom  he  ivilly 
he  withholds  them. 

From  these  examples,  I  think  it  is  plain,  (as  might  be 
shown  from  other  examples  also,  without  number,)  that, 
the  method  of  discovering  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred 
books,  and  of  defending  the  truth  against  the  assaults  of 
adversaries,  by  means  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  languages,  is  both  more  expeditious  and  more  satisfac¬ 
tory,  than  that,  which  promises  the  same  by  means  of  doc¬ 
trinal  systems  and  metaphysical  principles. 

And  now,  although  what  we  have  said,  concerning  this 
whole  method  of  philosophizing  in  interpretation,  without 
the  aid  which  grammatical  studies  proffer,  is  calculated  to 
evince  its  folly  ;  still,  I  wish  to  add  a  few  remarks,  upon 
the  subject  in  general,  if,  perhaps,  we  may  thus  be  enabled 
to  withdraw  from  the  pimstitt  of  this  method,  those  youth 
who  are  devoted  to  sacred  letters,  and  excite  them  to  the 
study  of  languages. 

And,  first  of  all,  it  is  much  to  the  prejudice  of  this  me¬ 
thod,  that  the  history  of  every  age  teaches,  that  barbarism, 
and  corruption  of  sacred  things,  both  came  into  existence 
and  vanished  with  it;  while,  by  the  method  which  we  ad¬ 
vocate,  that  is,  by  the  grammatical  method,  the  purity  of 
religion  has  been  both  restored  and  preserved.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  at  the  reformation,  in  which  Luther  acted  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  part,  nothing  was  more  frequently  lauded,  nor 
more  zealously  cultivated,  than  the  study  of  languages, 
which  circumstance,  every  where  gave  birth  to  men,  with 
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whom,  we  find  none,  at  a  period  when  those  studies  had 
again  declined,  who  will  bear  even  a  remote  comparison. 
Hence  the  frequent  reprehensions,  which  occur  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Luther,  directed  against  philosophy,  or  rather, 
against  those  persons  who  philosophize  in  sacred  things, 
and,  by  their  empty  wisdom,  and  stupid  sublilties,  either 
obscure  or  pervert  the  inspired  writings.  It  is  also  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  worthy  of  commemoration,  that  some  illustrious 
men,  richly Lirnished  with  the  knowledge  of  philosophy 
and  of  theological  learning,  still,  in  presenting  precepts  of 
interpretation,  recommend  the  languages  and  grammatical 
learning,  and  not  the  arts  vvitn  which  they  themselves  were 
most  famiiiar.  In  which  number,  Augustine  may^be  men¬ 
tioned,  who,  being,  as  is  abundantly  manifest,  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  well  skilled  in  all 
the  other  departments  of  learning,  nevertheless,  attributes 
the  highest  importance  to  a  knowledge  of  those  languages, 
and  to  the  just  comparison  of  versions,  for  rightly  under¬ 
standing  the  sacred  books;*  who  calls  in  the  aid,  however, 
of  philosophy,  for  the  digesting  and  reducing  to  the  fashion 
and  form  of  a  science,  and  for  discussing  and  defending, 
those  things  which  have  been  known  by  means  of  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  inspired  writings,  and  from  no  other 
source.  It  is  well  enjoined  by  the  masters  of  the  art  of 
interpretation,  that  the  sense  is  to  be  brought  out  of  the 
sacred  books,  and  not  to  be  brought  into  them,  from  some 
other  quarter.  But  is  not  this  latter  the  course  pursued  by 
those,  who  adopt,  in  interpretation,  the  notions  derived 
from  philosophy  ?  And  is  not  the  former  the  course  of 
those,  who  inquire,  grammatically,  what  is  the  usage  of 
speech  of  each  language,  age,  and  writer  respectively  ;  and 
aim,  by  the  aid  of  this,  to  elicit  the  sense?  You  subtilize 
admirably,  it  may  be  ;  }  ou  set  forth  nice  definitions,  drawn 
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from  the  instructions  of  your  master  From  these  you  draw 
out,  if  possible,  long  series  of  demonstrations.  What  if 
some  one  should  arise  and  say,  the.  words  have  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  signification  ?  Will  not  the  whole  fabric  of  your 
subtile  demonstrations  fall  to  the  ground  ?  This,  then,  is 
the  surest  way  to  phyn  hoaism  in  religion.  You  do  well, 
indeed,  to  cite  arguments  from  some  system  of  science,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which,  you  think  the  words  are  thus  to  be  un¬ 
derstood.  Another  advances,  of  another  sect,  and  asserts, 
from  his  system,  that  all  this  is  false,  and  goes  to  work,  in 
the  same  manner,  to  establish  the  contrary.  What  can  you 
say  in  return  ?  Must  you  not,  of  necessity,  resort  to  the 
usage  of  speech,  if  you  wish  to  establish  any  thing  certain, 
to  vvhich  your  opponent  wdl  be  constrained  to  yield  ? 

Wherefore,  since,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  we  have  been 
favoured  with  the  results  of  the  labours  of  so  many  di.stin- 
gnished  men,  from  the  reformation  down  to  the  present 
day,  by  whom  every  necessary  help  has  been  supplied,  for 
the  successful  study  of  the  original  languages,  by  rightly 
employing  which,  we  are  enabled  to  investigate  and  disco¬ 
ver,  with  ease  and  certainty,  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred 
writings  ;  let  us  gratefully  accept  and  use  this  assistance, 
afforded  in  the  kind  providence  of  God,  and  not  permit 
things  to  revert  again  to  a  state  of  barbarism.  This  must, 
of  necessiiy,  be  the  case,  as  is  rightly  concluded  by  Peri- 
zonius,*  if  that  metaphysical  meth  id  prevails.  says 

he,“  this  study  and  labour^  to  understand  thoroughly  the 
sacred  Sc7'iptu?'es,  should  cease,  ( and  they  will,  of  neces¬ 
sity  cease,  the  moment  the  original  languages  shall  he 
buried  in  ignorance, )  what,  then,  will  reynain,  hut  that 
the  human  mind,  which  cannot  lie  altogether  idle  and 
torpid,  will  give  itself  up  to  metaphysical  subtil  ties,  and 
employ  itself  in  madly  disputing,  with  the  greatest  zeal 


*  Or.  de  usu  Graecae  et  Latinae  Linguae  p.  33. 
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and  industry^  about  things  of  no  importance  ;  which 
circumstance  has  proved^  in  the  ages  that  are  past,  a 
so  urce  of  the  most  grievous  calamity  to  the  theological 
community  And,  we  should  be  the  rather  induced  to  do 
this, from  this  additional  consideration, that  other  advantages 
also  are  'proffered  to  those  who  pursue  the  course  here  re¬ 
commended.  For,  men  are  sometimes  found  to  labour  hard, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  metaphysical  method,  when 
something  is  to  be  written,  and  a  specimen  of  their  talents 
and  learning  is  to  be  presented,  and  to  give  birth,  at  length, 
to  monstrous  and  ridiculous  productions,  which  certainly 
can  boast  of  no  utility.  But,  if  they  pursue  the  way  which 
we  have  proposed,  they  will  not  experience  this  sterility, 
nor  be  crowded  within  such  narrow  limits.  For  that  field 
is  fertile,  nor  can  subjects  for  writing  ever  be  wanting  to 
those  who  cultivate  it;  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  pro¬ 
ductions  may  be  perused  and  approved  by  the  learned  of 
every  sect,  and  may  prove  useful  in  fixing  and  confirming 
the  trutiis  of  Christianity. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  original  Plan  of  the  Repertory  permits  a  wider  range, 
of  subjects,  and  a  greater  variety  of  matter,  than  has  hitherto 
been  introduced  ;  as  maj  be  seen  by  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  Prospectus. 

“  This  work  may  occasionally  contain  discussions  of  doc¬ 
trinal  points,  and  disquisitions  on  Ecclesiastical  History  ;  but 
it  is  principally  designed  to  excite  a  spirit  for  Biblical  Studies, 
by  circulating  information  on  the  Criticism  of  the  Text,  on 
the  Ancient  Versions,  on  Critical  Editions  j  to  furnish  discus¬ 
sions  of  a  Hermeneutical  character  ;  to  bring  forward  interest¬ 
ing  articles  on  the  manners,  customs,  institutions,  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  East,  on  various  points  in  Biblical  Antiquities,  and 
on  the  Literary  History  of  the  Sacred  volume ;  to  present 
Exegetical  Treatises  on  important  passages  of  Scripture,  Bio¬ 
graphical  Notices  of  Biblical  Writers,  accounts  of  the  most 
important  Biblical  works,”  &c. 

The  Subscriber,  as  temporary  Editor,  need  offer,  therefore, 
no  apology  for  the  miscellaneous  appearance  of  the  present 
Number. 

Besides,  the  number  of  those  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
who  take  a  lively  interest  in  Biblical  studies,  conducted  on  an 
enlarged  and  liberal  plan,  is  very  small.  Systems  of  Divini- 
t}”^,  Theological  Compends,  and  Doctrinal  Essays,  are  more  apt 
to  be  studied  than  the  Bible  ;  and  the  fundamental  question, 
TFliat  does  the  Bible  really  teach?  has  not  yet  assumed  that 
prominency  in  the  Theological  course  of  education  which  it 
deserves. 

It  is  true,  there  are  many  circumstances  which  brighten  the 
prospects  of  Biblical  Literature  in  America.  Under  an  im¬ 
pulse  which  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt  from  within  ourselves, 
strengthened  by  the  influence  of  popular  writings  from  abroad, 
w^e  are  rapidly  growing,  with  our  Colleges  and  Seminaries,  in¬ 
to  a  taste  for  those  profounder  investigations,  vdiich  have  for 
centuries  clnracteriy.ed  the  learning  of  tlie  Old  World.  As  a 
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necessary  consequence,  the  attention  of  the  young  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  awakened  to  the  subject  of  Exegetical  Theology. 
The  sentiment  is  becoming  prevalent,  that  the  extravagant  in¬ 
terpretations  and  the  petulant  controversies,  by  which  secta¬ 
rianism  is  upheld,  must  yield  for  the  most  part  to  the  system¬ 
atic  efforts  of  learning  and  piety,  to  ascertain  precisely  what 
the  word  of  God — the  universal  standard — reveals. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  number  of  Biblical  scholars 
amongst  us  is  exceedingly  limited  :  And  a  work,  designed  to 
excite  and  cherish  a  taste  for  Biblical  studies,  especially  those  of 
a  critical  and  exegetical  character,  will  find  but  few  congenial 
spirits  ready  to  catch  and  diffuse  the  glow.  The  names  of  these 
few  appear  on  our  subscription  list,  not  because  they  expect  to 
derive  information  and  profit  from  our  pages,  (for  they  generally 
anticipate  us  in  their  private  reading  and  study)  but  from  a 
laudable  desire  to  aid  in  disseminating  the  knowledge  which 
they  relish  themselves,  and  deem  important  for  others. 

If,  then,  the  incomparably  larger  portion  of  our  readers  and 
subscribers  are  to  be  interested  and  profited  by  the  Reperto¬ 
ry,  variety,  to  the  full  extent  permitted  by  the  original  plan, 
must  be  introduced  j  and  perhaps  even  more  might  be  admis¬ 
sible,  without  detracting  from  the  Biblical  and  Critical  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  work. 

The  subscriber  indulges  the  hope,  that  the  dawn  of  Bib¬ 
lical  study  among  us  is  rapidly  advancing;  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  yoiuh,  who  from  time  to  time  enrich  their  minds  with 
knowledge  in  foreign  lands,  and  catch  the  spirit  of  philological 
research,  from  the  ardent  and  devoted  scholars  in  whose  at¬ 
mosphere  they  are  permitted  to  live,  will  soon  be  enabled,  in 
their  native  land,  to  rally  round  a  common  standard,  animated 
with  the  same  enlarged  views,  and  concentrating  their  energies 
with  efficient  co-operation — an  invincible  band,  well  equipped, 
and  exerting  a  powerful  influence  on  the  Biblical  Literature  of 
our  country. 


R.  B.  PATTON. 
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